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MARCH SIGNALS. 


BY C. P. CRANCH, 








. From sweet unwonted slumber I awake, 


Roused by the loud wind rattling at the sash, 
Rocking the house with sudden gusts, that 


seem 

The old cannonade of Winter, but are charged 

With messages of Spring ; like surly grooms, 

Who swear, yet bring my lady’s perfumed notes. 

A dull, gray, cloudy morn! Across the east, 

Above the distant interlacing woods, 

One long pale yellow streak looks hopefully 

For sunshine, when the sun is up. And hark! 

The sweet swift warble of the new-come spar- 
row. 

Where hast thou been, old friend, this winter 
long? 

Thou couldst not wait to see the frozen tufts 

Of tawny grass grow green, the forest trees 

Hang out their downy signals to the Spring. 

Nay, e’en the sullen patches, through the fields, 

Of slow-retreating snow deterred thee not. 

But thou must sing upon a leafless bough, 

Trusting thy visions of a summer-world 

Tocome. E’en while the blustering winds af- 
fright 

The patient pines and firs about the lawn, 

Thou knowest well the forest palpitates 

Through all its roote and trunks and branching 
veins, 

In answer to thy verols, though half drowned 

Amid the boisterous pillows of the air. 

Ah! give me something of thy confidence 

And faith that all that is to be is best, 

Though clouds and warring winds and linger- 

‘ing frost 

Stillmar the hopes of Spring; since, soon or 
late, 

The splendor and the warmth of halcyon days 

Shall crown the festal year with leaves and 
flowers. 

Marcu 16th, 1873. 





PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
DR. GUTHRIE. 


BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL. 








“ Kwow ye not that a great man is fallen 
in Israel?” Yesterday morning Dr. Guthrie 
went to Heaven. Dear old patriarch, noble 
prophet of God, a giant in soul as in body, 
yeta little child in tenderness and simplic- 
ity! I always loved him dearly s‘nce first I 
knew him ; but I did not think I had loved 
him so much till I lost him. Multitudes 


» Could say the same. To know him was to 


lovehim. He took you by storm. Young 
and old were equally captivated by his genial 
smile, the kind, merry twinkle of his eye, 
the hearty tones of his voice, his cordial 
manner, his whole bearing. With what 
sympathy he would listen to any tale of sor- 
tow, however long; with what interest alike 
to the parable of the cbild and the reason- 
ings of the philosopher. He was at home in 
every circle, with all classes—in the stately 
drawing-room of a duchess, in the squalid 
wynds of Edinburgh, among the urchins of 
the ragged school. 

For many years he suffered from heart dis- 
case. Last autumn an attack of rheumatism 
laid him prostrate. A few weeks ago he 
was removed from Edinburgh to St. Leon- 
ard’s, for the benefit of the warmer temper- 
ature of our southern coast. He retained 
his consciousness to the last; and, though 
Very feeble, saw his friends and conversed a 
Great deal. Indeed, he talked so much that, 


~ by way of apology, be said to a visitor: “ Is 


it not humiliating that what was my glory 


/ Ja bow my weakness! But I must talk to 





keep my brain quiet.” How like himself it 
was when he asked for a mirror, that he 
might examine the changes which disease 
was causing in his features, saying: ‘‘ Just 
as a sailor climbs the masthead to look out 
for land, so I like to see what signs there are 
of my nearing home!” But, as your read- 
ers already know by the telegraph the par- 
ticulars of his decease, I will confine myself 
to some personal recollections. 

The first time I saw him was in his pulpit 
of St. John’s, on the old Castle Hill, Edin- 
burgh. I remember the dense crowd which 
thronged the church, and the rustling of the 
silks and satins as the eloquent advocate of 
the poor paused now and then in his dis- 
course. His text was ‘‘I have set before 
you an open door, and no man can sbut it.” 
His beaming face and expressive attitudes I 
still see and his thrilling tones seem even 
now to vibrate. He was anything but a stiff 
and starched Presbyterian. _ He was a Chris- 
tian only, and flung scorn on all attempts to 
close the door against any who love the 
Saviour, whatever their differences. Some 
years after I heard him, in London, from 
the words “Lord, what wilt thou have me 
to do?’ The divisions were very striking 
and characteristic of himself. Religion is, 1. 
Devout—"“ Lord!” 2. Practical—‘‘ To do.” 
8. Personal—‘‘ Lord, what wilt thou have me 
todo?” He gave a wonderful description 
of Niagara and the force it represents, and 
spoke of the mighty power of influence 
there is in the Church, if only it were 
utilized. Speaking of those who disparaged 
doctrines as merely the bones of a skeleton, 
he said, with wonderful humor: “Yes, I 
love to see aman in all his strength, well 
clothed with flesh and muscle; but when 
did you ever see a man without his bones?” 
On one occasion, speaking to me of total 
abstinence, he said the doctors had told 
him he must take so many glasses of 
wine daily, or he would have to give up 
preaching and soon die. He said: ‘‘I tried 
it a year; but now I’ve broken through the 
doctor’s advice, and Ido preach and I’m 
not dead. I’m a wonderful example; for 
I’m clearer in head, and lighter in heart, 
and heavier in purse, and better all over.” 
Talking of preaching, he. said to me: 
‘* When I was in my first parish, I used to 
have a class of young people whom I ques- 
tioned about my sermons. Thus I learnt 
what parts were best remembered; and I 
found that they always remembered best 
the parts that had illustrations. So I re- 
solved never to shoot off an arrow without 


winging it.” 

In October, 1871, I had the great pleasure 
of spending a week in his company at the 
house of Sir Titus Salt, the great manufac- 
turer of alpaca. The Rev. Thomas Bin- 
ney, the Rev. R. Balgarnie, their ladies, and 
others formed a very large party when we 
met at’ meals or went on excursions. The 
occasion was the opening of a Congrega- 
tional church. Dr. Guthrie, Mr. Binney, 
and myself were among the preachers. But 
Dr. Guthrie from morning to night and 
from day to day was pouring out streams 
‘of eloquence from his large heart and well- 
stocked Brain. I never heard his equal for 
vivacity and variety in conversation. Some- 
times he convulsed us with laughter by his 
witty anecdotes. Sometimes every eye was 
moistened, in sympathy with his own, at 
some tale of sorrow or of love. Sometimes 
he would charm us by his descriptions of 
scenery and of fishing, his chief pastime. 
And throughout all there was interwoven 
the golden thread of Christian love and 





hope. Going through the mills of Sir 
Titus, he asked questions so minute respect- 
ing every detail, and implying such accu- 
rate knowledge both of the material em- 
ployed and the mode of working it, that 
both master and men marveled that a par- 
son could know so much of weaving. Miss- 
ing him, I went into the church, and found 
him in a pew, with a little boy between his 
knees. He was questioning the youngster 
about all sorts of things, The boy was so 
charmed with his big interrogator that he 
answered with readiness; and even ques- 
tioned the questioner, who was radiant with 
happy interest in the lad, whom he then 
earnestly commended to the authorities, as 
sure to turn out well. I remember a good 
anecdote he told of some Edinburgh preacher, 
who, knowing that Dr. Chalmers was to be 
one of his hearers on the next Sabbath, took 
special pains in composing bis discourse and 
committing it tomemory.. Alas! owing to the 
excitement produced by the presence of the 
great man, the preacher stopped short in the 
middle of his discourse, and was some little 
time before he could pick up the lost thread. 
Dr. Chalmers came into the vestry tu thank 
him for his sermon, adding: ‘‘ Cultivate the 
pause, sir! Cultivate the pause!” The 
preacher felt additional chagrin at what he 
thought irony. Some time after, he met the 
Doctor in the street, who said: “ Sir, I have 
been thinking very much of the great effect 
produced by your pause the other day. 
Cultivate the pause, sir! Cultivate the pause !” 
Dr. Chalmers had supposed it to have been 
premeditated. Certainly many a sermon 
would be more effective if here and there the 
preacher rested, and let the hearers rest, in- 
stead of going on at a uniform rate, hurry- 
ing to the close, without any break. Dr. 
Guthrie told the tale with wonderful humor 
in look and voice. 

I saw him last October, in his own house, 
at the foot of Arthur’s Seat. He was very 
wéak in body, but lively and genial as ever 
in convérsation. He’ said if he had been 
treated in the old style, by bleeding, he 
should have been dead long ago; and then 
made us laugh by the story of a miser who, 
being ordered to loose two pints of blood at 
intervals, went to the blood-letter, and, on 
learning how much the fee was for each 
operation, ordered him to take all the blood 
at once, to save expense. It was pleasant to 
hear him describe the Marquis of Lorne, the 
Queen’s son-in-law, as one of the best young 
men he knew. He was invited to the wed- 
ding and treated with much distinction. The 
Queen has sent frequent inquiries regard- 
ing his health. But his favor with the 
highest in the land in no way affected the 
simplicity of his character. He was the 
same everywhere and to every one. He was 
8 benefactor of poor ministerst as well as of 
ragged children. I once heard him at a pub- 
lic meeting, where rich laymen and some 
poor ministers were present, speak with 
great power on the subject of ministers’ 
stipends. He labored indefatigably in Scot- 
land to promote the Sustentation Fund, 
whereby a certain provision is made for the 
ministers. On the occasion referred to he 
spoke of those who praised the former days 
when ministers were poor and humble, 
‘yes, and wandered about in sheepskins 
and goatskins; and I should like to know 
how my congregation would like to see me 
going along Princes Street in a sheepskin !” 
But he has gone to join the great multitude; 
clothed in white raiment and with palms in 
their hands. How ripe he was for Heaven. 
How God had made him “‘ meet for the in- 





heritance.” How qualified above most was 
he to fall into the ranks of the blessed, to 
take his place in the choir, to blend his 
voice in the anthem, to enter into tlie joy of 
his Lord. How many have greeted him 
whom he helped thither. And with what 
joy will he welcome multitudes who are fol- 
lowing him, loving him, though they may 
not have seen him in the flesh—one through 
the all-uniting love of the same Undying 
Friend. 








DON CARLOS. 


BY GEORGE M. TOWLE, 





Many dangers surround the young Spanish 
Republic. Of those which immediately 
menace it the Carlist insurrection is the most 
formidable. This trouble has been inherited 
from the monarchy of Amadeus, which 
throughout its brief petiod of two years 
never succeeded in wholly ridding Spain of 
the conspiracy. The objects of the Carlists 
and the sources of their strength may be 
stated in a word. They purpose to restore 
the old monarchy—not of Isabella, but of 
Ferdinand VII. They ask Spain to return 
to the condition in which Napoleon found 
her when he imposed Joseph Bonaparte 
upon the throne of the Philips. They in- 
tend to engage Spain in the championship of 
the Vatican. They will relieve her of the 
uncomfortable necessities of a constitution. 
To attain these ends, they rely (and events 
are every day proving that they do not 
reckon without their host) upon the zealous 
co-operation of the bishops, the Jesuits, the 
priests—the whole still formidable enginery 
of the Church; upon the ignorance, super- 
Sstition, and ferocity of the peasants; the 
rivalry of provinces and the disaffection of 
the northern cities. They hope for discon- 
tents in the army and for divisions in the 
Republican camp. Meanwhile, they keep up 
a guerrilla warfare from behind the mountain 
fastnesses of the Pyrenees, sheltered by the 
Basque shepherds and animated by the pres- 
ence of their young and courageous chief. 

In view of present events and possible 
eventualities, it may be. interesting to know 
who and what this Don Carlos is, whence 
he derives the claim he so energetically 
presses to the Spanish throne, and what 
manner of man he is who can inspire devo- 
tion so steadfast and can keep Spain ina 
state of chronic unrest and desultory civil 
war. Don Carlos is the great-grandson of 
Carlos IV, who reigned from 1788 to 1808, 
and was descended from Paiiip V, the first 
French-Bourben king of Spain. Carlos ieft 
twosons, Ferdinand and Carlos. Ferdinand, 
seventh of his name, ascended tae throne 
in 1808, to be ousted from it within a year, 
when Joseph Bonaparte succeeded. Joseph 
was deposed in 1814, after the abdication at 
Fontainebleau; and Ferdinand returned un- 
der the protection of the Allies. This weak- 
bodied and feeble-minded king was the 
Blue Beard or rather the Henry VIIIth of 
Spanish royalty. Within a period of 
twenty-eight years he led five successive 
queens to the altar—a Portuguese princess, 
two Neapolitan princesses, and two Saxon 
princesses. He continued childless until he 
wedded the handsome Christina, sister of 
Ferdinand II, or ‘“* Bomba,” King of Na- 
ples, by whom, in 1880, he had-one,dangh- 
ter, Isabella. Christina was as remarkable 
for her spirit, courage, and ambition as for 
her swarthy Italian beauty. She ruled the 
imbecile king with a rod of iron. As the 
Salic law exeluding females from the throne 
prevailed in Spain, Ferdioand’s «brother, 














‘arlos, was the legitimate heir; 

Chfistiva was determined that little Isai 

her daughter, should succeed, wh 
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claimed as the heir of the monarchy, and 
upon the demise of the king, in 1833, Chris- 
tina was duly installed in the Palacio Reale 
as regent until the infant queen came of age. 
She resigned the regency in 1840; but Was 
long afterward the real possessor of the regal 
power, and continued to advise Isabella till 
her fall from the throne in 1868. Don Carlos, 
thus unceremoniously cheated of his rights, 
‘was by no means. content. to submit tamely 
to the loss of a crown. For eight years he 
engaged in a ferocious civil war with the re- 
gent; but the active sympathies of France 
and England were against him, and he at 
last gave over in despsir. He retired to 
France, in 1839, and took up his residence at 
Paris, where he lived until his death. In 
1845 he resigned his pretensions to the 
Spanish crown in favor of his son, Don 
Carlos, the energetic young Count of Monte- 
molin, by whose sudden death, in 1861, the 
claim to the throne passed into the hands of 
his brother, Don Juan. But Don Juan did 
not possess the enterprising spirit of his 
father and elder brother; his tastes were in- 
dolent and luxurious. Happily for the Carl- 
ists, he had a son who united military pre- 
dilections with an attractive person and ad- 
yenturous zeal. Don Juan, the day after 
the involuntary abdication of Isabella, in 
1868, made over his rights as the Carlist 
representative to his son ; and a third Don 
Carlos appeared upon the scene as the con- 
testant for the prize, Thus the present Don 
Carlos is a grandson of the first pretender of 
that name, and symbolizes the traditional 
cause of the old Salic monarchy. When en- 
dowed with the leadership, he was only 
eighteen years old; but he at once entered 
vigorously into the schemes of his partisans, 
and for the past five years. has almost con- 
stantly hovered about the frontier, occasion- 
ally passing it, to return, pursued by..the 
troops of the Savoyard sovereign. 

Den Carlos is a thorough Bourbon, by 
blood, temperament, and connection. De- 
scended on the paternal side from Henry IV 
of France, he traces his lineage to the same 
great monarch through his mother, who, 
being the Archduchess of Este, was.a daugh- 
ter of the Duke de Berri and a granddaugh- 
ter of Charles X of France. Don Carlos 
also married his cousin, the daughter of the 
Duke of Parma and granddaughter of the 
Duchess de Berri. It would seem as if. the 
Bourbon blood were concentrated im this 
young prince; who is the only descendant of 
that race who is actively struggling for a 
crown in Europe; and he is struggling for 
the last crown worn by a Bourbon on that 
continent. He was reared with a definite 
view of his one day undertaking the task in 
which he is now engaged. He passed the 
greater part of his childhood and. early youth 
in Styria, under Jesuit tutelauge;and the two 
principles most carefully instilled into him 
were that the Bourbons possess a divine con- 
secrated right to the Spanish throne and 
that the Church should hold the supremacy 
over the state. Isabella represented al- 
though she did not adhere to a sort of mon- 
grel constitutionalism. Don Carlos repre- 
sents absolutism pure and simple—the un- 
fettered authority of Rome over the faithful 
and the utter subordination of peoples to 
thrones. In his person, as in his charac- 
ter, he seems well fitted for his mis- 
sion. His features are rather Italian than 
Spanish, being square and thick, rather 
than long and narrow. His very dark com- 
plexion, his jet: black, stubby hair and 
whiskers, his stern, almost melancholy 
black eyes, bis heavy, dark brows, his short, 


thick nose, his low but well-shaped forehead, - 


and his firmly-pressed lips give him: the air 
ef-one in whom: narrowness of mental 
vision is blended with intense, earnestness, 
sincerity -of conviction, courage, and grim 
determination. He wins the devoted enthu- 
siasm of his followers rather by bis bravery, 
his fortitude in bard ‘sip, his perseverance 
ja action than by any easy sociability of 
manner or flow of good-nature. -Don,Carlos, 
should he reach the throne, would be a 
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tyrant on cenyiction and by creed. He 
would crush the foes to his dynasty with the 
same cruel vigor that he seeks now to estab- 


: for the 






ree. centuries: to. 
‘Wan i. elements pat 
struggle between Don Caf 
Republic is a struggle betweén the forces of 
an intrusive past and those of an impatient 
future. The bonds which bind the Church 
to the state, or vice versa, are even now 
loosened ; the Republic would sever them 
altogether ; Don Carlos would draw them 
so tight that the state, at least, would be all 
but strangled. And Don Carlos is at this 
time all the more formidable since he alone 
represents an active principle hostile to the 
Republic. Isabella has few adherents; her 
son, Alphonso, Prince of the Asturias, is 
stilla child, and a revolution to enthrone a 
child would be hopeless folly. Montpensier 
is the most unpopular man in Spain, and 
betrays his incurable weakness by his silence; 
and no German (if, indeed, any) prince can 
be found to accept the crown contemptuous- 
ly cast aside by Amadeus. Serrano, dis- 
couraged, has placed his sword at the 
service of the Republic; Sagasta and Zorilla 
refuse to oppose it; the army manifests no 
alarming measure of discontent; but the 
priesthood is so hot in the Carlist cause that 
cassocked colonels are found leading Carlist 
bands, mitered recruiters summon the peas- 
ants to arms almost from the altar-steps in 
Catalonia, and secret conspiracy is nourisbed 
in the crypts and cloisters of the capital 
itself. 
 —___ 


MARDI GRAS. 





BY THE REV. M. E. STRIEBY. 


Waar is Mardi Gras? I confess that a 
few weeks ago I was as ignorant on the 
subject as could be required of the most 
rigid Puritan. I had been in New Orleans, 
yet never at the season to have my attention 
called to the carnival; but my trip South 
this spring happened at the exact time to 
strike it, and no sooner hadI entered the 
Gulf States that I began to see indications 
of its coming. Rival railroads were occu- 
pying whole columns of the papers with 
advertisements of their superior routes for 
reaching the great carnival. The plucky 
little city of Mobile fosters a Mardi Gras of 
her own, and her press was calling on the 
people of Alabama and adjacent states to 
save time and money by having their own 
fun and keeping their own trade; for be it 
understood the vast crowds that gather at 
these carnivals ‘‘ bring no small gain unto 
the craftsmen” and merchants. On reach- 
ing New Orleans, on my way to Texas, a 
week before the great event, I was told that 
the hotels were already filling up with 
visitors. The New Orleans papers were full 
of the subject. .The Picayune published a 
daily ‘‘Carnival Court Journal,” setting 
forth in grand medisval phrase the move- 
ments of the august “ Rex” and the court 
Officials—as, for example: ‘‘ The chamber- 
lains were busily engaged in dispatching 
couriers with invitations to H. M.’s ball; the 
master of revels was closeted closely with 
an army of upholsters and florists; the 
lord high almoner negligently promenading 
the corridors of the palace, beaming with 
happiness that H. M.’s treasury was full to 
plethora.” 

In explaining what Mardi Gras is, I will 
assume that many of your readers are as 
ignorant of it as I was; and [ will, there- 
fore, be quite elementary.. Mardi Gras cor- 


| responds to the English “ Shrove Tuesday,” 


the day before Lent. On that.day the peo- 
ple confessed their sins to the priest (were 
shrived or shrove), and, thus furnished with 
clean consciences, gave themselves up to 
festivities. before entering upon the austeri- 
ties of the. Lenten. fast. . In Merry England 
eating pancakes. was a great feature of the 
feasting; and, hence, the day was called 
“Pancake Tuesday.” The French words 


Mardi Gras point.to a similar usage—‘‘ Mar- 
di” meaning Tuesday. .and. ‘‘ Gras” fat; 
suggesting the.invariable ‘‘ beuf gras,” or 
“ fat ox” and fat living generally. 

The special observance of this day in, 
New Orleans dateg back about forty years, 
In those palmy days the ties that bound 
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higher attempt was made of giving afym- 
bolical representation in the evening’s 
display. This was done by organizing 
the mysterious institution designated 
‘*The Mistick Krewe of Comus.” Its cel- 
ebrations are the development of an idea or 
of a scene. In the first year it shadowed 
forth the infernal regions, as given in ‘‘ Par- 
adise Lost’; in the second, the Greek mythol- 
ogy ; last year, Homer’s “ Tale of Troy.” 

1 have just witnessed the grand car- 
nival. It’ takes the Latin races to get up 
and appreciate such spectacles. The Anglo- 
Saxonscannot. The folly is too costly. But 
I will not philosophize. In the forenoon, on 
almost any street, could be seen individual 
maskers, with outlandish faces and absurd 
hats and coats;and on Canal street (the 
Broadway of New Orleans) these were much 
more numerous, appearing singly or in 
groups, afoot, on mules, horses, wagons, and 
in carriages, and some of these were after- 
ward seen in the processions. The proces- 
sion itself began to move at 1 p.m. First 
came a wagon carrying a large bell, ringing 
as it went; and an inscription, ‘‘ Make way 
for the King.’ Then there were heralds, 
the earl marshal; the royal army, consisting 
of Arabian, Turkish, and Egyptian infantry ; 
then crown-bearer, mace-bearer, etc., etc.; 
and then the king himself, in royal array, on 
horseback. These were all masked, richly 
decked out, and formed but a part of the 
first division. The whole was arranged in 


six divisions—all grotesque, flashy, comical, |. 


along mask parade. The only thing like 
our Northern processions was the fifth 
division—the advertising department. 

But the main interest was in the evening’s 
display—the parade of the ‘‘ Mistick Krewe 
of Comus,” with its allegorical mean- 
ing. Everybody asked: What will it be? 
Nobody knew. At length, however, as the 
head of the column appeared, a large illum- 
inated altar shone forth with the words 
“Missing Links in Darwin’s Origin of 
Species.” The secret was out. A theme 
for Boston, hardly to have been expected 
in New Orleans. Yet it was conceived with 
great ingenuity and executed with much 
skill and at great expense; for, while much 
of the afternoon’s display was cheap (paper 
muslin, tinsel, and old clothes), this was elab- 
orate and costly. It is said that the masks 
and disguises were ordered from Paris. As 
would be expected with such a theme, the 
exhibition was an array of the orders of 
creation, from the lowest up to man—the 
arrangement being zoophytes, crustacea, 
vertebrata, amphibia, etc., etc. I cannot 
give a picture of the scene. Your readers 
must imagine all that talent, skill, and 
money could do to get up the masks and 
forms, and then add all that the very genius 
of caricature could accomplish, and they 
will have some conception of the scene. Let 
me indicate a few of the most obvious but 
not the most elaborate hits. The first of the 
zoopbytes was the sponge; but so contrived 
that, while it was an obvious sponge, yet it 
was developed into a very good resemblance 
to that human ‘‘ soaker,” the drunkard, with 
bloated face, bruised eye, bandaged shin, 
smoking a bad cigar, and crowned with a 
shocking bad hat. Among the ampbibia 
appeared a seal, wreathed in sea-weed, lead- 
ing a young wife, a mermaid,. glittering 
with pearls and bearing a sea-nymph’s harp, 
followed by their gleeful offspring, a tadpole, 
with just legs enough to walk. The rodentia 
had among the rest a mole, with a spade on 
his shoulders, a rambeaver on his head, and 
other indications of Irish connection. The 
fox, with a cunning smile on his face and a 
collapsed carpet-bag in his hand, represented 
a not very popular set of Northern men 


now in the South. But the great caricature 


was the last—the gorilla—the final link be- 
tween man and what he came from. It will 
not be wondered at, though it may be con- 
demned, that the fun of the Southerners led 
them to give this specimen the thick lips, 
the black skin, the dashing shirt-collar, and 
the banjo that mark the colored race. 
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@)ks, races, colors, nations, and 
ages, the children forming a large and glee. 
ful portion. I saw no drunkenness, no rude. 
ness, heard no boisterous noises, and not a 
single cracker was fired. Everybody was 
kind. If you wished to work your way 
through the crowd, there was an alacrity in 
furthering your object, instead of Squaring 
the shoulders to hinder you, as is too often 
the case in the North. 

The grandest time was in the theater, at 
night, where the “ Mistick Krewe” acted ont 
the tableaux of Darwinism and ended the 
whole with the dance. That, of course, | 
did not see. It is orthodox to close the 
festivities at midnight, for the season of 
Lent begins at that hour; but the New 
Orleans papers the next day said that. the 
dance. continued till the dawn of “Ash 
Wednesday. Alas! for the degeneracy of the 
sons of the Church in New Orleans. 

How strange the conjunction of Mardi 
Gras and Darwinism—a folly coming down 
from the crumbling past of superstition to 
ridicule a folly coming up out of the half. 
chaotic and half-created world of science! 
If the ‘survival of the fittest” is the true 
test, who shall say which will live the 
longest, the old carnival or the new theory? 


———_—_———— 


MISS SMILEY IN BOSTON, 





BY THE REV. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, 





WE are having a real sensation in Boston; 
and when I say a real sensation I mean it 
And yet it is such a sensation as all the 
churches of God might well pray for; forit 
has affected the heart, rather than the head. 
Not that a woman should speak, for that 
Boston is accustomed to; nor that a woman 
should preach, for even that is no unheard 
of thing in these parts; but that a woman 
steering entirely clear of mere novelty: in 
dress, manner, or message should make ber 
appearance first in a Baptist church, and 
then be cordially and enthusiastically invited 
and welcomed into the pulpit of two of the 
most conservative of the Orthodox churches 
(Rev. Dr. Nehemiah Adams’s and Dr. Webb's), 
and gather around her from night to night 
and from day to day a larger congregation 
than (with two exceptions) assembles in any 
of the churches here on the Lord’s Day, 
to listen to her simple, unimpassioned, 
but earnest and loving message from 
God, is a sensation in truth. Miss Smiley's 
work in Brooklyn last winter, together with 
the trial of Dr. Cuyler by the presbytery of 
that city for allowing her to preach in his 
pulpit, to say nothing of the excitement oc- 
casioned by my subsequent baptism of her 
and administration of the Lord’s Supper to 
her and other of God’s dear children, who 
did not chance to be Baptists, have rendered 
her somewhat famous already. Nevertheless, 
I think some account of her work in Boston 
will be of interest to your readers. 

Three weeks ago, by my invitation, she 
appeared in my lecture-room on & Tuesday 
evening, and was greeted by an audience of 
600 or 700 persons; many of them, if not the 
most of them, drawn by curiosity. The next 
night, owing to the number who failed to be 
accommodated the evening before, we went 
up-stairs into our spacious audience-room; 
and during the rest of the week, with- 
out any advertising, save from the pul 
pit, the body of the house was filled 
with an audience of some 1,000 to 
1,200 persons. On the Lord’s Day the 
house was packed almost to suffocation, 
and hundreds turncd away from the door of 
the church. Thus for two weeks she 
preached in the Warren-avenue chureh, to 
one of the most absorbingly attentive audi- 
ences I have ever seen.’ ‘I'he interest bas 
not been a curious one; but it was awakened 
by soul hunger, and a soul hunger that win 
being fed upon the precious things of Christ 
Gospel, purée and unmixed. 

The slides themselves have ‘beeo 
marked. In'the first place, because for the 
most part they were composed of the best, 
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ane refined, and cultivated people of Bos- 
ton; secondly, because they represented, if 
notall, nearly every Christian denomination 
in the city. Perhaps there bas never been 
gathered so catholic an audience for three 
weeks in succession as. that which has at- 

‘tended her ministry bere, And another 

feature was that the same people came back 

night after pight, bringing others with them. 

Besides her evening services, she has given 
three afternoon Bible lessons in each week, 
which have been so largely attended that at 

Jast the lecture-rooms, though large, have 

been abandoned, and the main audience-room 

og tally as a preacher is very remark- 
able. First of all, she isa woman of rare 
natural gifts, polished by thorough Intellect- 
ual training and culture ; thea the long and 
loving study of God’s Word has made her 
familiar with its every page. Indeed, 
“Bible musing,” more than. Bible reading, 
has been her habit ; so that, when she han- 
ales the Word of God, it is only to open and 
gpread before the hungry hearts of her 
hearers the unsearchable of Christ. Added 
to this, her sermons, which abound in most 
exquisite illustrations, drawn mostly from 
her own experience and observation, show 
a thorough knowledge of the human heart 
and the religious craving of the soul; and 
go her every sentence seems to go right home 
to the hearts and consciences of her auditors. 
Her method of sermonizing is different 
from any other that I know of. It cannot be 
called textual, nor are her sermons mere 
themes, with a text tacked on. But she 
covers great belts of truth. supporting her 
thought with copious scriptural quotations 
from every part of the Book; and uses her 
text, which is always appropriate to her 
discourse and intimately related to it, as a 
hammer with which to drive home the 
troth. And it is wonderful with what power 
she uses her text in that way. 

Her voice is quiet, yet round and full; not 
very flexible, yet full of pathos ; and as she 
speaks her face lights up wondrously and 
sbines with love and tenderness. She has 
little or no action, stands in one place behind 
or near the pulpit, generally resting with 
one hand upon it, while with the other she 
makes occasional gesture, never more than 
that. 

For the most part her address is to Chris- 
tians (though she has many a loving message 
for the impenitent), and her mission seems 
tobe to lead them from the low levels of a 
half-worldly life into a higher, richer, and 
sweeter communion and walk with God; 
from the region of doubt and despair to that 
of confidence and trust—not in themselves, 
but in the Lord ; from an anxious, care-filled, 
and care-vexed life into a restful life-con- 
fidence in God as an all-loving and Almighty 
Father, who maketb all things work together 
for good. Ina word, she seems to be another 
Joshua, leading the people out from their 
wilderness, wandering iato the land beyond 
the Jordan; where there is conflict, indeed, 


but conflict that ends in victory and posses- 
sion 


Some ask: Is this the “higher life” 
teaching? Not that technically, but'that in 
fact; for, while she avoids the ‘‘cant” use 
of Bible terms—such as “‘ pefifection,” “ sanc- 
tification,” ‘‘ holiness,” and the like—the end 
is to persuade God’s people of fullness of the 
blessings of the Gospel of Christ. What you 
ask is the result of her works. In general, 
besides what has been just mentioned, to 
awaken a deep and profound conviction in 
the minds of the most thoughtful among us 
of the sweetness, power, and reality of the 
Gospel. In a word, it has turned Christian 
people away from the mere consideration of a 
Christian system or philosophy, to the thing 
itself; away from the truth about Christ, to 
Christ himself. It has had the effect of re- 
ducing the promises of the Gospel, so rich 
and full in themselves, to an actual expe- 
Tience in the hearts of her hearers. One 
of the marked features of her work is that 
gteat numbers of persons, mostly ladies, 
come to see her daily, and lay open be- 
fore her, for her sympathy and help, their 
spiritual difficulues; and, to my knowledge, 
they do not come. in vain. She is a true 
Physician to the wounded and tired spirit, 
and she knows where ‘the cordials of the 
Gospel are; and the Balm of Gilead with 
tender, loving hand she administers. I have 
heard very many of the best brethren in 
of the various churches say, without 





hesitation, that they have never known just 
such an; awakening among Christians as 
God has enabled her to work. The ultimate 
result must be that the blessing will over- 
flow upon the unconverted. There are 
some who are very much prejudiced against 
her because she is a woman; butall who 
submit their prejudices to a practical test, so 
far as I know, yield them. 

A. lady said to me to-day: “Our pastor 
wants her very much; but one of the deacons 
thinks it ‘irregular for a woman to preach. 
But, for my part, seeing there are so many 
irregularities in the lives of our Christian 
people that are not only tolerated, but 
winked at, Ido not see the consistency in 
objecting to the good Miss Smiley is doing 
because it is irregular.” That isa woman’s 
argument, and itis not a bad one. 

EE 


A LENTEN MEDITATION. 


BY MARY E. C. WYETH. 








From Jordan’s depths baptismal, neath the 


glow 
Of Heaven’s effulgence, went the blessed 
Lord, 
With prescient heart and footsteps sad and 
slow, 


Led of the Spirit, to fulfill the Word, 


Up to the wilderness. Ah! fearsome haunt 
Of demon power, where the Prince of Death 
Waited with guileful plea and bitter taunt 
To greet the Anointed with a Tempter’s 
breath. 


Thither, for us, the world’s Redeemer bore 
His lonely way, and fasted there alone. 

Deep shades of forest wild thick gathered o’er 
The mountain side and Him, the Sinless One. 


Shadows of human sin and human woe, 
Darker than Nature’s glooms, fast closed 
above 
The Holy One in his estate so low, 
Humbled for us, the Tempter’s power to 
prove. 


Wearied with vigils, faint with hunger-pain— 
A world’s temptation to be met and borne— 
The Sinless One, on whom no spot or stain 
Of earth is seen, confronts the Accuser’s 
scorn. 


“ A-hungered Thou, and Thou the Son of God ? 
Why, Gods work miracles!’ the Tempter 
said. 
“Tf Thou art very God, Thy name applaud ; 
Command these stones that they become Thy 
bread.”’ 


Meekly the Tempted raised his fainting head— 
Forever be His Holy Name adored— 

‘*Man shall not live by bread alone,”’ he said ; 
“But by the words of God, the mighty Lord.” 


Through haunts of men, with forceful, tempt- 
ing will, 
Up to the holy place, the Enemy 
The fainting Sufferer led, with malice sti] 
Tempting the Christ to prove his Deity. 


“Cast thyself down from temple spire,” he 
said. 
“?Tis written, ‘Naught shall harm God’s 
Holy One. 
Fol! give his angels charge.’ Be not afraid, 
it Thou’rt Jehovah’s well beloved Son.’’ 


Faint with the bitter fast, the vigil long, 

Yet zealous still for God’s most holy Word, 
He braced his soul against the Accuser’s wrong : 
“? Tis written, too, ‘Thou shalt not tempt the 

Lord.’ ” 


Foiled thus, the Enemy, with venomed guile, 
To mountain hight again the Sinless led. 
“Qh, Thou despised of men!” with mocking 
smile < 
And pleading voice the Arch Deceiver said, 


‘Worship Thoume. My might and power con- 
fess. 
Prince of this world am I. Men honor me. 
Bow down to me, amid this wilderness, 
And all the world I’ll freely give to Thee.” 


“¢ Get thee behind me, Satan,’’ said the Lord. 
“My Father’s Word I honor and obey. 

‘Worship the Lord thy God.’ That holy Word 
I for mankind have kept and keep for aye.’’ 


Oh, sacred Fast! oh, holy Lenten hours! 
Vanquished, the Tempter left Him there 
alone ; 3 
And angels’ food and restful, helpful powers 
Came down from Heaven to cheer God’s Hol: 
One. “ i 


Blest Conqueror, Thy weary trial past, 
Temptation overcome—the sweet. reward 
Of patient love crowning Thy bitter Fast— 
Through Lenten hours be Thou our strength, 
O Lord! 


Asu Wapunepay, 1878, 
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SOCIETY IN. THE FLESH AND IN 
- THE LORD. 


BY GAIL HAMILTON. 
“Lapy Huntineron,” says her biogra- 


‘pher, ‘‘ had been exemplary as a wife and 


mother and free from the corruptions of 
fashionable society,” even before she became 
technically a Christian. 

We must not corrupt society even for the 
sake of making’a foil to Lady Huntington’s 
purity. Atthe age of twenty-one she was 
married to the Earl of Huntington, who is 
mentioned as ‘‘a man of high and exem- 
plary character.” ‘‘She was sincere, just, 
and upright ; she was courteous, considerate, 
and charitable. In the stately 
household no earthly good was withholden, 
nor were earthly blessings abused by riot or 
excess. Dignity, sobriety, and refinement 
presided over the homes and halls of the 
Earl. Lord Huntington had several sisters, 
whose thoughtful cast of mind made them 
particularly welcome to his house. In 
them Lady Huntington had found kindred 
spirits.” “The Earl was a man of unblem- 
ished character; and, though -not a believer 
in~ the distinctive theology of his wife, he 
courteously entertained her religious friends.” 

Here there was a whole family—and the 
only family to whom we are fairly intro- 
duced—in the first and most fashionable 
circles, maintaining as good a reputation as 
it is possible to find in the most devout of 
religious circles. Whatever we may say 
about frames of mind, states of heart, words 
of the lips, no one can be anything better 
than sincere, just, upright, courteous, consid- 
erate, charitable, exemplary. As we meet 
incidentally other members of this same 
fashionable society, we are not altogether un- 
favorably impressed. They thronged her 
house to hear Whitefield preach ; and, hav- 
ing heard him once, desired to come again. 
Lord Bolingbroke was moved, and asked 
Whitefield to come and see him the next 
morning; and ‘‘ Whitefield used the 
current compliments of address common 
to that period — more fulsome then 
than now.” Lord Bolingbroke “heartily 
despised the Gospel, yet affected to reverence 
it.” Which was certainly good-humored and 
civil. He also ‘‘desires his compliments 
and thanks to Dr. Doddridge, and hopes he 
shall.continue to deserve his good opinion.” 
So it. seems he had deserved it. Lord Hunt- 
ington, her son, had a dislike to religion; 
but he was ‘‘ most tender, respectful,. and 
kind to his mother,” as well as ‘‘ interesting, 
elegant, aud accomplished” in corrupt so- 
ciety. Lord Chesterfield used a ‘‘ polished 
sarcasm” toward the faith; but he offered 
his chapel to Lady Huntington’s chaplain 
during their summer tours, and, ‘‘ at Lady 
Huntington’s solicitations, he often contrib- 
uted to the cause of Christ,” though it would 
seem as if delicacy could not have asked 
him to contribute to a cause in which he 
did not believe. Surely, here the worldly 
gentleman shows to better advantage than 
the Christian lady. ‘‘ He had been the early 
friend and companion of Earl Huntington, 
after whose death he seems always to have 
remained on a friendly footing with the 
Countess. Toward the young Earl we find 
him acting as toward an adopted son; a cir- 
cumstance which Lady Huntington is pre- 
sumed not to have been able to control and 
which must have occasioned her no little 
sorrow.” 

Not quite so fast, if you please, worthy 
biographer. Your facts and your presump- 
tions and your forced inferences are com- 
mingled too precipitately. It was, surely, 
not a bad trait even in a ‘“‘corrupt” man to 
actthe part of father to his dead friend’s 
son. Nor was Lady Huntington, with all 
her devotion, in the least insensible to the 
advantages of birth and position. She and 
Mr. Whitefield were quite aware when the 
“great ones” heard them patiently. She 
got her daughter a place at court, and her 
subsequent marriage to the Earl of Moria 
“seems to have given much satisfaction.” 
Another daughter’s honor in being ap- 


pointed one of six to help Princess Augusta 


bear the train of Queen Charlotte on her 
coronation day was sufficiently appreciated 
to pass into history. Her marriage with 
Col. George Hastings was much approved 
by her mother; and at Paris her eldest son, 


just become of age, “is warmly greeted by 


the most distinguished English residents— 
particularly - introduced, as he is, by Lord 








Chesterfield.”.. With Lord. Chesterfield re- 
maining on friendly terms with Lady Hunt- 
ington all his life, and paying her compli- 
ments, and, at her solicitation and in most 
polite phrase, contributing to her cause, in 
which he had no faith, I see not a particle of 
evidence that his friendship to her son waz 
to the mother a source of sorrow or a thing 
which she had any wish to hinder. 

Other most exemplary friends of Lady 
Huntington in this corrupt fashionable soci- 
ety seem to have been Lord and Lady Glen- 
archy, ‘‘ just returned from the gayeties and 
excitement of a continental tour,” and Lord 
and Lady Sutherland, of whom Lady 
Huntington says, “Never have I seen a 
more lovely couple.” Aithouch they have 
not yet been led ‘‘to the fountain of living 
waters,” ‘‘ they may indeed with justice be 
called the flower of Scotland.” 

In short, while we declaim in general 
terms on the frivolity and vanity of fash- 
ionable society, aclose acquaintance with it 
reveals about the same proportion of excel- 
lence that is found in any society. As we 
meet its members in these pages, they by no 
means Dear out the charge of corruption so 
lightly and easily made. 

Let us glance at the society of Lady 
Huntington’s liking. “Her princely man 
sions were open with a tireless hospitality to 
every one who loved her Lord.” But is that 
the true principle of hospitality? If ye love 
them which love you, what reward have ye? 
This is not a strict statement of fact; but it 
is as pertinent as if it were. Lady Hunting- 
ton did open her house to those who did not 
love her Lord; but her biographer seems 
not to think that counts for anything in the 
general summing up. ‘‘ During the lifetime 
of the Earl, Lady Huntington’s time was 
necessarily engrossed by many cares, which 
withheld her from the friends and the inter- 
ests which lay nearest her heart.” But 
what right had she, the wife of a man of un- 
blemished character and chivalrous cour- 
tesy, to any friends nearer her heart than 
her husband, to any interests more close 
than his? A pretty religion that in whose 
path a high-minded husband is a hinder- 
ance! ‘‘ As mistress of his princely man- 
sion, she had duties to general society which 
could not be slighted. Respect and affection 
for him controlled her private preferences; 
and, without making her disloyal to her re- 
ligious convictions, blended her interests 
with his own. The tie is now broken; .. . 
and henceforth we find unfolding that lofty 
energy of character which has identified her 
name with the revived Christianity of her 
day.” A revival, it is significant to remem- 
ber, in which her husband and her son did 
not share. 

And how did Lady Huntington recon- 
struct society when her husband was no 
longer alive to restrain the indulgence of 
her “ private preferences”? Chiefly on a 
basis of preaching, one would say. Certain- 
ly the amount she underwent was appalling. 
Not content with her tours and her chapels, 
she was constantly having sermons in her 
own house. “Ashby Place,” one of her 
homes, writes Whitefield, ‘‘is like a bethel. 
We have the sacrament every morning, 
heavenly conversation all day, and preach- 
ing at night.” There is no disputing about 
tastes; but certainly this seems too much of 
a good thing for a steady, well-balanced life. 
Surely, any conversation carried on all day 
and day after day would cease to be heaven- 
ly. With ‘“‘ five clergymen beneath her hos- 
pitable roof” and an indefinite number of 
dear Lady Fannys, and Annes, and Bettys, 
they appear all to have been in a state of 
the most gushing happiness. Women are 
good by nature, and clergymen are good by 
grace; but it seems as if their religion 
would have been more nervous, sinewy, and 
commanding, more effective, perhaps, upon 
the husband and son, if a few brawny sin- 
ners had been let in upon them, speaking 
the language of the world, the flesh, and 


the Devil, and permitting, not to say com- 
pelling, religion and infidelity to put: off 
their fine array and meet in a real hand-to- 
hand combat. But, the church sang songs 
over the harpsichord and talked heavenly 
talk all day in the drawing-rooms; and ‘the 
world indulged in ‘‘ polished sarcasm” and 
‘*gevere- denunciation’ outside; and both 
interchanged fulsome personal compliment; 
and ‘‘Lord Huntington died as he had 
lived”; and around the dying moments of 
Lord :Chesterfield ‘‘the blackness a dark- 
D accompanied by every gloomy horror, 
thickened most awfully” ; a Horace Wal- 
pole scoffed to the bitter end, ; 
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RETROGRESSION IN RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


Tue power to amend the fundamental 
constitution of the state, vested in the repre- 
sentatives of the people, takes away all pre- 
text for revolution and opens the door to 
all possible improvements through the 
teachings of experience. But, unhappily, at 
the same time, it gives opportunity to 
scheming demagogues, to political fanatics, 
and to excited and unreasoning majorities, 
in times of public danger or fear, so to 
change the organic law as to rivet party 
chains upon posterity and to transform the 
palladium of liberty into the pretext and 
defense of persecution and of tyranny. 
Such a process of constitutional amendment 
is now going on in Prussia, under the lead 
of the Liberal party. Alarmed at the en- 
croachments of the Roman Catholic Church 
upon the prerogatives of the state and the 
loyalty of the citizen, the Liberals have re- 
sorted to the dangerous expedient of chang- 
ing the fundamental law to meet.a present 
emergency, and this by hampering with 
state restrictions the hardly-won principle 
of religious liberty. I recently sketched 
the laws by which it is proposed to curtail 
the abuses of the Roman Catholic Church— 
laws which breath from one side the oxygen 
of personal liberty, and from the other the 
nitrogen of state control; one set providing 
for greater freedom in quitting the Church or 
in resisting its dogmas and discipline, and 
another set providing for a civil inspection 
and control over the education and institu- 
tion of the clergy, their tenure of office, 
their relations to their superiors, and their 
amenability to Church censures. This lat- 
ter set of regulations are intended to clinch 
the authority of the state over the Church, 
and are relied upon to train the Roman 
Catholic clergy in loyalty, intelligence, and 
manliness, and to hold the hierarchy under 
legal and financial obligations to keep the 
peace. 

But it was doubtful whether, in case such 
laws should be tested before the civil tribun- 
als, the courts would vindicate them under 
a constitution which declares religious free- 
dom to be inviolate; and so the committee 
to whom were referred the laws as prepared 
by the ministry took the precaution to 
recommend to Parliament such amendments 
to the constitution as should open the way 
for this special ecclesiastical legislation. 
After a spirited discussion these amendments 
were adopted by a majority of more than 
two-thirds of the House of Deputies. They 
have now been sent up to the House of 
Lords, and the King is reported to have ex- 
pressed the hope that the Lords will not this 
time require such pushing as was needed for 
the adoption of the Country Reform Bill. 
If adopted by the Lords these amendments 
must be readopted, after an interval of three 
weeks, by concurrent majorities of both 
houses, when they will become a part of the 
constitution. The following are the articles 
as amended ; and the amendments are given 
in italics, to show precisely what changes 
they introduce into the organic law: 

‘* Art. XV. The Evangelical andthe Roman 
Catholic churches, as well as every other relig- 
ious society, shall order and administer their 
affairs independently; dut shall continue sub- 

ject to the laws of the state and to the legally 
appointed supervision of the state. Under the 
same regulations each religious society shall 
continue in the possession and enjoyment of 
the institutions, endowments, and income 
set apart to its use for worship, education, 
and general prosperity. 

‘* ART, Ill. The right of seleeting, pre- 
senting, appointing, or confirming for the 
possession of ecclesiastical places, so far as 
this has rested in the state, and not in 
special titles and rights of patrenage, is re- 
linquished, except in the case of chaplains 
for the army and for public institutions. 
Nevertheless, the laws shall determine the powers 
of the state with reference to the training, the 
institution, and the dismission of the clergy and 
other religious functionaries, and shall define 
the boundaries of the power of Church disei- 
pline.” 

By these articles it will be seen that the 
state virtually resumes all that ecclesiastical 
control which in the “ constitutional” fever 
of civil and religious liberty in 1850 it had 
bound itself to relinquish forever. It can 
make what laws it pleases, appoint what 
officers it pleases, devise what measures it 
pleases for the purpose of supervising the 
churches in the “ independent” administra- 
tion of their affairs! It can give any orders, 
make any regulations whatever concerning 








settlement or the dismissal of a clergyman 
dependent upon the approval of’a civil 
officer; and can.appoint civil tribunals to re- 
vise, and even’to reverse the discipline of 
ecclesiastical courts. The right to do all 
these things is henceforth to be guaranteed 
by the Constitution of Prussia, as belonging 
to the civil government. So wide asunder 
are these Constitution amendments from the 
first amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States, which declares that ‘‘Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.” Yet the party of progress 
in Prussia exults in these declarations, and 
in the laws which it is proposed to enact 
under them, as giving the state power to 
thwart the machinations of the Roman 
Catholics. 

Far-seeing men, however, knew that such 
arbitrary measures will fail of their object. 
The Romish hierarchy will contrive to 
evade them, and they will react against lib- 
erty in other directions. The leaders of the 
Evangelical Church have taken the alarm, 
and have addressed to Parliament a remon- 
strance against laws which would require a 
special dispensation from a civil officer to 
enable a ‘‘ Reformed” congregation to call a 
pastor from Switzerland, or to allow one 
of their own ministers to accept a pastorate 
in Germany after having labored in some 
foreign field; and, above all, which would 
permit a member of their own body ad- 
judged guilty of heresy by the consistory 
to appeal to a civil judge for a reversal of 
this theological decision. One member of 
the House of Deputies boldly advocated such 
an amendment of the Constitution as would 
give to all religious bodies the independence 
which they enjoy in the United States, at 
the same time leaving them to support 
themselves without aid from Government. 
But the country is not ripe for this; and 
so Parliament amended backward, instead 
of forward. As the amendments were 
passed for the sake of the laws, the laws are 
pretty sure to follow. One cannot but hope, 
however, that such legislation marks only a 
period of transition, and will provoke its 
own repeal, in favor of a broader and truer 
system. Meantime, itis significant that an 
order for two million stand of arms, of im- 
proved construction, has been given out in 
Birmingham for the Prussian Government; 
and that the estimate for the fortifications 
of the German Empire is sixty-four millions 


of thalers! ZEGYPTER. 
Bsatty, Prussia, February, 1873. 


A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


THE CALDWELL CASE.—WHAT IT 
MEANS. 





THE Caldwell debate still occupies all the 
public sessions of the Senate, and deepens 
in interest day by day, as personal debates 
are almost sure todo. It has been for some 
time apparent that the resolution of the 
Comunittee on Privileges and Elections declar- 
ing Mr. Caldwell’s seat to be vacant will be 
defeated. Nearly all the Democrats and a 
sufficient number of the Republicans are 
pledged to the impolicy of going behind the 
scenes—?. ¢, behind the certificates of 
election to the actions of state legislatures 
to insure its defeat. A resolution is now 
pending, to be acted upon as soon as this 
expected defeat is accomplished, which pro- 
vides for Caldwell’s expulsion. This will re- 
quire a two-third vote, which it will not re- 
ceive. Thus you see,if he chooses, he will 
remain in his senatcrial seat in spite of 
proven corruption. Unlike the House, the 
Senate will treat the question of expulsion 
as the exercise of mere arbitrary power; 
but Mr. Caldwell will receive no injury from 
it. During the progress of debate nobody 
takes it with such apparent coolness 
as Mr. Caldwell himself. Usually he 
listens with smiling serenity to the 
most scathing charges of corruption 
and bribery: made against himself. When 
Mr. Morton or anybody else gets foggy on 
a point, he goes and whispers in their ears 
to refresh their. memory. Indeed, it is so 
utterly proven that at least every other 
man in Kansas sells his vote, as he does his 
sheep, to the highest bidder, the fact. no 
longer excites comment, nor is it possible for 
the buyer of votes to regard himself as a 
sinner. The contrary only could excite 
surprise. ; / 
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has no jurisdiction over the motives or 
means by which a member obtains his elec- 
tion; that the senate can only expel a mem- 
ber for acts committed after he has been ad- 
mitted to that body. Senators Morton, 
Buckingham, Schurz, and others differ in 
toto from this doctrme. They contend that 
the Senate has a right to protect itself 
against all improper persons—a perfect right 
to go beyond credentials, and to inquire as 
to elections. The power-to expel or to com- 
mit has been uniformly admitted in Par- 
liament, and the defensive portion of 
the Senate stand in the stronghold of 
this power. The only man who has 
stirred Caldwell out of his apparent 
peace is Carl Schurz. Nobody knows better 
than Mr. Schurz whether he holds in his 
own absolute integrity the moral right to 
denounce a failing brother more mercilessly 
than anybody else. At any rate, he does it. 
For the first time during the entire debate the 
nonchalance of Caldwell was disturbed by 
the accusation and sarcasm of Schurz. He 
could not sit under the biting invective of 
his accuser; but left his seat and the Senate 
Chamber. Usually he sits the long hours 
through, with his face resting on his hand, 
a bouquet on the desk before him ; for, since 
Mrs. General Sherman eomforted the heart 
of Oakes Ames with flowers on his desk, 
many other ladies have taken to doing like- 
wise. In one day Senators Carpenter, 
Logan, Cameron, and Caldwell sat or 
‘*loafed,” according to their manner, behind 
these floral favors. Mr. Caldwell reposes 
behind his—a slight, refined, but, on the 
whole,a rather feeble-looking man, both in 
physical and mental calaber. The expres- 
sion of his face is amiable; yet in it 
lurks a look that may be only sharp- 
ness and may be cunning. He is 
keen enough, at least, to have made 
himself very rich, both by trade and 
contracts; and, having accomplished this 
most desirable American feat, what more 
natural than that he attempt the next one 
(which in our generation has become the 
sequence of the first)—office. He was nota 
politician by trade; but the men who are 
(who make all their money in the barter of 
politics) came to him and said: 

“Caldwell, give us so much money, and 
we will make you a United States senator.” 

Caldwell gave the money, and is a senator, 
although he may not be one long. Men talk 
a vast deal about ‘‘ honor” and claim it as an 
especially masculine virtue. That they can 
divorce it so often from their manhood when 
it suits their interest, that they can go void 
of it into politics or into anything else that 
excites their selfishness, is—well, at least, it 
is a pity. Men who would deem it an ir- 
remediable stain on their personal reputation 
to bribe in their ‘‘ business” can bribe and 
buy in politics without stirring a pin-feather 
of their conscience. Caldwell paid his thou- 
sands to the men who made him a senator; 
but it seeins that one man wanted thousands 
more, which Caldwell refused to pay. The 
man told on him. And to-day Caldwell is 
being tried for bribery, and is very much in 
need of bouquets and other consolations. 
Now, if I don’t pounce upon this poor man 
with the virtuous scorn of Carl Schurz, it is 
because I do not believe in stoning a man to 
death solely because he has been found out. 
Nordo 1 see any especial moral beauty in 
gentlemen who sit safely ensconced in glass 
houses of their oven (securely wadded), throw- 
ing stones from inside at the unfortunate 
mortal whose like habitation is smashed 
above his head. The thing to be bewept and 
to be wiped out is the universally low tone 
of legislative and political morality, whose 
sure poison is slowly creeping into every 
fiber of our body politic. The thing to be 
done is, not to denounce one man, or two 
men, or a dozen men, who, through weak- 
ness, willfulness, or inadvertence, may 
have fallen into a snare or have shot 
up into place and power, the pure 
fungus growth of the rottenness from which 
they spring; it is for the people themselves 
to set such penalty upon deception, false- 
hood, and political corruption in their rep- 
resentatives that its indulgence shall entail 
upon them the guilt and the disgrace of any 
other crime. It is a rare exception that any 
man in Congress will rise above the level of 
the public sentiment which sent him thither. 
If this is stern, pure, inflexible, he will 
struggle toward its demand; if it is low, cor- 
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and nearer to its level. How many 

sitin their senatorial seats to-day, uncbal. 
lenged, who know that they bought 
dollar for dellar, as much as Caldwell 
bought his. Do you wonder that they 

the Senate’s right to inquire behind 

tials ? Said an eminent judge of this 

within a week: ‘The position of senator 
has become so lucrative, men, especi 
Western men, think it cheaply bought a} 
any price.” 

“‘Any senator who does not make his office 
pay at least a hundred thousand dollars aterm 
does not use his chances,” said a man of the 
world, perfectly informed of what he spoke, 
That many do not use their chancer jg per. 
fectly certain, and equally certain that many 
do. There are men in both houses of Cop. 
gress who would deliberately choose poverty 
rather than riches the price of their honor, 
Yet this type of men in the Congress of the 
United States each year becomes rarer, Why? 
Not because the nation is not rich in such 
men. But because the power which Prevails 
does not send such men thither. Honest 
men still come who are the absolute choice 
of their constituents; but they no longer 
make, as they once did, the majority of 
Congress. That the public sentiment of g 
constituency decides the moral standard of 
& representative is proven by the fact that 
in at least some of the states of New En. 
gland a man who could afford to buy his 
election never could be elected, while west 
of the Missississippi a man who dog 
not buy his election is equally sure of 
defeat. Such is the cupidity aroused by 
the measureless mining and railroad interests 
of the West that more and more men are 
sent hither from that region by rich 
monopolies and corporations, to secure cer. 
tain company ends, or because they them- 
selves, a part of those corporations and 
movopolies, buy their seats in advance. 

Does it need prophetic vision to foresee 

that such political corruption, unless stayed 

in its sure legitimate result, will endin the 

utter degradation of a republican govern. 

ment, in the demoralizatian of national 

character? What sadder proof can we have 

than that which the last winter has given 

us? If it has already so far prevailed that 

the most trusted men in national legislation 
have stopped to barter and to exchange the 
small coin of illegitimate profits, and then 
stooped to prevaricate and to deny their 
peculation, what can we expect of men in 
power who make no pretense to high moral 
quality—the men who buy their places, 
and then use them to build up their own 
colossal fortunes, who blend legislative and 
corporative action and interest till in a thou 
sand instances the two are identical. This 
subsidy of national interest to personal and 
pecuniary greed is the canker which is eating 
outthe purity and perpetuity of the American 
Government. Thank God its cure is with 
the people, who may yet prove, by the men 
that they send to represent them, that, after 
all, truth and honor are the crown-jewels 
of manhood. It is with the mother who 
teaches her child that integrity is more to be 
sought than fine gold. It is with the wife 
who proves.to her husband by her own 
character antl daily life that his honor un- 
questioned, unstained is more to her than 
wealth, fine equipage, glittering raiment, or 
official station. It is with the man who in 
success or defeat can say with truth: “I 
never knowingly wronged another, and I 
have always tried to be true to my 
highest self.” It lies in an entire 
uplifting and purifying of _ public 
sentiment, in a quickening of the con 
science of all the people, till they hold 
that peculation in high places is as des 
picable and punishable a crime as the pick- 
ing of a private pocket, and meet disgrace 
and punishment accordingly. Nothing 
short of an pamper enace of ones 

’s legislative action can 
pot ‘government from degeneration 
eal | final disintegration. This will be the 
standard of every American legislator when 
it is the imperative demand of the American 
people; and never until it is. Then every 
statesman in his seat will feel that his own 
personal integrity is identical with the honor 
of the state; and every investigating “4 
mittee will realize that ee duty. z hay ro 
expose, no’ 

hide way, sin of any man who stands & 
representative of the people—of Or = 
interests, their — we ‘AMES. 





Wasuincrox, D. 0., March 19th, 1873, 
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~~ (OME NORTHWARD! 
BY CAROLINE H. RHODES. 


northward, long-delaying sun, 
Gown breathe this earth to life again, 
That long has lain so chill and cold ; 
Come, warm, soft-falling rain. 


The winds of March are chill and bleak, 
_ And snow and ice where’er I turn ; 
‘Twas only on this morn I saw 

Etched on my pane a fern— 


A weird, fantastic, ghostlike thing, 
Hard by a ghostlike, icy town. 

[longed for soft, fresh-smelling earth, 
Green ferns, with fronds of brown, 


And willow catkins, and the trail 
Of pale arbutus’s scented bloom ; 
“And oh! ethereal wood violet, 
Thy delicate perfume ! 


We're weary waiting. How we long 
To see the swelling leaf-buds’ green, 

The cherry trees’ soft crown of snow, 
The peach-trees’ pinky sheen. 

Gome northward, long-delaying sun, 
‘And kiss the earth to life again, 

And gladden these tired hearts of ours. 
Come, warm, soft-falling rain ! 





Rise AND FALL OF THE SLAVE 
POWER IN AMERICA." 


No. LXXXIX. 


ABROGATION OF MISSOURI COMPROMISE. 
—DEBATE CONTINUED.—SPEECHES OF 
GERRIT SMITH AND BENTON.—PAS- 
SAGE OF BILL.—CLOSING SPEECHES 
OF SEWARD AND CHASE. 


BY THE HON. HENRY WILSON, 
Vice-PResipENt oF THE Untrep States. 


Reapers of these long and excited de- 
bates cannot fail to notice the variety of 
aspects in which the subject was examined. 
While the burden of argument was political, 
and referred to the ordinary considerations 
which partisan necessities, personal am- 
bition, and sectional aggrandisement would 
suggest, on the one hand, with an occasional 
expression of real or simulated regard for 
honesty and good faith, on the other, there 
were not wauting those who rose above 
mere temporary and prudential consider- 
ations, and examined the subject on a higher 
plane of thought and feeling. They took it 
to the forum of conscience and applied to it 
the tests of moral as well as of political re- 
sponsibility, the teachings of the revealed 
law of the Creator as well as of the observed 
laws of his creation. 

Among them was Gerrit Smith, of New 
York, who added to a generous fortune, in- 
herited from his father, the richer endow- 
ments of a large heart, high mental culture, 
anda national reputation for princely be- 
neficence. Warmly espousing the cause of 
the lowly in that hour of darkness and dan- 
ger, he lived to reap the rich fruitage of 
seed then sown, and to share personally in 
the triumphs that followed the sore defeats 
which then distressed him. His theme was: 
“No slavery in Nebraska and no slavery in 
America.” His speech was long end ex- 
haustive. His argument was based not so 
much on expediency and compacts as upon 
the eternal principles of immutable morality 
and justice. He commenced by saying that 
the slavery question was up again, even in 

; that it would not keep down at 
any bidding, however authoritative. The 
President, he said, had made its keeping down 
the great end of his office. Members of Con- 
gtess, political conventions, and “titled di- 
vines, taking their cue from commerce and 
Politics, and being no less servile than mer- 
chants and demagogues,” had done what 
they could to keep it out of sight. Referring 
Wo the madness in man to attempt to hold in 
check the forces of the moral world, he said: 
“The power which is ever and anon throw- 
ing up the slavery question into our unwill- 
ing and afirighted faces is truth. The pas- 
tion, blinded and infatuated, may not dis- 
cern this mighty agent. Nevertheless, truth 

and reigns forever, and she will be con- 
tossing up unsettled questions. We 
must bear in mind, too, that every question 
Which has not been disposed of in conform- 
ity with her requirements and which has not 
een laid to repose on her own blessed 
is an unsettled question. Hence, 
tlavery isan unsettled question, and must 
Continue such unti it shall have fled forever 
from the presence of liberty. It must be an 
ao according to Act of Congress, by H. C. 
United 


in the year 1870, in the District Court of the 
for the Southern District of New York. 
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entirely unsettled question, because not only 
is it not in harmony with truth, but there is 
not one particle of truth in it. Slavery is 
the baldest and biggest lie on earth. In re- 
ducing man to a chattel, it denies that man 1s 
man; and in denying that man is man it de- 
nies that God isGod. For in his own image 
made he man—the black man and the red 
man, a8 well as the white man.” Asserting 
that there was no law for American slavery, 
and that there could be no law for avy other 
slavery, he predicted that the time would 
come when the nation, then well nigh dead 
to any attempt to bring her to repentance, 
would listen to “ the voices of truthful, ten- 
der, and faithful admonition”; that the day 
of her redemption, “of her broken-hearted 
sorrow for her crimes,” would, sooner or 
later, come. 

Of avery different character was a speech, 
though on the same side of the question at 
issue, from Mr. Benton, then a member of 
the House. More than his peer, perhaps, in 
talents and knowledge, in political standing 
and influence, and equally opposed to the 
measure under discussion, the spirit of the 
speakers and purport of the two speeches 
were strangely unlike. While the one was 
absorbed in a benevolent regard for others, 
the other seemed on fire with an all-consum- 
ing egotism ; while the one seemed solicitous 
to do good to all, the other appeared mainly 
anxious to crush his enemies; while the 
words of the one seemed to be wafted on the 
refreshing breezes which came from the 
scenes of celestial love, thé other’s were 
borne on the sirocco breath of a haughty 
dogmatism and an intense political hatred. 
Alluding to the Douglas amendment, which 
Mr. Chase had characterized as an after- 
thought, he called it “a little stump speech 
injected into the belly of the bill, and which 
must have a prodigious effect when recited 
in the prairies, and out toward the frontier, 
and up toward the heads of the creeks. He 
declared territorial sovereignty to be a “‘ mon- 
strosity,” “born of timidity and ambition, 
hatched into existence in the hot incubation 
of a presidential canvass,” “as nonsense, as 
the essence of nonsense, as the quintessence of 
nonsense, as the five times distilled essence of 
political nonsensicality.” ‘‘ Three dogmas,” 
he said, ‘‘ now afflict the land: squatter sov- 
ereignty, non-intervention, and no power in 
Congress to legislate upon slavery in the 
territories. This bill asserts the whole three: 
and beautifully illustrates the whole three 
by knocking one on the head with the other 
and trampling each under foot in its turn. 
It is a bill of assumptions and contradictions, 
assuming what is unfounded and contradict- 
ing what it assumes—a balancing every af- 
firmation by a negation. It is a see-saw bill. 
Not the innocent see-saw which children 
play on a plank stuck through a fence; but 
the up-and-down game of politicians, played 
at the expense of the peace and harmony of 
the Union. It is an amphibological 
bill, stuffed with monstrosities, hobbled with 
contradictions, and badgered with a pro- 
viso.” He declared that the troubles of the 
country came from ‘‘ uneasy politicians,” 
and its safety from the ‘tranquil masses.” 
He charged that this bill, designed to destroy 
forever the Missouri Compromise, was not 
called for by any “human being living or 
expecting to live on the territories; but by 
a silent, secret, limping, balting, creeping, 
squinting, impish motion, conceived in the 
dark and mid-wifed in a committee-room.” 

The measure was warmly opposed by 
Thomas D. Eliot, of Massachusetts, Him- 
self a representative from the earliest home 
of the Pilgrims, he spoke for the Christian 
civilization they had introduced and of its 
claims upon the nation. ‘‘The footfall that 
first touched the rock of Plymouth,” he 
said, “struck it with a blow more potent for 
good than that of the prophet’s rod within 
the wilderness; for from it have poured for 
many generations the waters of education, 
of religion, of life.” 

N. P. Banks, from the same state, elected 
to the House asa Democrat, spoke also in 
opposition. Maintaining that slave labor 
was incompatible with free labor, he con- 
tended that extending slavery was legislat- 
ing “for the benefit of capital and against 
men.” He spoke eloquently for the three 
thousand New England clergymen who bad 
memorialized Congress against the measure, 
and who had been bitterly assailed in both 
houses. He declared that they had a merit- 
orious history, that their culture, their 





learning, and their patriotism has essentially 
contributed to the best features of American 
society. ‘‘They are not,” he said, “anar- 
chists nor revolutionists. They are timid, 
conservative, inquiring, dependent men. 
They have no life-tenures; they accumulate 
no fortunes. They consolidate no powers; 
they organize no forces. Isolated and de- 
pendent, they have parted with no rights 
and have no selfish ends, The sincerity of 
their protestation is beyond question, as the 
earnestness of their appeal should be beyond 
censure.” John Z. Goodrich; of the same 
state, predicted that the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise would wipe. out, as with 
a sponge, all compromises.» Mr. Campbell, 
of Ohio, warmly:advocated the principles of 
the ordinance of ’87, and-of the compromise 
of 1820; and he declared, if the bill should 
pass, he would return to his home to wage 
‘‘an unrelenting and ceaseless war against 
slavery to the furthermost limits of the Con- 
stitution.” 

As usual, however, the most humiliating 
and extreme utterances were from Northern 
men. Among them was one from Michael 
Walsh, who represented what was styled 
the ‘‘subterranean” Democracy of New 
York. Hedeclared that the only difference 
between the negro slave of the South and 
the wages slave of the North fs that the one 
has a master without asking for one, and 
the other has to beg for the privilege of be- 
coming a slave, The one is a slave of an in- 
dividual ; the other is the slave of an inex- 
orable class.” 

The general debate, which was on a bill 
substantially the same as that of the Senate, 
was closed on the 20th of May, by Mr. 
Richardson. The amendment, offered by 
Mr. Mace, a Democratic member from In- 
diana, empowering the territorial legisla- 
ture to establish or prohibit slavery was re- 
jected. Several other amendments were of- 
fered, and rejected by decisive majorities. 

It was understood that the friends of the 
measure would force it to a vote on the 22d. 
Its opponents, deeply impressed with its 
fearful character and apprehended results, 
felt called upon to use all legitimate means to 
delay and, if possible, to defeat its passage. 
In a body with parties so nearly balanced 
and with many veteran tacticians it was no 
trifling matter to successfully engineer the 
measure through the House. Alexander H. 
Stephens was selected for that purpose. It 
was admitted, alike by friend and foe, that 
the management of that severe parliament- 
ary conflict was a most adroit and skillful 
exhibition of legislative strategy. He first 
moved to strike out the enacting clause of 
the bill. That motion was sustained by a 
nearly unanimous vote. Butthe House re- 
fused, by twenty majority, to concur in the 
vote of the Committee of the Whole. A sub- 
stitute was then moved by Mr. Richardson, 
which was adopted by a majority of nine- 
teen, and the bill was then passed by a 
majority of thirteen. And thus a measure 
so fraught with momentous consequences, 
after a debate of nearly four months, re- 
ceived the sanction of the body on which 
alone had hung any hopes of its rejection. 
The passage of the bill through the House 
was applauded by the crowded galleries and 
hailed with noisy demonstrations through 
the country as the grandest victory yet won 
by the Slave Power. Of course, the friends 
of freedom, sadly disappointed, were filled 
with deep anxieties and gloomy forebodings 
for the future. 

The House bill went to the Senate as an 
original measure, and was taken up for con- 
sideration on the 24th of May. Mr. Pearce, 
of Maryland, moved to strike out the pro- 
vision allowing aliens to vote. Mr. Bell, of 
Tennessee, addressed the Senate at great 
length in explanation and defense of the 
vote he felt constrained to give, and against 
the unauthorized announcement which had 
been made that ‘‘ the Southern Whigs are a 
unit in support of the measure.” From his 
speech it appeared that there had been a 
caucus of Southern Whigs to remonstrate 
with the National Intelligencer for its oppo- 
sition to the measure, and to secure the an- 
nouncement that they were “a unit for the 
measure.” His speech, which was more im- 
portant for the insight it afforded of Southern 
tactics than for its professed object, began 
with an acknowledgment: that his first im- 
pression was that he should be forced to go 
fot the bill, whether he approved it or not, 
because he confessed he could not see how 





he could separate from his ‘‘ Southern Whig 
friends and the Southern delegation in Con- 
gress,” and because he had been “‘ told over 
and over again that he would he politically 
dead and that his standing as.a public mau 
would be utterly destroyed if he should vote 
against that bill; though, really,” he gdded, 
‘Mr. Toomb: is the only senator from tha 
South with whom I ever conversed who 
thought this was a good thing im itself.” On 
the other hand, one of his colleagues had 
declared that he “would regard the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise as a yiolation of 
his honor as a Southern man, and that he 
would lose his right arm before he would 
sustain it by his vote.” Another, equally 
strong in his convictions, ad expressed his 
apprehensions of ‘‘ the dangerous and un- 
happy results of the measure.” Besides, 
there had been no “organ, Whig or Dem- 
ocratic, in Tennessee which had uttered “‘a 
syllable of complaint against the Missouri 
Restriction Act, or even suggested the idea 
that it was proper or desirable to repeal it.” 
Yet, for the sake of retaining the Northern 
wing of the Whig party, the “sound Na- 
tional Whigs” of “ conservative spirit” —like 
the five hundred of the most respectable 
citizens of Boston, who had “ enrolled 
themselves as special constables to secure the 
execution of the Fugitive Slave Act,” but 
who were “ becoming slarmed at the con- 
sequences’ which threatened to follow 
the adoption of this measure”’—he must 
refuse to vote for the bill, though per- 
sonally favorable to it. He alone, however, 
of the Southern Whigs withheld his vote 
from this iniquitous measure. Every other 
member succumbed to the pressure, ac- 
knowledging that with him fealty to slavery 
was paramount to the claims of party, as it 
revealed, too, the only condition on which a 
national organization could exist. Nor was 
the ‘‘ conservative” clause to which he re- 
ferred groundless, nor was his sacrifice for 
the Whig party availing. For from that 
hour it did disappear from the arena of na- 
tional politics. This result was foreshad- 
owed by the interruptions and _ill-nature 
manifested by Mr. Toombs and other South- 
ern senators during the speech, besides re- 
vealing as they did the stern discipline of 
slavery and of its champions and the fear- 
ful gauntlet any Southerner must run who 
dared to question its supremacy or speak or 
vote contrary to its violent and exacting re- 
quirements, 

The caucus of Southern Whigs to decide 
upon the policy to be pursued excited the 
Northern members and called forth no small 
amount of indignant protests, Mr. Wade 
spoke of this treachery of Southern Whigs, 
who thus, in “secret conclave,” “ without 
consultation with their Northern brethren,” 
on “the greatest question that ever chal- 
lenged the investigation of the American 
Senate,” gave in their adhesion to the meas- 
ure. Saying that ‘‘the humiliation of the 
North is complete and overwhelming,” that 
“no Southern enemy can wish her deeper 
degradation,” he said his appeal should be 
to the people. The Southern wing of the 
old Whig party has “joined its fortunes,” 
he said, “ with what is called the National 
Democracy, and I wish you joy in your new 
connection.” The Northern wing, released 
from all Southern incumbrance, will become 
more “ popular at home,” and, “ running 
without weights” against the Slave Democ- 
racy of the North, must succeed, 

Mr. Benjamin, in a speech distinguished 
alike for specious subtleties, polished dic- 
tion, and graceful rhetoric, ‘‘ merely desired 
to explain the apparent inconsistency of his 
votes.” ‘‘ The amendment,” he said, “com- 
mends itself to my deliberate judgment. I 
voted for it before. I shall vote against it 
now.” He vindicated his vote by asserting 
his willingness to sacrifice the amendment, 
though it met his approval, ‘‘for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the great principles” of 
the bill—its popular sovereignty and its ‘‘ob- 
literation of a geographical line.” 

Mr. Seward spoke with his usual force 
and hopefulness, though not unmingled 
with sorrow and humiliation at the imme- 
diate prospect. ‘‘ The sun has set,” he said, 


‘* for the last time upon the guaranteed and 
certain liberties of all the unsettled and un- 
organized portions of the American Conii- 
nent that lie within the jurisdiction of the 
United States. To-morrow’s sun will rise in 
dim eclipse over them. The Senate floor is 
an old battle-grovnd, on which have been 
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fought many’ contests, and always, at least 
since 1820, with fortunes adverse to the 
cause of equal and universal freedom.” -Ad- 
dressing, however, the supporters of the bill, 
he remarked: ‘‘I only say that there may 
be an extent of intervention, of aggression 
on your side which may induce the North, 
at some time, either in this or in some future 
generation, to adopt your tactics and follow 
your example. Remember now that this 
law will be a repealable statute, exposed to 
all the chances of the Missouri Compromise. 
: You are, moreover, setting an exam- 
ple which abrogates all compromises. . . . 
It has been no proposition of mine to abro- 
gate them now; but the proposition has 
come from another quarter, from an adverse 
one: Itis about to prevail. The shifting 
sands of compromise are passing from un- 
der my “feet; and they are now, without 
ageacy of my own, taking hold again on 
the neck of the Constitution. It shall be no 
fault of mine if they do not remain firm. 
This seems to me auspicious of better days 
aud wiser legislation. Through all the dark- 
ness and gloom of the present hour bright 
stars are breaking, that inspire me with hope 
and excite me to perseverance.” 

Mr. Cass followed in a. speech consisting 
mainly of a sarcastic rejoinder to Mr. Ben- 
ton’s speech in the House and a defense of 
his peculiar dogma of “squatter sovereignty.” 

Mr. Mason accepted the bill, notwith- 
standing he did not approve of some features, 
because of its great principle that ‘‘ the 
General Government has no power to legis- 
late on the subject of slavery,” and because 
‘“‘this bill, if it pass, is the death-blow of 
abolition.” 

The remarks of Mr. Bayard were chief- 
ly noticeable for the admission that the 
great danger to this country, and the 
question which laid at the bottom of all 
abolition excitement, was the naked ques- 
tion: ‘Is slavery a moral crime? Is ita 
sin against the laws of God, and of Nature, 
and of the mandates of Christianity?’ 
This was the great question. ‘‘ The opinion 
that slavery was a moral crime, that doc- 
trine, indefensible and untenable, must be 
refuted before the American people.” Mr. 
Bayard was not only an eminent lawyer, 
but ap astute politician. He saw and thus 
gaye expression toa sentiment which must 
have suggested itself to the statesmen of 
that day oftener than was expressed—that, 
whatever might be the temporary triumph 
of slavery, it was still insecure so long as 
the conscience and religious convictions of 
the country were unconvinced that it was 
not ‘‘amoralcrime.” The task he summoned 
its champions to perform was herculean; 
and, though often attempted by the talent 
and learning of the land, clerical and lay, it 
as often signally failed, for the reason that #¢ 
cannot be done. 

Mr. Chase again addr essed the Senate, re- 
iterating seme of his former observations; 
and, though overborne for the moment, 
spake hopefully of the future. “All that 
now remains for me,” he said, ‘‘is to enter 
against it, as I now do, my earnest and sol- 
emn protest, and to join with my colleague 
in recording against it the vote of Ohio. 

Near the closing hour Mr. Sumner offered 
several memorials against the measure; 
among them ‘‘ one hundred and twenty-five 
separate remonstrances from clergymen of 
the six New England states.” Though dis- 
ciaiming anything like ‘‘ a defense,” he took 
occasion to vindicate very earnestly the 
character of the clergy, and their right to be 
heard at the bar of Congress as remonstrants 
against this great wrong. Thanking them 
for their generous interposition, he reminded 
the Senate that in the days of the Revolu- 
tion John Adams, yearning. for independ- 


ence, said: ‘‘ Let the pulpits thunder against 
oppression.” And the pulpits did thunder. 
The time has come for them to thunder” 
again. Styling “the bill . . . at once 
the worst aod best Lill on which Congress 
ever acted ”—“‘ the worst inasmuch as it is a 
present victory of slavery; the best bill for it 
prepares the way for that ‘All hail here- 
after, when slavery must disappear ”—he 
said: “Sorrowfully I bend before the 
wrong you are about to perpetrate. Joyfully 
I welcome all the promises of the future.” 
The amendment was rejected, and the bill 
was. passed. by a vote of thirty-five to 
thirfen. ¢ 

Thus, after an excited and 


rotracted de- 
bate of four months, in whi 


the country 


was stirred to its profoundest depths, the 
plighted faith of the nation was broken and 
the landmarks of freedom removed. A re- 








gion of virgin soil, of fertility and beauty, 


consecrated by the solemn compact of the 
Government to freedom and free institutions, 
was opened wide to dominating masters and 
cowering slaves. That faithless act was 
consummated by the servility of Northern 
men, who, seeing that the Slave Power was 
supreme, were led to believe that its ascend- 
ency would outlast their day, and with that 
assurance they seemed content to bow to its 
behests and do its bidding. Simply selfish, 
ambitious, and anxious to win, they were 
ready to sacrifice the rights of man, the 
enduring interests of the country, and the 
sacred claims of the Christian religion. In 
their onefixed personal purpose to propitiate 
that interest, every other claim, if not ig- 
nored and set aside, was made to occupy 8 
subordinate position and allowed but a 
secondary influence. 


At. 


THE KENSETT GALLERY. 


Tue exhibition of the late John F. Kensett’s 
pictures at the National Academy of Design 
opened free to the public on day, March 
14th, and cortinued till the 24th, when they 
were sold at Association Hall. This large and 
remarkable collection of landscape studies and 
sketches, now brought together before the pub- 
lic for the first and only time, onght to be and 
would be in a purely art-loving community 
one of the great ‘sensations’ of the day. 
There never has been any such exhibition in 
this country—perhaps seldom in any other—of 
so large a number of admirable works from the 
hand of one artist. On ascending the broad 
stairs of the Academy into the corridor, and 
getting a coup dail of the whole, with side 
vistas through the open doors in every direc- 
tion, the visitor is simply amazed that all this 
should be the work of.one man, who left us be- 
fore indicating any of the signs of old age. 
Here are some seven or eight hundred pictures, 
nearly all painted out of doors, directly from 
Nature, and dating back some of them twenty 
or thirty years from this very last summer, in 
which the artist was still unweariedly at work. 
And let it be understood that the greater part 
of them are studies of the highest and most con- 
scientious finish, not hasty sketches. With 
Kensett his out-of-door work was his best work, 
and his studies better than his larger and more 
ambitious pictures. And yet, immense as this 
collection is, his friends who arranged the ex- 
hibition were obliged to omit about one hun- 
dred sketches for want of room. 

A writerin the New York Tribune wonders 
that so many of Kensett’s pictures should re- 
main unsold, while he was so constantly in the 
receipt of orders and at good prices. But any 
one acquainted much with artists should know 
that, as a general thing, they Keep their studies, 
making use of them, more or less, in their larg- 
er pictures. These studies were not for sale. 
Go into any landscape painter’s studio, and you 
will find bis walls covered with such records of 
his summer work, which he is rarely willing to 
sell, and then only at high prices. They are 
his nest-eges. 

There are som forty or fifty paintings on the 
walls, belonging to Mr. Kensett, lent by other 
artists, American and foreign. We understand 
that Mr. Thomas Kensett, of Baltimore, will 
purchase these for $16,000, and present them to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, provided the 
artists’ friends are willing to give to the same 
institution a selection of equal value from his 
works. The offer was accepted, and a comn:'t- 
tee appointed for that purpose, of which Mr. 
John Taylor Johiston is chairman and Mr. H. 
Q@. Marquand treasurer. 

Mr. Kensett. was, in the truest sense of the 
word, an artist. Not a very versatile artist; 
though, if he had chosen to paint other subjecta 
than landscape, I have no doubt he would have 
succeeded measurably. But his passion, his 
genius lay in one direction, and he wisely pur- 
sued it, and pursued it with a certain limited 
range of subject and treatment. These studies, 
with the fresh stamp on them of the woods, 
mountains, skies, seacoast, show him as he was 
better than appears from the larger canvases of 
his studio. They show what an insatiable lover, 
what an unwearied worshiper of Nature he was. 
It seems as if mo aspect of her were unknown 
to him, and all reproduced from the pure love of 
her. Andsoitshould be. The artist is shown 
best in what he paints for himself, and for the 
pure love of it, and not what he paints for his 
patrons. 

Of course, in so large a collection of works 
by one hand there must be a certain evenness 
and likeness of treatment. But, for all that, 
one is struck with a great deal of variety. “A 
certain degree of monotony of rendering is un- 
avoidable in painting from Nature. Any one 
who knows about the practical part of it is 
aware that it is chiefly to the broad open-day- 
light aspects of the landscape that the painter 
must apply himself, where he can work say five 
or six hours or more -consecutively at his sub- 
ject. The richer lghts, shades, and colors of 
sunrise and sunset are often too fleeting for the 
swiftest brush, and must be painted from rough 














.tone of color usually pervading all he does. 





notes or from memory, Mr. Kensctt has given 
us specimens of these, too—lovely and dreamy 
bits of early morn and late evening. But most 
of his works are immediate and literal tran- 
scripts of open, continuous daylight. 

His long-established reputation for truth, 
delicate beauty, and remarkable artistic skill in 
these studies is well deserved and will not 
prove ephemeral. He is far removed from what 
is termed sensational ; yet he is always effective, 
Truth in the most beautiful garb is what in- 
spired him. From long practice and a thor- 
oughly trained artistic eye he attained a re- 
markable facility and swiftness in expressing 
himself. And this partly accounts for the great 
numer of well-accomplished works from his 


hand. 

Mr. Kensett bas always been a popular artist. 
The familiar aspects of mountains, coasts, or 
woods in bread daylight recommend him to 
many who would not care so much for the more 
subtle, deep-toned, impassioned moods of 
Nature. This element of popularity, added to 
the prestige given by his early appearance on 
the stage of art, when there were few com- 
petitors among the American landscape paint- 
ers—at least, among those who made the actual 
transcription of Nature a sine qua non—gave him 
a place in the public estimation similar to that 
held by Bryant and Longfellow in poetry. 
Kensett is like them in his easily comprehended 
themes and his unaffected and earnest simplicity 
of style. There is no mysticism, no passionate 
abandon, no unmanageable ardor and overflow 
of imagination. What he feels and sees he ex- 
presses neatly and satisfactorily, a quiet grayish 


And yet you feel that Kensett is a poet; that 
he feels deeply and tenderly all he expresses, 
and that all is as lovingly as it is conscientious- 
ly done. In his execution he abstained from 
many of the processes of more modern teach- 
ers, particularly those of the French painters, 
thereby missing often the strength and solidity 
of handling that is found in some of our land- 
seapists who have studied in foreign schools. 
For instance, how strong and forcible is the 
landscape of George Inness, No. 898, by the 
side of Mr. Kensett, especially in his larger 
pictures. But every artist must express him- 
self in his own way, and according to his feel- 
ing of Nature; and Kensett’s studies are so 
harmonious and artistic in all their parts that 
it is difficult and perhaps hardly fair to try 
them by another standard than his own. 

T am inclined to think be bas created a school 4 
of landscapists in America, as no other has. ‘Mr. 
Durand, our oldest landscape painter, has had 
his followers, but not to the: extent that Mr. 
Kensett has. Nor did Durand ever grow out of 
his early tendency to a certain academic style; 
while Kensett grew ever more vigorous and 
rich in color and strength of treatment, to his 
very last. I think we may trace his style in 
many of our landscapists who have attained to 
reputation. 

Of his industry this large collection is a 
striking proof. But it was an industry warmed 
and inspired by love—passionate love of his 
work. We trace him back, through two or 
three almost distinct styles of coloring and 
partly of handling, 25 or 80 years—to England 
and Windsor Forest and Castle, to Rome, the 
Campagna, and the Roman Apennines, Sabiaco, 
Albano, Civitella, Ainalfi, Venice (times we 
well remember, for it was in Rome I first knew 
him, in the year 1847); and follow him year 
after year in America, bringing home lis 
precious summer work to brighten the walls of 
his studio—mountains, meadows, deep woods, 
rivers, and seacoasts—where they bung, a per: 
petual pleasure to all lovers of .Nature who vis- 
ited him. And yet he never seemed to think he 
had done anything great—never counted that 
he had attained; was always modest and void 
of all eelf-assertion; always alive to and full of 
commendation for all that. was good in the 
works of his brother artists. 

Kensett’s was a nobly rare nature. A man 
more thoroughly simple, affectionate, guileless, 
generous, loyal to’ truth and duty I have’ never 
known. He has left a void, where “from 
love’s shining circle the gems drop away,” 
that ceunot be filled. As I remember him, I go 
back to the days when I first knew him in 
Rome—his days of comparative poverty, yet in 
which, always serene and fall of enjoyment of 
life, he worked away, living in his art and pre- 
paring the foundation of his later successes. 
He had that even temperament that takes dll 
the experiences of life, in their graduated scale 
from joy to sorrow, without any greatly exalted 
or depressed moods, He lived in a world of 
forms and colors and ideas—a world whose la- 
bors and whose joys are little known outside of. 
the small band of initiated brethren who have 
given their lives to the service of art. 

We sigh to think this collection of his works 
must be sold and scattered over the country; 
but we rejoice to believe they will be as seed 
sown in good ground—that they wil! refresh and 
delight many a lover of art, and go far to create 
a larger brotherbood of artists and a wider cir- 
cle of men and women to wliom art isia perpet- 





ual delizht and instruction, Cc. P. C. 


Science. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE DIAMOND 


Tue chemistry and mineralogy of the dis. 
mond has for a long time been a subject of great 
and curious interest. It is one of the familiae 
facts of science that diamond is composed ot 
the same kind of matter as charcoal, coke, and 
the substance known under the name of 
ite, plumbago, or black lead. In fact, all of 
these bodies, when burned in oxygen gas, ary 
converted into carbonic acid and are shown to 
be purecarbon, The conversion of one of these 
forms of carbon into the other, and especially 
of the commoner ones into the precious gem 
diamond, has long engaged the attention of 
chemists ; but without success so far as the lat. 
ter is concerned. ° It has, however, been found 
possible, by various processes in the laboratory, 
to convert ordinary charcoal into graphite, but 
only. by indirect means. Thus, for example 
when combined with nitrogen and an alkaline 
metal, to form a cyanid, the decomposition of 
the latter at a high temperature, in the presence 
of a fused alkali and an oxydizing agent like 
niter, liberates the carbon in the form of graph- 
ite. Again, molten cast iron holds in solution 
carbon, derived from the fuel in the furnace, g 
portion of which sometimes separates from the 
iron in cooling in the shaps of crystalline plates 
of graphite. The elements boron and silicon, 
which are closely related to carbon, have been 
obtained in crystalline forms related to diamond 
by processes involving a very high temperature; 
but this, it has long been asserted, destroys 
diamond, transforming it into graphite or into 
a coal-like matter, so that the hopes of obtain- 
ing diamonds by any such process would seem 
to be negatived. Not long since, however, it 
was announced that the change of diamond by 
heat was only apparent. Diamonds which, by 
exposure to the prolonged heat of a gas blow- 
pipe, had apparently been converted into a black 
coal-like substance were found to be only coated 
over with a deposit of carbon from the fiame, 
and, the crust being removed, the gem was 
found to be still unchanged. 

Very lately, however, Gustaf Rose, of Berlin, 
has reinvestigated the matter. A diamond may 
be partially burned in oxygen gas without 
changing the remainder. The slow melting 
or dissolving of the gem which takes place in 
this process develops, however, on its surface 
regular depressions, which are related to the 
crystalline form of the mineral, and represent 
one of its secondary geometrical forms. If the 
air be excluded, the diamond undergoes no 
change at the temperature of melting cast iron 
or in the greatest heat of a porcelain furnace. 
At a higher temperature, however—such as that 
produced in a Siemens gas-furnace, where pure 
wrought iron is molten—the diamond begins 
to suffer change and is converted into graphite, 
Rose, moreover, has found that crystalline 
graphite is a substance less combustible thao 
diamonds. Its resistance to combustion, as is 
well known, is so great that melting-pots for 
the steel-maker are made of it. 

The origin of graphite in Nature has been 6 
subject of much speculation. The free carbon 
of the older crystalline rocks is in almost if not 
in all cases found in the form of graphite, and 
Dr. Sterry Hunt, in his studies of these oldest 
rocks—the’ so-called Laurentian series of the 

Adirondacks—has pointed out that the graph- 
ite not only occurs in beds, but crystallized in 
veins under such conditions as to lead to the 
conclusion that the carbon was taken into 
solution and deposited again, precisely like the 
various spars and minerals with which it is 
associated in the veinstones._ ‘ 

The origin and mode of formation of the 
diamond is, however, a question still involved in 
doubt and obscurity, and this is increased by the 
singular fact that it has never yet been found in 
its’ original bed or native rix. The ruby; 
thé sapphire, the emerald, the topaz, the 
hyacinth, and, in fact, every other crystal 
line mineral known has been found imbed- 
ded in some veinstone or rock, where it 
was evidently formed; and if we find these 
gems in sand or gravel, as is the case in India 

or in Brazil, we have no doubt that they come 
from the wearing down of these rocks—a pro- 
cess in which the harder crystals have escaped, 
though often not without a partial abrasion of 
their surfaces. The most diligent search has, 
however, failed to detect the diamond in any sueb 
rock. The well-known desire of mineralozists 
and geologists to get some clue to the original 
associations of the diamond has even stimulated 
frand, and diamonds. bave been ingeniously 
cemented into cavities among crystals of quarle 
in such manner as to suggest that theo 
matrix of the gem had been discovered. Ina 
specimen of this kind from Braail, which the 
writer sew, the application of a solvent showed 
that the diamonds were only held _ their place 
by some artificial cement, and 
Shem was at once deprived of its seientifie 


value, 
5 year or two since mineralopists were, br 


fore, greatly gratitied to hear that » Russiss 
quineralogist, Von Jeremejew, had solved 
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is wn, ¢hat diamonds are 
sere o wat the ‘Urals, and this ob- 
server declared that he had found the matrix of 
the germ in the mineral known as. xanthophyl- 
lite, crystalline foliated. mica-like silicate, 
which is found in that region, and which he de- 
d to be full of microscopic diamonds, There 
was nothing at first sight improbable in this. 
Crystals of imbedded minerals are by no means 
uncommon. Thus the mica of Haddam, Con- 
necticut, sometimes encloses small and beauti- 
fal crystals of garnet, and elsewhere toumaline 
erystals are found similarly imbedded. Small 
specimens of the precious mineral were dis- 
tributed among mineralogists, mounted on 
glides for the microscope, and the writer 
was permitted to feast his eyes upon what, 
under. @ high magnifying power, seemed to 
be numerous well-defined and brilliant crys- 
1s of diamond, imbedded in the trans- 
parent xavtbophyllite. But alas! for the de- 
lusions of the microscope when in unskilled 
hands or when looked into only by uncrit- 
“al eyes. We have known minute air-bub- 
sles to be mistaken for entozoa by too credulous 
siologists, who anxiously sought the latter 
by the aid of the instrument; and we are now 
informed that the minute diamonds of Von 
Jeremejew are not more substantial, Prof. 
Knop, who has lately submitted the supposed 
diamond-bearing xanthophyllite of the Urals to 
achemical and microscopical examination, as- 
serts that they have no existence, and that the 
forms supposed to be diamonds are small 
empty cavities in the mineral, from which pre- 
viously existing crystals of some other substance 
than diamond has been removed by solution; 
and he has, moreover, succeeded in producing 
the same appearance by spbmitting what 
seemed homogeneous portions of the mineral 
to the action of an acid, which removed the im- 
bedded and soluble crystals. 

The diamonds of all parts of the world are, 
ag is well known, found in gravel or sand, some- 
times recemented into a rocky mass. But they 
are associated with various other crystalline 
minerals—such as toumaline, etc.—evidently 
derived from the ruins of crystalline rocks; 
and we may confidently expect that sooner or 
later the true matrix of the diamond will be 
found in a crystalline rock. It should be said 
that, although diamonds bave been found in 
Brezil'imbedded in a micaceous sandstone, this 
is regarded as only a reformed and cemented 
rock. 





y«.-All acquainted with the botanical literature 
of the great American Plains are familiar with 
the sage-busb, which forms so large a part of the 
yegetation of this arid region. It is often the 
only representative of plant life on an immense 
extent of surface. Recent travelers over the 
Plains of Moab, with which all students of 
Bible history are familiar, tell us that the sage- 
bush is also one of the leading feutures of the 
vegetation there. This “‘sage’’ is an Artemisia, 
and is called ‘* Wormwood” by the English. 
The curious plant called the Rose of Jericho, 
which when dry somewhat resembles a head of 
carrot inflorescence, blows over the desert 
sands bordering the Red Sea for months ; and, 
finally, when rain comes it takes root and de- 
velops to & green an living plant: There are 
Several plants supposed to be this, but the real 
thing is the Anastatica Hierochuntica. A recent 
observer finds that it takes but two days to 
progress from an apparently dry and dead 
folling ball to a perfectly ereen and flourishing 
_ after the favorable vitalizing influences 
< y:..Dr.G. C. Wittatein, in a recent German 
Publication, gives the result of a series of .ex: 
periments made on thirty-three different species 
of plants, in order to test how much moisture 
each contained. The difference in the various 
species is very remarkable. The .common 
millefoil, or yarrow, for instance, yielded but 
three-tenths of dry material, the linden ( Tilia 
Buropea) one-third, the common mullein one- 
fifth. These were the flowers. Of herbs and 
leaves in dry material the peppermint yielded 
‘bne-fourth, the belladonna one-sixth, foxglove 
(Digitalis purpurea) one-fourth, dandelion one. 
sixth. In roots the differences were still wider, 
Tn calamus (Acorus calamus) there was one-third, 
burdock (Arctium Lappa) one-seventh, the com- 
"end oh (Zblypodium vu‘gare) two-fifths, These 

n selected bere for examples, as being 
inds with which the reader will, in all proba- 
Y, be familiar. 

--.-Part of a cocoanut was recently exhib- 
ited at the California Academy of Natural 
Beience, which had drifted from some tropical 
‘egion to the shores of Alaska, where it was 
found. Should others do the same, and get 
‘buried up in the sand-drifts of that region, it 
Might be as well to warn the “ coming man” 
oa om take the fact of its being found there as 

oo oni about the nineteenth cen- 
able — ourished in this iphospit- 


,.te:-Our very common native fern, Onockea 
és, has been found in a fossil state in the 
Western miocene formation by Dr. J. 8. Nevw- 
pnt Another, a Dicksonia; now existing, is 
peice foal aa Thee ine So 
interest by scientific men. _ 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


~ Blissions, 


THE Friend: of India. publishes a very in- 
teresting account of.the annual conference of 
the India Home Mission to the Sauthals, held 
at Evenezer, the headquarters. of the mission, 
in January last. The report of the boys’ school 
read at this conference by Mr. Boerresen, gave 
the attendance as varying during the year from 
48 to 80. The boys receive elementary instruc- 
tion in Bengali and Santiali, besides daily re- 
ligious teaching. Two hours each day they 
spend in manual labor. These boys sustain a 
prayer meeting among themselves, and many 
of them spend their vacations in giving relig- 
ious instruction to the heathen Santhals around 
them. Many of these scholars have thus been 
instrumental in the conversion of their parents, 
and between fifteen and twenty of the school- 
boys have been admitted to churchfellowship 
by baptism during the past year. The girls’ 
school, in which Mrs. Boerresen has been 
specially interested, has made commendable 
progress. The number of scbolars since the last 
meeting of the conference bas increased from 7 
to 34, of whom 7 have been baptized the past 
year and 4 more .are candidates for baptisin. 
These girls, as well as the boys, have labored in 
their homes; and. so effectual have been the 
labors of these young disciples that in one in- 
stance 85 persons were baptized, including 5 
Christian -households, of which the parents 
were converted at their village homes, the chil- 
dren at school. The report of general mission 
work by Mr. Skrefsrud gives the number of 
churchmembers a year ago as 85—a number 
which has since been increased by 220; among 
whom not one case of immorality has been 
brought to the notice of the mission- 
aries, notwithstanding the fact that un- 
chastity and drunkenness are national vices. 
In addition to these actual converts, the whole 
district seems thoroughly astir and the church 
appears to have resolved itself into a most 
active evangelizing committee of the whole. 
One noticeable fact of this work is that there 
areas many conversions among the women as 
among the men. Mr. Evans, of Allahabad, who 
acted as secretary to this. convention, is about 
to visit England, to recruit his health, after his 
long and arduous labors for this mission. 
There are in addition to Mr. Evans five mis- 
sionaries ‘laboring among the Santhals, to say 
nothing of Mrs. Boerresen, whose labors have 
been as abundant as those of any other worker. 
These represent five different nationalities. In 
addition tothe two gentlemen first mentioned, 
who are of Norwegian and Danish origin, the 
missionaries to the Santhals are Mr. Corne- 
lius (Swedish), Mr. Simmonds (English), and 
Mr. Hagert (German). Like the laborers of 
the China Inland Mission, these missionaries 
have no fixed salary, but labor in faith that the 
Lord will provide for their daily wants. It is 
the policy of this mission to make the native 
church as independent as possible; working, so 
far as may be, upon the village system which 
they find existing. In the words of the Friend 
of India’s correspondent : 

“In every village, however small, there are 
seven officers—the chief and his deputy, the 
priest of the village, and the priest of the land 
surrounding the village, an officer of morals 
and ‘ master of the ceremonies’ and his deputy, 
and the village messenger. As already several 
of the head men bave become Christians, it is 
hoped that many of the villagers, in their village 
councils, will formally abandon idolatry, and 
then the piece of land which now belongs to 
the priests will be devoted toward the support 
of the pastor and schoolmaster. The aim. kept 
in view is, as far as possible, to retain all the in- 
nocent social customs of the people, and to let 
the’ Christianity of the people, in its outward 
manifestations, take a Santhali form. The tra- 
ditions of the people state that their ancestors 
abandoned the worship of Thakoor, the true 
God, to serve the Bongas, or evil spirits. The 
missionaries exhort them to return to the God 
of their fathers, whose word is in the Bible and 
who sent his Son to die for them.” 


...-The Rev. C. C, Baldwin, D.D., in a com- 
munication to The Occident, divides the time 
during which missionary agencies have been 
employed for China into three periods, which 
he designates as the iron, the silver, and the 
golden age of Chinese missions. ‘he first 
period of 85 years, from 1807 to 1842, was the 
age of Morrison, who did much good work, but 
under many restrictions and with few apparent 
results. At the best, he had but three native 
assistants, three or four converts, and no schools 
nor churches; and, as the empire was jealously 
closed against missionary effort, the ‘force of 
these efforts was expended upon Chinese settle- 
ments in the Malay Arcbipelego, on important 
parts of islands, and at Singapore aud Molucca, 
As a partial statement of the results of this 
period, Dr. Baldwin reports about 2,000,000 
pages printed, 10,000 pupiis in schools, and 100 
adult baptisms. The second period, from 1842 
to 1860, dates from the time when the five ports 
were opened to foreigners, from which date 
missionary enterprise was directed to China it- 
self, rather than toits outlying stations. During 
this stirring period of political, military, and 
commercial change missions were established 
in the empire, but were confined to the limits 








of the ports. The. third period, from 1860 
to 1872, shows ! the | following results: 
Of mission stations and outstations 400, 
of which 40 are in walled cities, over 400 
native preachers, and 10,000 converts received 
into churches. Communicants now living, 7,000. 
The ratio of conversions and of agencies em- 
ployed has been doubled in about three years. 
To illustrate the wonderful economy with which 
these agencies work, the Fu Chau Mission of 
the American Board is instanced, which, with a 
yearly allowance of between $9,000 and $10,000 
(its average yearly expenditure for five years), 
supports from 3 to 5 foreign missionaries, with 
their families, from 10 to 35 native preachers, 
teachers, and colporteurs, 2 small boarding 
schools, from-2 to 7 day schools, keeps 5 houses 
in repair, pays for the use of 10 to 15 chapels, 
for preaching tours, for printing tracts and 
books, and for the other incidental expenses of 
missionary work. 


-»--In the region of Colombo, in the south- 
western portion of Ceylon, where the English 
Baptists have flourishing missions, many of 
their jungle churches have met with serious 
loss entailed by the floods, which have caused 
great destruction in the region of the Kalamy 
River. At Hanwelle only two houses besides 
the schoolhouse and chapel were above the 
reach of the water. Rev. H.R. Pigott, of Co- 
lombo, while on @ canoe voyage over , this 
inland sea, counted in one place 180 houses 
utterly destroyed. He writes that at Weil- 
gama the chapel has been converted into a 
temporary home for Christian families whose 
houses bave been swept away. Some of the 
schoolhouses it. will be necessary to rebuild; 
while the regular work o¢ the stations has 
necessarily been much interfered with, if not 
wholly stopped for atime. It is 35 years since 
the country has suffered from a similar disas- 
ter; and, although there is little apprehension 
now that the people will suffer from actual 
starvation, as was then the case, owing to the 
kind care of their present government, yet the 
missionaries apprehend great danger, to the 
sufferers from sickness and fever as the flood 
subsides. 


--..Lhe Woman’s Methodist Episcopal Mis- 
sionary Society (American), which is but three 
years old, had the first year about 100 auxiliary 
societies. This year over 1,000, with a mem- 
bership of over 40,000—an increase that re- 
minds one refreshingly of Rev. E. E. Hale’s 
‘*10x1—10.” The receipts for the first year 
were $7,000, the second year $22,000, this year 
$48,500. The society supports 5 missionaries in 
Indis, 4 in China, 140 girls at the Bareilly 
Orphanage, and has purchased a Ladies’ Home 
at Lucknow. It has also done much Zenana 
and ‘school work in both India and China. 
Miss Clara A. Swain, M.D., of Bareilly, besides 
treating 950 patients at the mission house, has 
made during the year 325 professional visits. 
Sixteen girls are studying medicine with Miss 
Swain. A fine location has been given the Soci- 
ety, by the Nawab of Rampore, for hospital pur- 
poses. 


....Tbe directors of the London Missionary 
Society have memorialized the English Govern- 
ment, through the colonial and foreign office, 
upon questions relating to the South Sea Mis- 
sion. They urge the necessity of putting forth 
wise and vigorous. effort to suppress the in- 
famous “labor traffic’’.in Queensland and Fiji, 
and also request the intervention of Her 
Majesty’s Government with the Government in 
Paris to put astop to the long-continned acts 
of violence and injustice from which Protestant 
converts in the Island of Uvea, Loyalty Group, 
have suffered. 


....Of the nine missionaries with their wives 
and the six unmarried lady teachers whose ar- 
rival at various missionary stations bas recently 
been reported by the American Presbyterian 
Board three missionaries and one lady teacher 
were assigned to the Kolapur mission. Since 
this large re-enforcement arrived it has been 
thought expedient to form a new station at 
Rutnagherry, a town of 30,000 inhabitants, lying 
on the coast 75 miles from Koiapur, to which 
new station Mr. and Mrs, Barker have been 
appointed. 


....The Church Missionary Society (English) 
last year reported 153 mission stations in 
various parts of the world, 199 European mis- 
sionaries, 184 native ordained ministers, includ- 
ing a few of East India birth, more than 2,000 
native teachers, more than 20,000 communi- 
cants, aud more than 42,000 scholars. This 
Society has also resigned to the native pastorate 
churches in both Sierra Leone and the West 
Indies, containing as many as 4,000 communi- 
cants. 


...-The last Christmas offering of the Amer- 
ican chapel in Rome, amounting to over £22, 
was appropriated to the use of Bishop Hare, 
whose labors among the Indians have been 60 
successful, with the apt dedication: 


“ To the Rt. Rev. the Bisnor of NioBRARA; 
They of Italy salute you, 





Rows, Christmag, 1873," 









Ir is curious that.Beirut, the principal 
seaport on the coast of Modern Syria, is men- 
tioned not more than ,twice in the Bible, and 
that even in these cases its identification is 
doubtful, although the names Berothai and 
Berotbah agree well enough with the Greck 
Berytus and the modern Beirut. In 11 Sam, 
viii, 8 we are told that “from Betah and 
Berothai, cities of Hadadezer, did David take 
exceeding much brass.” In Ezekiel xlvii, 16 
Berothab is mentioned in a list of pames; 
but apparently as between MHamath. and 
Damascus, thus seeming to exclude Reirut, 
The same may be said of the Berothai from 
which David took tribute of brass, as it is men- 
tioned as one of the cities of Zobah, between 
which and the sea there. intervened the king- 
dom of Hamath. Shualmanezer and Tiglath 
Pileser II both mention cities (two apparently) 
named Birtu, in Syria, and distinct from Bit 
burutas, mentioned by Sargon in connection 
with Tyre, which is doubtless Beirut.. Lep- 
sius, however, would make the Berothai of 
David to be the.modern Beirut. In the last 
number of the Zeitschrift fur dgyptische Sprache 
he discusses the metals spoken of by the Egyp- 
tians, aud quotes from an inseription in 
Dendereh, in which, according to Prof. J. 
Diimichen, it is said. of « gate, that 
“its brass is of Bunrut.” Lepsius does 
not. accept the reading ; but, he discusses the 
Coptic phrase ‘‘ brass [or copper] of Barut” 
with which Diimichen compared it. The.“‘fine 
brass,” yaAxoAiBavov, of Rev. i, 15 is translated 
in the Thebaic version ‘‘ brass of Barut.’’ This 
Lepsius thinks can only refer to a town of the 
name of Barut, identical with the Berothai, 
from which David took the same metal. 
He would identify it also with Beirut, to 
whose harbor all the treasures of Lebanon 
were brought. He also calls attention 
te the fact that this yadxodiGavov means 
literally the ‘brass of Lebanon;” and that 
the other name by which it goes, orichal- 
chum, or ‘*‘mountain brass,”’ agrees with the 
theory that it was named from a mountain 
range, like that of Lebanon, back of Reirut. 
The metal seems to have got in Coptic the name 
of Barut, just as copper takes its Latin and its 
English name from the Island of Cyprus, or as 
we often speak of Mocha when we mean the 
berry which comes thence. The argument for 
Beirat’s being the biblical Berothai is far from 
convincing. 


...-1t is familiar to scholars thata discrep- 
ancy exists between the biblical and the monu- 
mental tof the it of tribute paid 
by Hezekiah to Senacherib. We are told, 
II Kings, xviii, 14: 7 


‘© And Hezekiah, King of Judah, sent to the 
King of Assyria to hish, saying: I have 
offended; return from me. That which thou 
puttest upon me I will bear, And the King of 
Assyria appointed unto Hezekiah, King of 
Judah, three hundred talents of silver and thirty 
talents of gold.” 


On Taylor’s hexagonal Cylinder of Senacherib 
the same story is told—Col. iii., 1. 29-41: 


‘Great fear of my royalty seized Hezekiah, 
King of Judah, his garrison and his army—even 
the army whom he had brought into Jerusalem, 
the city of-his royalty. He submitted, there- 
fore, to pay as tribute thirty talents of gold and 
eight hundred talents of silver [here follow 
various kinds of precious stones and wvods nat 
easily identified in translations], his daugh- 
ters, also his women, and the male and female 
members of his household, I had brought to 
me to Nineveh, the city of my royalty. He 
sent ‘his messengers to pay the tribute and to 
make his submission.”’ 
The inscription on the Koyundjik bull is in almost 
the'same words. It will be seen that, while both 
the biblical and the Assyrian account represents 
the tribute of gold as thirty talents; the Jewish 
historian represents: the tribute of silver to be 
but three hondred talents, while. the Assyrian 
writer magnifies it to eight hundred. An ex- 
planation of this diserepancy, which seems to be 
quite’satisfactory, may be found in the “* Mune- 
Mass und Gewichtssystem in Vorderasien,” p. 98, 
by Brandis. He shows that the lighter talent 
of Babylon was of just about three-eighths the 
weight of the heavy Palestinian talent, which 
would make three hundred Jewish equal to 
eight hundred Assyrian talents. Tbe author of 
the article on ‘““Weights- and Measures” in 
“‘Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible” gives a 
weight of 1,320,000 grains to the Jewish heavy 
talent, three-eighths of which would be 495,000 
grains, which does not vary much from the 
479,520 grains which he allows to the lighter 
Babylonian talent. This is quite as probable an 
explanation of the discrepancy as that which 
supposes that eight hundred talents were prom- 
ised but only three hundred paid. 


.... We believe we have not given the facts in 
reference to the engagement of the proprietors 
of the London Daily Telegraph to pay the ex- 
penses of explorations in Assyria. They offer 
the sum of one thousand guineas (about $6,000) 
to cover the expenses of a first expedition to 
Mosul, under the conduct of Mr. George — 
of the’ British Museum; it being undersé 
that the researches shall be concluded in six 
months. The trustees of the Museum bave 
granted Mr. Smith leave of absenee. It is stip- 
ulated that all valuable relics shall go to the 
British Museum, while Mr. Smith ts to furnish 
the Telegraph full of his proceedings 








r 
while in the expedition. 
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Music. 
CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 


It is not necessary in these days to urge the 
participation of tae congregation in public wor- 
ship. The times are happily gone by every- 
where, save in the most stagnant regions, when 
the adoration of God was wholly delegated to a 
minister and a choir, whose alternate perform- 
ances were beard with more or less indifference 
by the assembled people. Men and women who 
go to church nowadays feel that they have 
something to do as wellas their clergyman at 
one end of the church and their vicarious vocal- 
ists at the other, and singing by all is becoming 
indispensable, not only in those young churches 
where a strong choir cannot be had, but also in 
those larger sanctuaries where the worshipers 
ure numbered by the hundred or the thousand. 

The difficulty with congregatinal singing 
has always been the tendency on the part of the 
people to drag ; and for this reason choirs have 
been exasperated, and the good cause has in 
many cases been abandoned entirely, or given 
up to the last hymn in the afternoon service, 
which has become proverbial in some country 
churches as a symbol of eternity. It is inevita- 
ble that widely separated singers should hold 
back; but to this tendency the choir should in 
no case yield. If the congregation is given one 
inch, it will take avother, and the sonorous 
length of the hymn will be prolonged more and 
more. Two remedies for this evil can be found 
—a large organ and a large choir. The first of 
these is not always a possibility; but the sec- 
ond can usually be had, even in the smallest 
parishes. A well-drilled choir, knowing its 
pusthess, and keeping good time under a com- 
petent leader, can direct the most dilatory con- 
ercgation; and soon the people will learn to 
keep up, and will sing with all ne-dful zest and 
spirit. Much, too, depends upon the minister. 
His prominent position in front of the people, 
and generally opposite the choir, make his 
place in congregational song an important one. 
If be drags, the people will follow suit; but if 
he sings with spirit, his example will assuredly 
be copied. 

Shall congregational muste be led by an organ 
with a precentor, or by an organ with a choir ? 
The former plan is adopted in Mr. Hepworth’s 
services at Steinway Hall and in the Church of 
the Holy Trinity (Rev. 8. H. Tyog, Jr.’s), in 
this city; while the latter method is adopted in 
Mr. Beecher’s aud Dr. Storra’s churches, ip 
Brookiyn, where its manifest superiority, both 
for city and country choirs, is very evident, not 
only from the great gain in power, but from the 
fact that congregational singing should form 
only one part of worship—to the choir still 
rightfully belonging the anthems and the more 
elaborate chants, etc. 

A choir, the numbers of which must depend 
upon circumstances, must be gathered and well 
Griiled.,. [ts leader must: know bis duties and 
perform them thoroughly. His mind must be 
first on his own surroundings, and he can rest 
assured that the congregation will after a little 
become accustomed to be led, and that the evil 
of dilatoriness will be abandoned just as soon 
as the people feel that they have a responsible 
choir, which will neither truckle to them nor 
override them. Frequent rehearsals on the 
part of the choir, too, are no less necessary 
as regards music to be sung with the people 
than with that to be given by themselves 
alone, since on the singers’s part no faltering or 
ancertainty should be noticed. 

The whole of the musical part of worship does 
not belong to the congregation, nor can it be 
monopolized by the clergy and the choir. When 
pastor, people, and singers unite in praising 
God frequently during divine service, their 
spiritual life will be quickened, and the experi- 
ment, once thorouzhly made, -will never be 
abandoned. Though good congregationn! sing- 
{ng ean only be got at the cost of much patient 
Tabor, it will at last, and ever meanwhile, be 
well worth the pains; and the Devil will make 
‘mall headway in that church where every wor- 
#iper praises God with heart and voice, 











NEW MUSIC. 
INSTRUMENTAL, 
Marche Romaine. Ry Charles Gounod. New York: 
William A. Pond & €o0.,....--.sesseseee sescecsece 50 


Invocation. By Eugene Ketterer. The same... ... 50 
” Credit Mobilier’’ Galop. By William A, Pond, Jr. 
We ccd Seinaee Senpiiansati*anes betapaicn Seek 


a¥dh Dead Uedssvecsene sah abbbe peed) / 45 
‘Bend from thy window, 4 é 
Serena tee gp ‘ “er mad wa = , oe 30 
Little May. fonz. By F 
oe Fy vrei _tomenepahaes 5 mts 
Harps. thongh alone Song, By Fabio Campana. 
POBEME, cccrer, covccpdean, 000 cosedecseckass bb! B® 
fity_ the homeless one to-night. . 1 
By te EL Gezs, PO .20-SENE Cy" Chcien 's. 80 
The Buby Wine. Four-part s: By J.-Reomingt 
Wieland, Whe cawh..cccetctomt ee es 





‘THE INDEPENDENT. 


Education. 


Taz Evening Post, following Schinid’s 
“Encyclopaedia of Education,” gives an inter- 
esting account of the schools of Holland. The 
great Dutch schools are traced back to the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and popular 
education has always continued to be, as it was 
in its origin, secular. ‘‘The schools were of 
two kinds—the great and the small; in the 
former Latin being taught, a fact which has al- 
ways distinguisbed the popular instruction of 
the Dutch, and made them perhaps furnish the 
most classic students of any country in Europe, 
on the whole.” ‘Elementary instruction has 
rested since the beginning of this century in 
Holland upon the leading principles which 
secure to each child not only useful knowl- 
edge, but the fair development of his iutellect- 
ual powers, and which rely upon the ehurch to 
give the requisite dogmatic discipline.”’ 

“The returns in the ‘Encyclopedia’ give the 
whole number of public schools as 2,478, the 
first-class of private schools 278, second class 
pe A ag neg 666, — roped yeh 5 ass: 
scholars non-paying 3 or Oo 
1,000 scholars. * The boys numbered 228,353, 
the girls 177,976; male teachers 6,480, female 
teachers 911, total 7,301. The middle schools 
of the grade above these are divided into Latin 
schools and gymnasiums, both provisory and 
definitive. In the Latin schools they teach 
Latin, Greek, elementary mathematics, history, 
and mythology, and in some cases also Dutch, 
French, German, English, and Hebrew, only 
in two of these schools natural history. In the 
provisory gymnasiums they teach the four liv- 
ing languages above named, and in some cases 
natural history and Italian bookkeeping. In the 
definitive gymnasiums they teach the above- 
named four languages, and in some cases Italian, 
Hebrew, natural history, the business sciences, 
chemistry, mechanics, linear drawing, and cali- 
graphy. The number of Latin schools reported 
s 33; gymnasium provisory, 7; definitive, 23; 
ee 252; whole number of scholars, 





...eThe report of W. H. Ruffner, superin- 
tendent of public instruction in Virginia, shows 
great progress in common school education in 
that state. There are now but fifteen counties 
and cities in which the school system has not 
been organized. There are 3,695 schools, 107 
graded schools, and 3,863. teachers, employed at 
an average monthly salary of $29.81. The 
number of scholars in the public schools is 166, - 
877; average daily, attendance, 95,488. There 
are 450 houses owned by school districts, and 
the value of school property is $387,672. Of 
private schools Virginia has 648 primary, 187 
high schools, and 21 colleges and technical 
schools. There are 10,182 scholars in the 
primaries, 7,742 in the high schools, 2,573 in the 
colleges and technical schools. The increase 
during the year is 648 schools, and 35,283 schol- 
ars in the public schools and 5,451 in the private 
schools. The increase in teachers is 769; in 
school-houses, 414. The favorable change in 
public sentiment with regard to common school 
education is also said to be most marked, and 
to be observed in almost every part of the state. 
$28,000 was received from the Peabody Fund 
last year. 


....The authorities of Harvard University 
no longer print a catalogue for gratuitous dis- 
tribution ; but we have, instead, from the press 
of Chas. W. Sever (Cambridge), a volume of 
320 pages containing, in addition to the usual 
catalogue, quite a complete collection of the 
examination papers used during the last year. 
These include the papers for admission to 
Harvard College andthe Lawrence Scientific 
School, June, 1872; the greater part of the 
papers given in the college courses of instruc- 
tion during the academic year 1871-72; selec- 
tions from those given in the Divinity School; 
the examination papers for the degree of 
bachelor of laws, June, 1872; and specimens of 
the examination papers on medicine. We are 
glad to see these papers published, and, if the 
example should be followed by other institu- 
tions, we should after a time have the materials 
for determining not, indeed, the quality of 
their work, but their standards of requirement. 


.-.. The new site of Trinity College, Hartford 
is a mile from the present site, and embraces 
about 80 acres. The amount paid for the whole 
was over $200,000; but, as $100,000 has already 
been realized from the sale of nine or ten acres, 
the purchase may be regarded as a good specu- 
lation. The moving mania seems to be fairly 
abroad among the o]d colleges. Trivity is mov- 
lug; the University of Pennsylvania has already 
moved; Columbia College, we believe, has ar- 
ranged to move; Brown University is reported 
to intend moving; and:Yale College has gone 
fo far as to think about it, though on a “ sober 
second thought” she decided to remain on the 
old homestead. The gratifying fact about the 
whole matter is, however, that the “move” in 
each case, actual or proposed, is into better 
quarters, and so is a sign of healthy growth and 
prosperity. 


.-.. The Rhode Isiand Board of Education are 
working earnestly for the passage of a law 
enabling towns to compel the attendance of 
factory children at school. Tbis is a measure 


which, we anticipate, all large towns must be- 









fore long find themselves forced to adopt. In 
most states it is more practicable and scarcely, 
if at all, less important than a general compul- 
sory law. Indeed, we are inclined to think that 
a judicious measure of this kind, wisely en- 
forced, would in most instances render any 
further compulsion unnecessary. 


«..-The expenses of the Worcester, Mass., 
schools for the past year were $128,027, or 17 
per cent, of the whole tax. Cost per scholar 
was $18.76. Evening schcols cost $8.19 per 
scholar. The drawing schools cost $7.03 per 
scholar. There are 173 teachers, with 10,465 
pupils. 258 pupils were perfect in attendance. 
There were 181 boys and 255 girls in the high 
school. The teachers’ salarics have been in- 
creased to the amount of $14,746. 

....The school-board of Indianapolis forbids 
teachers to use text-books in recitations ; but 
allows them to make an abstract of the lesson, 
to be used during the exercise. That is a hint 
that may safely be commended to teachers 
everywhere. 


....Au exchange states the number of acad- 
emies in the United States at 850, with 1,000 
teachers and 62,000 students. 


The Sunday-sehool, 


LESSON FOR APRIL 6TH. 
ISRAEL. THE NEW NAME. GEN, XXXII, 
24-30, 








Jacos looked sharply to his own interests, 
and was as shrewd as most men in working for 
them. He bought a birthright for a mess of 
pottage, by taking advantage of his brother’s 
extremity. He gained a patriarchal blessing 
through palming off stewed kid for venison on 
his blind father. He met his match for a time 
in Laban; but at last he outwitted him also, 
and by adroit strategy well nigh stripped bis 
wily father-in-law of all his possessions. Yet 
there was little comfort to Jacob in the best of 
his ill-gotten gains. After more than three- 
score years of ceaseless struggle for wealth and 
position, from the time of his first bard bargain 
with Esau, he found himself alone in the dark- 
ness of the night by the ford of Jabbok, fearing 
the return of daylight, with its dread possibil- 
ities of retribution from his wronged and an- 
gered brother, doubting if the next day’s close 
would find him in the possession of property, 
or wife and children, or even of life itself. It 
was then, when, in a sense of helpiess need, he 
called on God for deliverance and protection, 
that the greatest blesting of his life was se- 
cured, and he gained a new character, a new 
name, and a new enjoyment in whatever pos, 
sessions were granted to him of God. One 
night of earnest, faith-filled prayer was worth 
more to Jacob than two-thirds of a century of 
unscrupulous endeavor to advance his personal 
welfare, And there is, at least, that advantage, 
to any person who would get good in this 
world, in a trustful submissiveness to God over 
all shrewd planning to outwit one’s fellows. 
The best blessings come ever as the gift of 
God; not as the wages of cunning and craft. 
God controls in this world. There need be no 
doubt on that point. Noman can baveanything 
without God’s consent. Whatever he ought to 
want from God he ought to ask God for—work- 
ing and waiting, meantime, as God directs. If a 
man wants success in his daily business or in his 
home life; if he wants a good name or attached 
friends; if he strives after opportunities of 
usefulness or fora position of honor to which 
he seems fairly entitled, the divine suggestion 
comes to himunfailingly: ‘Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto you.” Jacob’s 
good things all came by God’s special gift or 
permission, even when Jacob’s deceit secmed 
to win them. 
result of his own misdoing. He might have 
had the gifts without the troubles, # he had 
trustfully waited God’s good time for them. 
This he realized at Peniel. 





....J0hn Wannamaker, superintendent of 
Bethany Mission Sunday-school in Philadel- 
pbia, is remarkably fresh and varied in his ex- 
pedients to interest his school in the lesson of 
the day, when be takes it in band, after the 
class exercises are concluded. In impressing 
the teachings of the recent lesson on Jacob and 
Esau, he brought out the idea of the ‘‘birth- 
right” sale by exhibiting on the blackboard a 
receipted bill in the following form, executed 
in large letters with colored crayons: 

Brexsucsa, 220%, 

JACOB Bought of TSAU: 

ead of the family, 


I Ir 
1 Birthright, {Deut portion of fana,l for 1 meal, 
Right to act as priest, 


ived payment in 1 plate of poitaze. 
rcs cham ot ms ani eat wee OY 


This exhibit was made the basis of some very 
earnest and practical remarks on the foolish 
and wicked transactions by which young pco- 
ple and older ones sell their richest. privileges 
and opportunities for trifles or irach. 


Jacob’s troubles were wholly the 





[March 27, 1873° 
Pebbles, 


Onxcre Sau had a roost for his hens, 
Where they roosted by thousands and tena, 
The potion to rob it was Ben's, 
“ Hired men of my uncle, I feel," 
Said Ben, in a solemn appeal, 
“ Low wages do tempt us to steal,” 
The force of this moral idee 
Was so mi-hty and powerful, you see, 
Not to do it they couldn't agree, 


£0 the hearties, they rave Ben a boost, 
And his fingers they suddenly noosed 
Two pullets per man from the roost, 


Uncle Sam is now watching the spot, 
To discover a man who will not 
Go home with a fous in his pot, 


—Elicur Wright, in the Springfield Republican, 


.-.-A paper in Johnstown, Pennsylvania, con. 
tains a description of a ball, from which we 
learn that ‘‘ Miss Katie Smith was the esprit dy 
corps of the evening.” The writer hardly docs 
Miss Smith justice. He might very truly have 
added that her dancing was characterized by an 
exquisite sine qua non, and that she attacked the 
supper with a resistless sauve qui peut which 
made every other lady in the room seem i, 
passant. Few women in society, we are sure, 
have that air of de gustibus non est disputandum 
which is Miss Smith’s chief charm; and that 
man must be wholly lost to a sense of de trop 
who can observe the mise en scene of her manner 
witbout a glow of admiration rarely felt in thig 
day of mal de tete civilization. 


....* Tommy, my son, what are you going to 
do with that club?” “Send it to the editor, of 
course.” ‘But what are you going to send it 
to the editor for?” ‘“’Cause, he says if anybody 
will send him a club he will send them a copy 
of his paper.” The mother came pretty near 
fainting, but retained consciousness enough to 
ask: “But, Tommy, dear, what do you sup. 
pose he wants with a club?’ ‘ Well, I don't 
know,” replied the hopeful urchin, “‘ unless itis 
to knock down subscribers as don’t pay for their 
paper.” 

...-A country clergyman, paying a profes 
sional visit to a dying neighbor, who was a very 
churlish and universally unpopular man, put 
the usual questions: ‘“‘Are you willing to go, 
my friend?’ ‘Oh! yes,” said the sick man, 
“T am.” “Well,” said the simple-minded 
minister, ‘‘I am glad you are, for the neighbors 
are willing.” 


....A bright little boy, bearing bis father say 
that a man ought to “stick to his business,” 
emptied a bottle of mucilage in the old gentle. 
man’s office-chair. The old man says he has 
not been stuck 80 badly since 1857, and re- 
warded his offspring by taking him ona whaling 
trip to the back cellar. 


... We have often looked for a sentence that. 
wonld clearly explain it. A Western paper 
kindly supplics the want in this beautiful 
simile: “ You might as well attempt to sham- 
poo an elephant with a thimbleful of soapsuds 
as to attempt to do business and ignoré adver- 
tising.”’ 


....A young man asked a young lady her 
age, and she replied: ‘‘6 times 7 and 7 times 3 
added to my age will exceed 6 times 9 and 4, as 
double my age exceeds 20.” The young man 
said be thought she looked much older. 


...-A man in Buffalo fell into a lager-beer vat 
the other day, and was drowned. He drank as 
hard as be could to save himself, and would 
have suceeeded had he not been choked by & 
floating cork. 


....A Minnesota youth struck his horse with 


agun to make him go. The horse, the gup, . 


and three fingers went off so quickly that no- 
body feels quite competent to say which started 
first. 


....“*I'm go thirsty!’ said a boy at work in 
the corn-ficld. ‘Well, work away,” said his 
industrious father. ‘You know the prophet 
says, ‘Hoe every one that thirsteth.”’ 


....Trying to do business without advertising 
is like winking at a pretty girl through a pair of 
green roggics. Yon may know what you aro 
doing, but nobody else does. 


....X is just now the most fashionable letter 
of the alphabet, and one pariicularly affected by 
members of Congress, as anjhonorary prefix to 
their names. 


....A clergyman said the other day that 
modern young ladies were not the daughters of 
Shem and Ham, but the daughters of Hem and 
Sham. 


..--A popular doctor in Oswego gave a 0 
scription, with directions to take a teaspoonfu 
every three years. The patient recovered. 

...-A Danbury, Conn., dog has learned > 
bring in eggs from the baru, and his delighte 
owner names him Le'gh Hunt. 

_...Who was the straightest man in the 
Bible? Joseph; because Pharaob madc & ruler 
of bim. 
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h-27, 1873:] 


“waews of the Week, 


Tus British cabinet crisis is over, and on 
phorsday last Mr. Gladstone made a speech 
announcing his return to office. He said he 
was able to acquaint the House with the fact 
that he and his colleagues, with Her Majesty's 

ission, were prepared to carry on the gov- 
ernment as before, ani explained that it was 
only after the party o- posite had uncondition- 
ally refused to forma ministry that he and his 
friends had consented toresume Office. Mr. 
Gladstone added that the Queen had given him 
n to read an extract from a statement 
he had made to Her Majesty, to the effect that 
he did not suppose that the efforts of the gen- 
tlemen of the opposition to defeat the govern- 
ment were made with the deliberate intention 
of refusing to orgavize a cabinet, if it should 
pe required of him; but the summary refusal 
given when the occasion arose he considered 
not fully in accord with the exigencies of the 
case nor with parliamentary usage. Mr. Dis- 
racli also explained his own ceurse during the 
erisis, confessing that the differences between 
himself and the Roman Catholics were insur- 
mountable. He said that there were many 
questions on which it had been impossible to 
mature a policy even in cpposition—such as the 
Central Asian difficulties, the new rules intro- 
duced into international law by the Geneva 
Board, the payment of the award for the “ Ala- 
bama” claims, the commercial treaty with 
France, and others of equal magnitude; and 
that he had consequently felt it to be his duty 
to decline the responsibility of organizing a 
new government. Earl Granville and the 
Duke of Richmond also made speeches. 


vs. William Foster was executed in the 
Tombs prison on Friday morning of last week, 
and, since the arrangements at the gallows 
were made as perfectly as possible, his death 
was almost immediate. A great crowd sur- 
rounded the prison, but the number of police- 
men detailed was large and a comparatively 
small number of spectators were admitted. 
Foster was attended in his last hours by the 
Rev. Dr. Tyng, and his conduct showed consid- 
erable fortitnde. Efforts for the commutation 
of his sentence continued to be made almost to 
thelast; and orly two or three days before the 
execution seven of the jurors sent Gov. Dix a 
signed statement to the effect that their verdict 
would have been modified had they known that 
execution was certain—certainly a very stulti- 
fying admission. Nearly all the newspapers 
have discussed the case at length, the majority 
of them expressing the opinion that charity 
toward a murderer is misplaced, if by it the 
lives of many other innocent people be put in 
Jeopardy. 

....The trouble in the coal mines at Youngs- 
town, Ohio, continues. Last week about 200 
emigrants, Swedes and Germans, arrived from 
New York. ben they reached the mines the 
strikers collected, and by their threats induced 
the emigrants to return to New York, farnish- 
ing them with provisions for the journey and 
promising them money for their fare. But the 
officers of the mining company prevailed upon 
them to return, and the sheriff has gone to the 
mines with an armed force for their protection. 











--.-The Japanese Government is said to be 
about to make a formal claim upon China for 
the possession of the Island of Formosa, and 
the Japanese foreign minister is now at Peking 
on business relating to the matter. The Italian 
envoy, Count Fe d’Ostiani, has made arranye- 
ments whereby all Italians may travel and re- 
tide freely in Japan, subject to the laws of the 
country. The old decrees against foreign re- 
ligions have been abolished. A universal ex- 
hibition at Yedo is talked of. 


-++«Over $36,000 has been raised in England 
for the widows and orphans of tbe victims of 
the “ Northfleet”’ disaster. Earl Granville has 
informed the committee in charge of the fand 
that the British authorities can do nothing to 
the officers and crew of the “Murillo,” which 
caused the collision and left the unfortunate 
vessel to its fate; but says the Spanish Govern- 
ment has promised to investigate the matter, 
tnd inflict punishment if it is required. 


-...The later returns from the New Hamp- 
thire election are much more favorable to the 
Republicans, and it is now almost certain that 
they have elected Gov. Straw by the popular 
Vote and two out of three congressmen, although 

the second district there is still some doubt. 
The Hon. Ellery A. Hibbard, one of the defeated 
Democratic candidates, has been appointed 
thief-fustice, in place of the late Hon. Henry 
A. Bellows, 


+++»The men employed by the New York and 

Manhattan Gas Companies met last week to take 

ation concerning work and wages. Last year 

the New York Company’s men struck for eight 

and succeeded, their pay being $8.50 per 

tay. At the other works the men accepted an 

of pay, instead; but this was stopped 

lat week. As both employers and men are 
y firm, another strike is probable. 





. 





+-.-Angustus Byron Bidwell, supposed to be 
the principal operator in the recent frauds on 
the Bank of England, was arrested last week, in 
Havana. There is no extradition treaty be- 
tween England and Spain; but the authorities 
will send Bidwell back to London, if proper 
proofs are furnished. It is said that Noyes, 
lately arrested in London as a confederate, im- 
plicates Bidwell in the forgeries. 


-+..TWo young ruffians, named John Cough- 
lan and Jobn Green, aged 16 and 17, desperately 
attacked with knives some street-car passen- 
gers on Sunday night of last week, following 
one man,;a Mr. Antoldi, forty streets before 
they robbed him. On Friday they were brought 
before Justice Brady, pleaded guilty, and were 
sentenced to fifteen years at hard labor in the 
State Prison. 


...-The cattle trade in Texas has suffered 
much from the severe weather of the past six 
months, Stock wintered poorly, and the ship- 
ments by rail to St. Lonis and the East will be- 
gin from thirty to fifty days later than usual. 
Texas herders say the winter has been the 
worst they have known for a long time and the 
grass is very backward. 


---.The Cesnola collection of antiquities has 
been removed to a house in West Fourteenth 
street, in this city, and workmen, under the su- 
pervision of Gen. De Cesnola, are unboxing the 
specimens and preparing apartments for their 
reception. The entire collection will occupy 
twenty rooms, and will be opened to the public 
in October. 


....The French budget shows that the finan- 
ces are in a favorable condition. There is nowin 
the treasury half the sum due to Germany, and 
no loan will be required to complete the pay- 
ments of the war indemnity at the dates desig- 
nated by the document lately signed by Presi- 
dent Thiers and Count von Arnim. 


....Charles Goodrich, a wealthy citizen of 
Brooklyn, was found dead in bis house, on 
Friday last, with a pistol-shot wound in his 
head. Itis not known whether he committed 
suicide or was murdered for his watch and 
money, although circumstances seem to favor 
the latter theory. 


-»esThe Republican City Committee of 
Boston has presented to the legislature a bill 
substituting for ward officers of elections the 
appointees of a central board of supervisors, 
who shall count the votes on the day follow- 
ing the election. 


....Tbere has been some correspondence be- 
tween France and Spain concerning the atroc- 
ities perpetrated upon French officers by the 
curé of Santa Cruz, in which Senor Castelar in- 
timates that the Carlists have received arms, 
etc., from France. 


...-8t. Patrick’s Day was quite generally cele- 
brated last week Monday, the display in this 
city being unusually imposing. The procession 
occupied one hour and a half in passing the 
City Hall, where it was reviewed by Mayor 
Havemeyer. 


....The American ship ‘“‘ Europa,” from New 
Orleans for Liverpool, laden with cotton, lard, 
and staves, was burned, on tte 15th, 300 miles 
off the Southwest Pass, the loss being $375,000. 
The captain and crew were saved. 


...-The yellow fever is prevailing at Rio 
Janeiro, from 50 to 70 cases being reported 
daily. The United States’/fieet has sailed, in 
consequence, for Rio Platte. The cholera has 
broken out in Para. 


...-A Mohammedan invasion of Northern 
China is feared. The Emperor has received 
professions of allegiance from the Grand Lama 
of Thibet. The Grand Duke Alexis sailed from 
Hong Kong on Jan. 28th. 


....Commodore Vanderbilt has recently given 
$500,000 to found a Methodist college in Ten- 
nessee and efforts will be made to raise as much 
more. The college will be located at Nashville. 


....The Erie Railway station at Pavonia 
Ferry, Jersey City, was destroyed by fire last 
Friday afternoon, with all the surrounding 
buildings. The loss was $278,000. 


.... There was @ severe snow-storm in New 
England last week, accompanied by high 
winds ; and so great was the drifting that some 
of the railways were blocked. 

«-..The Massachusetts House has rejected 
the proposition to strike from the record the 
resolutions censuring Senator Sumner for his 
proposition concerning the battle-flags. 


.... Tbe Rhode Island Democrats have nomi- 
nated Charles R. Cutler for governor and Samuel 
H. Wales for lientenant-governor. 

----Gen. Patrick H. Jones, postmaster at 
New York, has resigned, and Mr. T. H. James 
has been appointed in his place. 

....The subscriptions to the Greeley statue 
fund now amount to $9,781.80. 

....Mr. Thomas Nast, the caricaturist of 
Harper's Weekly, sailed for Europe last week. 
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Ministerial Register. 
SETTLEMENTS, 
Ae oodsbony 0 1 inst,, March 7th, 


BOYER, I. K., Bapt., of Wilmington, Del., at 
Sekt S Pp’ gto 


CLARKE, J.C. C., Bapt., of Cincinnati, O., at 
Beaumont-street church, St. Louis, Mo. 
CLINE, J. C., ~—., of Flemington, at Cairo 
and Volcano, W. Va... 

CODVILLE, Wiiu1aM, Bapt., of Philadelphia, 
at Altoona, Pa. 

CORWIN, Ex1, Cong., of. San Francisco, Cal., 
inst., at Jamestown, N. Y. 

EDWARDS, Wm. P., Cong., ord., Mineral 
Ridge, O 

EMERY, E. J., Bapt., of East Jaffrey, at West 
Swanzey, N. 

FERGUSON, J. F., Bapt., of Montgomery Cen- 
ter, at Essex, Vt. 

FOSTER, A.8., Presb., of Litchfield, Tl, at 
Austin, Minn. 

GIRARD, F. R., Cong., Reno, Cal. 

GIESY, 8. H., D.D., Epis. ord., March 9th, 
Grace church, Baltimore, Md. 

ae M., Cong., of Chili, at Sand Springs, 





HOUSE, Wrt1am, Cong., of Londonderry, 
N. H., at Barrington, R. L. 

HOVEY, Henry, E., Epis., St. Barnabas’s, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

LAWS, Mr., Bant., of Glasgow, at Park-avenue 
chureh, St. Louis, Mo. ” 

LEISHER, G. W., Luth., Fayette, Pa. 

MACK, J. A., Cong., Chapin, Ill. 

MANGES, E., Luth., of Gettysburg Theological 
Seminary, at Luthersburg, Pa. 

MAYBIN, W. A. W., Epis., of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
at Aberdeen, Miss. 

MILLER, A. B., Luth., of Linnamahoning, at 
Liberty, Pa. 
MoCAFFREY, D. M. Epis. ord., March 16th, 
Chapel of the Holy trinity, New York. 
MoKNIGHT, H. W., Luth., inst., March 1st, 
St. Paul’s church, Easton, Pa. 

NEFF, J. P., Luth., of Liberty at Montours- 
ville, Pa. 

PIERCE, D. E., Presb., at Racine, Wis. 

ROBINSON, W. A., Bapt.,; of Rockville and 
Blue Rock, at Ark Spring, O. 

ROSS, J. F., Bapt., ord., Hartford, Mich. 

SANDOE, H. Il., Ref. (German),, of. Winamac, 
Ind., at Stonington, IL 

SMITH, W. R., Presb., inst., Feb. 18th, Butler 
Center and Pisgab. 

STRAIN, J. B., Presb., First church, Colum- 
bus Grove, O. 

Sreony: C., Cong., of Angola, at Randolph, 


THOMPSON, R. M., Cong., ord., Columbia, 0. 
Feb. 20th. 

WALKER, J. J., Luth., inst., Dec. 22d, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo. 

WELLS, A., Bapt., at Panama, N. Y. 

WEISKOTTEN, F. W., Luth., inst., Feb. 16th, 
Bethlehem, Ps. 

OALTS. 

ALEXANDER, 8. C., Presb., of Shirleysburg, 
to Upper Path Valley, Penn. 

ALSOP, R. F., Epis., of Rye. N. Y., to St. An- 
drew’s church, Pittsburgh, Pa. Accepts, 

BEACH, G. L., Cong., of Yale Seminary, to 
Rootstown, O. Accepts. 

BLACK, J. R., Presb., of Allegheny City, Pa., 
to Lonaconing and Barton, Md. 

BLAKEMAN, F. W., Bapt., of Janesville, Wis., 
to Main-street church, Worcester, Mass. 

BRACKETT, J. B., D.D., Bapt., of first church, 
Williamsburgh, N. Y., to Lynn, Mass. Ac- 
cepts. 

CHILDS, T. D., Cong., of Yale Seminary, to 
Chragin Falls, O. Accepts. 

CLARK, De Wrrr §8., Cong., of Clinton, to 
Westfield, Mass. 

CODVILLE, W., Bapt., Altoona,:Pa. Accepts. 

CRAIG, W. B., Presb., of Duncannon, to- Con- 
gruity, Pa. 

DAVENPORT, D. M., Presb., of Princeton 
Seminary, to Mount Sterling, O. 

DEMAREST, J. K., Presb., of Owensboro, Ky., 
to Westminster ch., New York. Accepts. 

FERGUSON, J. F., Bapt., of Montgomery, to 
Essex, Vt. Accepts. 

GIRARD, F. R., Cong., Reno, Cal. Accepts. 

HARADON, J. 8., Bapt., of Ayer, to Jaffrey, 
N. H. Accepts. ‘ 

HENDERSON, C. R., Bapt., of Chieago Theo. 
Sem., to Terre Haute, Ind. Accepts. 

HENTZ, J. P.. Luth., of Adamsville, to Ger- 
mantown, O, 

HILL, THomas, D.D., Unit., First church, 
Portland, Me. 

HILL, Joun C., Presb., of Northwestern Theo. 
Sem., to Princeton, Il. 

HUBBARD, J. P., Epis., of Rhode Island, to 
St. John’s, Leavenworth, Kan. 

JARRETT, Wo., Epis., of St. James’s, Bedford, 
Pa., to St. John’s, Hampton, Va. Accepts. 

KOLB, F. F., Presb., of McEwensville, to Shen- 
andoah, Pa. Accepts. : 

LORIMER, G. C., D.D., Bapt., of Boston, Mass., 
to First church, San Francisco, Cal. 

MacKENZIE, Rosert, Presb., of Northwestern 
Theo. Sem., to Willow Creek, Ml. 

POWELL, Tuomas, Bapt., of Geneva, O., to 
First church, Zanesville, O. 

QUARTERMAN, N. P., Presb., of Savannah, 
to Thomasville, Ga. 

SOUTHWELL, G. W., Epis., of Trinity charch, 


Middleport, N. Y., to Scranton, Pa. Ac- 
cepts. 

STONE, C. A., Cong., of Brewerville, Me.,; to 
Southville, Mass. 


STREET, Tuomas, Presb., of New York City, 
to Cortland, N. Y. Accepts. > 


z 
















TAYLOR, A., Presb., of Mount Vernon, 
Plymouth, Ind. Accepts. 

TOWNLEY, H. C., Bapt., of Woburn, to Second 
church, East Cambridge, Mass. 

VINGENT; Minti R., D.D., Presb., of Troy, 
to Church of the Covenant, New York. 
WATERS, Grorce F., Cong., of Yale Semi- 

nary, to Bethel, Ct. Accepts. 
WICKEMEYER, H., Luth., of Hermansburg 
Institute, to Richmond, Ind. 
REMOVALS. 
AGENBROAD, J. P., Bapt., Akron, O. Resigns. 
Til health. “ . _ 
BARBER, 8. G., Bapt., Brookfield and Cumber- 
land, O. 


er Epwis §., Cong., Warren, Me. Re- 

signs. 

BIXBY, T. K.,Cong., Rockford, Ia., March 13th. 

BROWN, Rosert M., Presb., Rouseville, Penn. 
Resigns. Leaves April 22d. 

BROWN, W. R., Presb., First church, Leaven- 
worth, Kan. 

BUTLER, J. G., D.D., Presb., First church, 
Brooklyn, E. D., N. ¥. Ill health. 

EDWARDS, H. L.,Cong., of North Middleboro’, 
Mass. ‘igns. 


ERWIN, T. M., Bapt., Salt Creek, O. Resigns. 
Leaves May 4th. 

GANUN, G. J., Bapt., Cold Spring, N. Y. 
Resigns. 

GREENE, Ws. B., Cong., Needham, 
Leaves April 1st. 

HACKETT, J. A., Bapt., Jackson, Miss. 

HIGGINS, L. H., Cong., Lanark, Tl. 

HOLLOWAY, Cwaries H., Presb., 
church, Toms River, N. J. Resigns. 

HUNTER, J. D., Bapt., Benlah, Penn. Resigas. 
Leaves May 4th. 

HALLIDAY, E., Cong., Nevada, Cal. 

JONES, 8. R., Epis., Trinity church, Syracuse, 
N. Y. Leaves March 2ist. 


Mass. 


First 


KITCHELL, C. L., Cong., Guilford, Conn. Re- 


Signs. Leaves April Ist. 

LYMAN, Trotuy, Cong., Southwick, Mass. 

MARSH, 8. V., Bapt., Sennett, N. Y. Resigns. 
Leaves April 1st. 

PATTERSON, Rosert, D.D., Jefferson Park 
church, Chicago, Ill. Resigns. Ill health, 

SEVERINGHAUS, J. D., Luth., Oswego, N. Y, 
Leaves July ist. , 

SHOREY, H. A.,, Cong., Elm-street church, 
Camden, Me. Resigns: 

SIEGFRIED, W. D., Bapt., Eatontown, N. J. 

SMITH, T. F., Bapt., Cochecton, N. Y. Re- 
signs. 

SPOFFORD, R. H., Bapt., Newark Valley, 
N.Y. . Resigns. 

TILLEY, Wm, Bapt., Maquoketa, Ia. Resigns, 
Leaves April 1st, . 

TODD, J. 8., Presb,, Arcata, Cal. Resi 
Leaves April ist. we 


DEATHS. 


BREWSTER, L. R. 8., Meth., Webster, Mass. 
March 18th. 

CHRISTIAN, James H., Bapt., Charles City 
Co., Va. Aged 80. 

DICKINSON, H. 'C., Cong, Appleton, Wis. 

EVANS, Wuuus B., Meth. Richwood, 0., 

March 10th. Aged 79. 

GRIMES, L. 'A., Bapt., Boston, Mass., March 

i Aged 58. 

HENRY, James V., Presb., Jersey City, N. J., 
March 14th. Aged 75. 

KING, Grorag I., D.D., Presb., of First church, 
Jerseyville, i, at New Orleans, La, 
March 13th, 

MORRISON, W..H., So. Meth., Louisville Con- 
ference, Ky., March 4th. 

MoILVAINE, Cuartes P., Bishop, Epis., of 
Ohio, Florence, Italy, March 13th. 

=, “ene Wm. H., Epis., Forest Depot, 

a. 


PULLAR, Txos., Cong., Hamilton, Ont., March 
19th. Aged 61. 

RYE, Peres K., Meth., Palatine,Ill., March 16th. 
SCHENCK, Martin L., Reformed (Dutch), 
Plattekill, N. Y., March llth. Aged 53 

SHEDD, Ws., Bapt., Watertown, Mass. 

SLEEPER, Joseps J., Meth., Pemberton, N. 
J., March 7th. 

TAYLOR, Wri. B.,; — of First church, 
Hampton, Va., March 6th. Aged 78. 

TEALL, Onur D., Meth., Sacramento, Cal. 

THOME, Jamms A., Cong., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

WHEELER, James, Meth., Bucyrus, O., Feb. 
27th. 


WILLVOX, Joun R., Presb., Fairmount, N. J., 
Feb. 23d. 


WOODBURY, 814s, Presb., Shelbyville, Tenn., 
Feb. 1ith. 

WORMLEY, Jory, Luth., Loysville, Pa.,March 
2d. Aged 88. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUGBEE, L. H., D.D., Wesleyan, retires in 
June from the presidency of the Cincinnati 
Wesleyan Female College. 

APERTON, A. C., D.D., Bapt., has become 
5 al editor‘of the Western Recorder, St. 
‘ uis, Mo. oe ey ‘ 

WNIE, D., Bapt., of Monroeville, O., has 
ah been ‘ap inted’ missionary to Burmah. 
Sails in August, was 

UNSE O. 8., D.D., president of Wesleyan 

e ne Bloomington, ML, has not re- 
signed, but has been relicved from duty for 
the present. 

NEWMAN, J. P., D.D., Meth., chaplain of the 
U. 8. Senate, has been appointed by Pres- 
ident Grant commissioner to inspect con- 
sulates throughout the world. 

NUTTING, J. K., Cong.. of Glenwood, Ia., 
takes of the Toungaloo (Miss.) In- 
stitute, under the charge of the American 
Missionary Association. 

RICHARD, J. W., Luth., of Galt, Ill., has been 
elected ‘professor in Carthage College. 
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Our Pourg Folks. 


THE SWEETEST OF THEM ALL. 














BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 





Sweet is the rose 
That blossoms in the bower, 
Sweet is the lily, 
So stately and so tall; 
But I know a spot 
Where there grows a little flower 
That is fairer and dearer 
And sweeter than them all! 


Sweet are the songs 
That summer birds are singing, 
Out in the sunshine, 
Where gather gladsome throngs ; 
But I know a bird 
Whose melodies are ringing 
With a joy that finds no echo 
In the sweetest of their songs ! 


Sweet are the lips 
With loving tokens Jaden, 
Sweeter than blossoms 
With morning dews impearled ; 
But when in my arms 
I clasp a little maiden, 
The kisses that she gives me 
Are the sweetest in the world ! 





PATSEY NAUGHTY. 


BY CELIA BUBLEIGH. 





** Wisut I knew what to do,” said Patsey, 
flattening her nose against the window-pane. 

Mrs. Swift, Patsey’s foster-motiaer, was 
taking her after-dinner nap; and Mary Ann, 
the hired girl, having dispatched the dishes 
and put everything to rights in her usual 
energetic fashion, had gone up-stairs, shut- 
ting the door sharply in Patsey’s face, when 
she tried to follow, with the admonition: 
‘Don’t you come botherin’. I’ve had enough 
of you for one while.” 

The truth is, Patsey was in disgrace, She 
had gone from one piece of mischief to 
another, till Mrs. Swift had declared that she 
was certainly possessed, and poor Mary 
‘Ann’s patience was quite exhausted. 

Patsey was of an inquiring turn of mind, 
fond of trying experiments; and only that 
morning she had made the discovery that 
the bits of charred coal that she picked out 
of the ashes would mark. So, seated on the 
dye-tub and hidden by the clothes-horse, 
she had drawn pictures of houses and horses, 
cats and soldiers, on the clean clothes which 
Mary Ann had ironed and bung up to air. 

She had to idea that she was doing any- 
thing wrong, poor baby; and was only dis- 
covered when she called out, triumphantly: 
** Mu’y’an, jes’ you come here ‘and see how 
booful I make your table-cles.” 

Mary Ann, alas! didn’t see the beauty. 
The fat little hand wasirudely deprived of 
its beloved “coal that would mark,” and all 
future charcoal sketches were peremptorily 
forbidden. 

Hardly had the tears occasioned by this 
mishap dried out of the dimples, when a cup- 
board door left open and a bowl just within 
reach of the inquisitive fingers tempted to 
another misdemeanor. P&tsey could only 
reach it by standing on tip-toe; and, losing 
her balance, down came the bowl and its 
contents (which happened to be dry beans) 
on the devoted head of the little depredator. 

** Now you've dune. it!” said.Mary Ann, as 
tne bowl struck the floor with a crash and 
tne beans flew in all directions. “‘I hope 
your Ma’ll make you pick up every one of 
them beans, if for nothing else, to keep you 
out of mischief till I: finish this ironin’. I 
declare, with you ‘round, a body needs eyes 
in the back of their head.” 

Again Patsey’s blue eyes overflowed. She 
“didn’t mean to,” and she “thought ’twas 
jes’ "lasses in the bowl.”. But in.a few min- 
utes she was busy picking: up the beans, and 
as placidly contented as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

“Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands te do.” 

Hardly was the last bean disposed of 
when Patsey’s attention was arrested by 
Mrs. Swift's sewing—s cap, that she was 
‘making and had left in her chair while she 
went to make a pudding for dinner. 

“ Guess I'll sew on this cap,” said Patsey, 
gravely taking up the half-plaited torder 
and trying to make the great brass thimble 
stay on one of those mischievous little fingers. 
** How nice it do sew!” and she thrust the 
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needle through and through, drawing the 
smoothly-laitt plaits into a shapeless bunch. 

“Patsey Swift!” cried her foster-mother, 
suddenly discovering her. “What on earth 
are you up to’ now ? If you aren’t the beater. 
It won’t do to take one’s eyes off you fore sin- 
gle minute. Here’s my forenoon’s werk all 
to be done over. I shall just. tie your hands 
up in a bag, and see if that will keep them 
out of mischief.” 

‘‘Prease don’t,” said Patsey, looking 
scared. ‘‘I won’t neversew nomore.” Ten 
minutes after'she had got hold of Mary Ann’s 
knitting, and the needJes had ‘‘all comed 
out”; and Mrs. Swift had boxed her ears. 

That was her last performance before 
dinner; and ever since she had been laboring 
under a sense of disgrace and the added 
dreariness of nothing todo. The two com- 
bined weighed heavily on the spirits of the 
poor little atom, whose naughtiness, after 
ell, was merely healthy activity undirected. 
She was trying her utmost to be good; but, 
thrown so entirely upon her own resources, 
there was great danger that she would fall a 
victim to the first temptation. 

She heard Mary Ann stepping about up- 
stairs. The clock ticked drowsily, and ‘‘ Ma 
Swift” was snoring her way ° placidly 
through the second hour of her nap. Even 
the kittens had crept away into their box 
under the stairs and refused to be playful. 
In fact, they were rapidly leaving off their 
kittenish ways, preparatory to setting up for 
demure young cats. They no longer frisked 
abont the room; but sat with tails wrapped 
coyly about their feet and eyes half closed, 
musing upon the dignity and responsibility 
of coming cathood. Patsey’s advances were 
met with chilling indifference; and, if she 
was unusually persistent, they withdrew 
with dignity to their private apartment and 
took refuge in sleep. 

But all this time, while we have been talk- 
ing about Patsey, Patsey’s self has been 
standing on a chair, and Patsey’s nose, as 
above mentioned, has been flattening itself 
against window-pane. 

There wasn’t much to be seen outside. 
The rain came straight down, just as it had 
done all day. The door-yard was soaked 
with water, the path leading to the gate was 
full of puddles, and the currant-bushes 
along the fence were as wet as. wet could be. 
A group of hens were huddled together 
under the apple-tree, looking spiritless and 
forlorn; while their lord and master, the tall 
red rooster, stood first on one foot and then 
on the other, with crest drooping and all 
his fine feathers hanging about him wet and 
draggled. 

* Guess he’d like some new fedders,” said 
Patsey, talking softly to herself, ‘‘an’ keep 
them old spilt ones for rainy days. Oh! 
deat, I’se so tired. I wish Ma’y’an would 
come down-stairs, or Ma Swift would wake 
up, or somefin’ !”’ 

Here a dab of putty in the middle of a 
broken pane caught Patsey’s eye, and at 
once the busy fingers were at work. ‘‘Guess 
Ma’y’an ’ll want that button to sew on 
somefin’,’ was her sage reflection, as 
she picked off the putty and laid it on 
the window-sill. Then, with grave in- 


dustry, she proceeded to pick out the glass, | 


bit by bit, dropping the pieces outside, and 
listening to hear them strike the stones. 
When she had dropped the last one, she tried 
to look out and see them; but the window 
was in the way. Then she tried to put her 
head through the empty square, and at last 
succeeded. 

This was delightful. The rain from the 
eves dripped down upon her head and 
trickled through the tangle of yellow curls 
ever her face. The hens looked at her and 
gave a little cackle of surprise, while the 
rooster changed from one foot to the other, 
craved his neck, and said, as plainly asa 
rooster could: ‘‘ Really, miss, this seems a 
very irregular proceeding. Does your mother 
know you're out?” 

Patsey nodded at him, and, as her hair came 
streaming over her face, laughed good- 
naturedly and began a conversation. 

“* Jes’ see, old roos’er! My fedders all wet, 
too.” 

‘** What on earth!” exclaimed an indignant 
voice on the inside of the window. ‘In 
the name of wonder, what will you do 
next ?” i 

Patsey tried to take in her head, but stuck 
fast; and, thoroughly scared, set up a wail 
that reached Ma Swift in dreamland, and 


brought her speedily to the scene @f action. 
Not without some scraping of the ears and 
one ortwo scratches wes the foolish little 
‘head got out of the trap it had put itself 
into. 

‘‘ And now, Patsey,” said Mrs. Swift, “I 
am going to punish you..: You have acted 
like possessed all day long.” 

“Pease don’t. I won’t do sono more,” 
pleaded Patsey, the tears streaming down 
the flushed and sadly troubled: little face. 
‘*Prease don’t. I'll be'dood.” 

“Come right here to me,” said Mrs. Swift, 
sternly. “I am going totie these naughty 
hands fast together, so that they won't get 
into any more mischief for one while; and 
then you go and sit on that dye-tub, and 
don’t you stir off it till I tell you.” 

So the busy little hands were tied together, 
and Patsey, sobbing as if her heart would 
break, went and sat down on the dye-tub. 
Ordinarily it was her favorite seat; but*to 
have to sit there, and to have her hands tied 
together, too, was almost more than she 
could bear. 

‘* Heyday!” said good-natured John Swift, 
coming-in from the barn, where he had been 
threshing. ‘‘ What’s the matter with the 
little girl? Hair all tangled up! Rainy 
weather in-doors, as well as out, eh? And 
I declare, if she hasn’t got her hands tied 
together, too.” 

Then came the history of the day’s doings— 
that long, long day of naughtiness and sor- 
rowful experiences. 

“Sorry, sorry,” said Pa Swift. “Let me 
look at these naughty hands.” So, while 
Patsey sobbed, he gravely untied and ex- 
amined them—first one, then the other, out- 
side and in. 

‘“‘T see what is the matter with them,” 
said John. “They haven’t been marked. 
I must put my mark on them; and, before 
Patsey, whose eyes grew wide with terror, 
could guess what was coming, he had put a 
kiss square in the center of each rosy palm. 
“There, now, they’il be good, I’m sure; for 
Patsey won’t let Pa’s kisses be rubbed off 
by anything naughty.” 

And so the sore little heart was healed, 
and Patsey climbed into the strong arms, 
and watched the flames dancing round the 
tea-kettle with ineffable content. The 
hearth was swept clean and the coals 
glowed redly under the forestick. The 
murmur of voices sounded far off and the 
flames were fading into a rosy glow, when 
Patsey found herself suddenly whisked 
away tothe back of the room and hustled 
into bed. 

“JT don’t like you, Ma’y’an, not one bit,” 
was her indignant protest at. this proceeding. 
“Tjes’ wish I could put you to-bed and 
make you stay there a hundred weeks.” 

Before John went away to work, next 
mornivg, he brought from ‘‘up-stairs” a 
volume of old almanacs and a slate and 
pencil. 

‘*Here’s a picture-book for you, Patsey; 
and a slate for you to mark on. You're 
going to he good to-day, aren’t you ?” 

“Course,” said. Patsey, hugging her treas- 
ures tight and standing. on tip-toe to be 
kissed. What a mine of wealth were those al- 
manacs, with their pictures—round, square, 
and oblong. Patsey’s Bible Mary Ann 
called them ; and certainly they had wrought 
a reformation. They seemed never to luse 
their interest. Pouring over the pages, with 
their mysterious signs of the zodiac and 
pictures of the seasons, the sharp-set inquis- 
itiveness found the food it needed. Under 
the benign influence of the old almanacs 
Patsey ceased to be naughty—she had some- 
thing to do. 

TS 


A TALE OF WANT. 


Tue widowed Dame of Hubbard’s ancient line 
Turned to her cupboard, cornered anglewise 
Betwixt this wall and that, in quest of aught 
To satisfy the craving of Sir oa 

Prick-eared companion of her solitude, 
Red-spotted, dirty white, and bare of rib. 

Who followed at her high and pattering heels, 
Prayer in his eye, prayer im his slinking gait, 
Erayer in his pendulous pulsating tail. 

Wide on its creaking jaws revolved the door, 
The cupboard ya , deep-throated, thinly set 
For teeth, with bottles, ancient canisters. 

And plates of various pattern, blue or white, 
Deep in the void she thrusts her hooked nose, 
Peering near-sighted for the wished-for bone, 
While her short robe of samite, tilted high, 

The thrifty darning of her hose revealed ; 
The pointed feature traveled o’er the de 
Greasing its tip, but bone or bread fou 
Wherefore Sir ‘Tray abode still dinnerless. 
Licking his paws beneath the spinning-wheel 
And meditating much on savory meats, 
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Riterary Department, 


A NEW HISTORY OF THRE RER. 
ORMATION.* 


To write an impartial history of the Ref. 
ormation would, probably, have beep easier 
fifty years ago than it is now. It is easy to 
be just in the discussion of dead questions: 
and to the theological mind of the first de. 
cades of this century the issues of the Ref. 
ormation struggle seemed of all things the 
most remote from any living interest, But 
the Tractarian controversy arose; many of 
the old issues were reopened in the Anglican 
and Lutheran churches; the strife ware 
hot; and we are all of us, either ag combat 
ants .or more or less interested spec 
taking part in something like a renewal of 
the’old battle. It is one of those Tevenges of 
time’ to which the whirligig of theological 
speculation every once in a while brings wy t 
that we sbould live to hear the Reformation 
called by many of her sons a Deformation, 

It will be seen that Professor Fisher hay 
not fallen on halcyon days of indifferencg 
in the preparation of his new History of th 
Reformation. He proposes to tell the story 
of the fight to men who have not yet 
sheathed their swords. It will not be won. 
derful if he finds himself well pummeled 
before he runs the critical gauntlet. 

This work grew, as the author tells us, out 
of a course of lectures given at the Lowell 
Institute, in 1871. It is an attempt, the first 
in the English language of which we have 
any knowledge, to present the whole field of 
the Reformation struggle in one view. Two 
features are specially pointed out by the 
author: the endeavor to interweave the 
political and secular elements with the relig. 
ious and theological side of the history of 
the period; and the attempt to elucidate 
briefly points pertaining to the history of 
theological doctrine. After several introduc. 
tory chapters on the general character of the 
Reformation, The Rise and Decline of the 
Papal Hierarchy, The Special Causes and 
Omens of an Ecclesiastical Revolution, the 
body of the work is devoted to the discussion 
of the Reformation under Luther in Ger. 
many, under Zwingli in Switzerland, under 
Calvin in Geneva, the Reformation in the 
Scandinavian kingdom, the Sclavonic nation, 
and in Hungary, in France, the Netherlands, 
England, Scotland, Italy, Spain, and toa 
sketch of the counter-reformation in the 
Roman Catholic Church. In the conclud 
ing chapters an account is given of the 
Struggle of Protestantism in the Seventeenth 
Century, the Protestant Theology and Theory 
of Church Government, and the Relation of 
Protestantism to Culture and Civilization. 

The necessarily condensed character of 8 
work covering such an area as is thus in 
dicated makes it, of course, impossible to 
treat the subject with any fullness or pic 
turesqueness of detail. Pemmican is very 
nourishing, but not very palatable eating. 
Our author gives only the results of study 
and research ; but how great that must have 
been, as well as the lines of investigation 
followed, any one may easily enough dis 
cover in the very full references to author 
ities, and the statements of the line of re 
search pursued, given in the copious and 
suggestive foot-notes. 

Indeed, the amount of material used by 
Prof. Fisber suggests in its variety and full 
ness the research rather of a German thad 
of the average American scholar. His read- 
ing in the line of his subject seems, from the 
testing of his foot-notes, to have been om 
nivorous. From Bellarmine, Gabriel Biel, 
Raynaldus, and Strada, to George Eliots 
novels and Meline’s just published defense 
of Mary Queen of Scots; from Pallavicia! 
and Sarpi to Déllinger; from Laurent 
Valla to Bayle; and from Bayle to Herbert 
Spencer aad Taine; everything is made ." 
yield its service. And not the least interest 
ing of his matter is thrown into this form. 
See, for instance, the Jearned and pregnant 
note on the distinction between Augustin 
ianism and Calvinism (p. 337)—a note to » 
commended to those slip-shod theologians 
who are in the habit of talking of the 
Pauline, Augustinian, and Calvinistic the 
ologies as if they were all of one and the 
game piece. ‘ 

Two features characterize Prof. Fisber’s 
“SFue Reromuatiox, By Gronoe P, Fisuee, D.D, ees 


fessor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale College. 
York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1873. 
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work in this well-wrought field; First. Itis 
a successful attempt to give in due perspect- 
jve and proportion a view of the Reforma- 
tion in its entirety. He does not propose to 
throw any new light on debated . questions, 
to add piquancy to D’Aubigne’s lively work, 
to discuss theology with Dorner, or to ana- 
jyze more sharply than Ranke. A work 
that aims only to give results has no space 
for discussion. But-in so far as to set old 
traths known separately in the light of their 
mutual illumination is a real addition to 
knowledge Prof. Fisher’s work certainly 
does add to our understanding of the causes 
and nature of the Reformation. He gives a 
pird’s-eye view of the movement—a mode of 
intelligence which, while it leaves much of 
detail in obscurity, enlarges our apprehen- 
sion of general relations. We confess to 
having caught new light on the tota) field, 
though none of his matter was specially new 
to us: It'is a substantial addition to our 
material for coming at a clear understand- 


ing of one of the most interesting as it. cer-, 


tainly is to this age the most important 
‘page of modern civilization. 

second, it is in a remarkable degree im- 
partial. Under not the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, Prof. Fisher’s work illustrates 
one of the most striking and encouraging 
features of modern thought, the ability to 
conceive clearly and state fairly antagonistic 
phases of thought. Not that this will save 
bis work from being charged with theolog- 
ical prejudice. Your impartial man, who 
sits as a judge to weigh the evidence fairly, 
is likely enough to get cudgelings from botk 
sides. But Prof. Fisher’s sustained im- 
partiality is something to be thankful for 
and enjoyed. It is difficult for a hard- 
headed American theologian to do justice to 
the Lutberan doctrine of the Sacraments; 
and yet Prof. Fisher, barring his echo of the 
old, oft-refuted, ever-repeated charge that 
the Lutheran theologians hold the doctrive 
of Consubstantiation (pp. 148, 340, 481), 
presents the Lutheran doctrine with great 
fairness. It is no easy thing for a New 
Haven divine to do justice to Calvin and 
the Supra-lapsarians ; but even Princeton 
must acknowledge that Prof. Fisber’s . pre- 
sentation of the great reformer and his doc- 
trines, if not as rose colored as could be 
wished, is yet in the pure white light of 
truth. 

In fact,as we turned over the pages, we 
found the seeds of a number of very pretty 
quarrels in the terrible impartiality. with 
which some of the ugly things in the lives 
and controversies of the Reformers were 
set forth. 

If some portions of the Lutheran Church 
do not fall foul of Prof. Fisher’s unvarnished 
taleof Luther’s alienation from Melancthon 
and his irritated treatment of Zwingli, it 
will be because truth has ceased to be terri- 
ble. If good Churchmen can read the ac- 
count given of the exceedingly moderate and 
extremely Low Churcbmanship of the En- 
glish Reformers and their immediate suc- 
cessors and not take up the cudgels, then pa- 
tience has had her perfect work among our 
High-and-dry brethren. 

There were several points of excellence we 
had reserved for remark, as the vivid char- 
acterization of some of the most notable 
figures of the times—such as the pictures, 
ever picturesque, of Luther, Calvin, and 
Knox, the truly philosophical analysis of 
the causes efficient in bringing the Reforma- 
tion to a pause and fixing its permanent 
boundaries, and that most lucid statement 
(Which in its perfect translucency of defini- 
tion is a happy illustration of Dr. Shedd’s 
axiom that a clear statement is a good argu- 
ment) of the formal and material principles 
of Protestantism in chapter xiii; but we 
have no space to do more than express 
our hearty thanks to Prof. Fisher for the 
pleasure he has given us in the reading of 
his book, and the hope that many of the 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT will find as 
great satisfaction in the fruitful associations 
and suggestions its vigorous narrative and 
discussion must call forth in every scholar’s 
tind. 





—The republication, with important ad- 
ditions, of Dr. E. H. Sears’s volumes, Fore- 
gleams of Immortality and Regeneration, calls 
for a more extended notice than is usually 
given to new editions of old books. To both 
these volumes much matter has been added 
and the revision has been careful and fruitful. 
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The first-named book, which was first pub- 
lished under the title of ‘‘ Athanasia ; or, 
Foregleams of Immortality,” is now named 
Foregleams and Foreshadows of Immortality. 
The subject is discussed under four main 
divisions, In the first, after a criticism of 
the materialistic and mechanical anthropol- 
ogy most in vogue, the author unfolds his 
Own theory of the relations of the spirit to 
the body, the nature of the resurrection, and 
the organic connection of the present and 
the future life. The sécond part treats of 
‘*The Excarnation of the Son of Man,” the 
third of ‘‘The Pneumatology of St. 
Paul,” and the fourth of. ‘‘The Sym- 
phony of Religions.” This last part is 
wholly new. The impression made by this 
volume of the truth which it teaches is very 
strong. It is a truth which cannot, of 
course, be reached by inductive philosophy ; 
vision, rather than ratiocination,must give us 
knowledge of it. The keen insight and the 
poetic temperament of Dr. Sears qualify 
him for the treatment of this difficult sub- 
ject, and we know of no other volume, ex- 
cept the New Testament, which throws so 
many gleams of light into the darkness of 
the future-as this one has done. There may 
be some doubt in the minds of many good 
Christians as to the theory developed in this 
book of a spiritual body enfolded as an 
organism within the natural body, and es- 
caping at death from its fleshy envel- 
ope; but all those to whom religion 
is something vital, rather than formal, 
will find in the essay on Regeneration a 
most profound and satisfying statement of 
the deepest truth. The doctrine of sin as 
here unfolded is, as far as possible from 
Pelagianism, on the one hand, and from 
Augustinianism, on the other; while: the 
philosophy of regeneration is one that com- 
ports with conscience and accords with com- 
mon sense. These two volumes are pub- 
lished uniform with the ‘“ Heart of Christ,” 
and the three constitute a contribution to 
theology by which the whole Church has 
been placed under the obligation of grat- 
itude to the distinguishedauthor. (Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger.) 


—Sunday Half Hours with the Great 
Preachers consists of fifty-two “ evangelical 
sermons” selected from the works of the 
most distinguished divines of Christendom. 
The selection is made with catholic taste 
and good judgment. Here are sermons from 
St. Augustine, Thomas Arnold, Albert 
Barnes, Jobn Bunyan, John Wesley, Bishop 
Macllvaine, Henry Melville, Francis Way- 
land, George Whitfield, John Foster, Fred- 
erick Robertson, Dean Stanley, Canon 
Kingsley, Dr. Chalmers, Henry Ward 
Beecher, and many others, among 
whom, to the scandal of heresy-hunt- 


{ ers, but to the edification of as many as are 


called, both orthodox and heterodox, will be 
found the names of William Ellery Cbhan- 
ning, Edwin H. Chapin, and John Henry 
Newman. If any Protestant can read the 
sermon on ‘‘ Communion with God” by this 
Catholic Newman and not find it rich in 
spiritual truth, we are sorry for his bigotry. 
If any believer in the divinity of the Saviour 
can read Channing’s sermon on ‘The 
Character of Christ” without growing in 
faith and in reverence for the Master, we 
pity his narrowness. If any Evangelical 
Christian can study the sermon of Chapin on 
*‘ Nicodemus, the Seeker after Religion,” 
without getting clearer views of the need of 
regeneration, we wonder at his lack of can- 
dor. These three are certainly not the least 
“ evangelical,” though they are by no means 
the best of the sermons in this volume, 
which is a treasury of good things. (Porter 
& Coates.) 


—A Voice from the Back Pews professes to 
be a discussion of questions in biblical inter- 
pretation and theology by “A Back Pew- 
man.” There is rather more than necessary 
parade of the fact that the autbor is not a 
‘* book man,” and his innocence of theologic 
lore and literary skill would appear to be 
one of his chief virtues. Indeed, he does 
protest so much that one is inclined to sus- 
pect him of being a cleric in disguise. 
Nevertheless, he contrives to say many sens- 
ible and clever things about religion and 
theology. In his treatment of the narrative 
of the Creation and the Fall he objects with 
too much heat, but not without reason, to 
the mixing of Milton with Moses, and the 
building up of theological systems on the 





splendid imaginations of ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” 
The extent to which this is done is greater, 
no doubt, than many suspect, and the author 
does well to put us on our guard against it. 
What he has to say. about inspiration will 
not be accepted as orthodox doctrine. The 
chapters upon Christ’s.‘‘ Being, Doctrine, 
and. Mission” are the most powerful and 
valuable portions of the book. The author 
wholly rejects the notion of a legal and me- 
chanical salvation. He supposes that men 
are saved by the communication to them of 
the divine life; not by some scheme or ar- 
rangement. The salvation in which he be- 
lieves is vital, rather than ritual or forensic. 
We must allow that what he says on this 
subject has force in it, and, with due caution 
against certain extreme statements, we com- 
mend it to all thoughtful students of the 
New Testament. (London: Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 


—We receive from the National Temper- 
ance Society and Publication House, New 
York, The Hole in the Bag,a collection of 
short stories for little children, by Mrs. J. 
B. Ballard; The Jeweled Serpent, by Mrs. E. 
J. Richmond, and Old Times, by Miss Mary 
Dwinell Chellis, in which story nobody 
drank, but all ‘‘ drinked.” These books are 
of average merit as temperance stories. 
Christmas with the Boys, by the author of 
‘*Ruth Allerton,” is better as a child’s story 
than the average. The Three Gifts, by Mrs. 
R. N. Cromwell, is not so good. Of bis- 
torical and biographical books for the young 
we notice The Seven Kings of the Seven Hills, 
prepared in Rome, by Mrs. C. H. B. Laing. 
It gives in an easy narrative the myths and 
fables of early Rome, and is published by 
Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, Souwvenirs of 
Inther, by Chas. W. Hubner, is a somewhat 
dry abstract of Luther’s stirring life. (Hitch- 
cock & Walden, Cincinnati.) Christin a Ger- 
man Home is an account of the married life of 
Frederick and Caroline Perthes, compiled 
from the translation of Professor Perthes’s 
biography of his father and brother, pub- 
lished in England, at the suggestion of Rev. 
W.L. Gage, of Hartford—to use his own 
words—by ‘‘ a genial and gifted friend”; and 
Renata of Hste, translated from the German 
of the Rev. Carl Strack, by Caroline E. 
Hurst, which tells the interesting story of the 
mother of Tasso’s Leonore. 

—In a volume rather blindly entitled Sue- 
cess of Evil the Rev. A. 8. Kedzie under- 
takes to show why there is so much wicked- 
ness in the world. The problem of the ori- 
gin of evil he does not discuss; but, finding 
sin in the world, he seeks for the proximate 
causes of its prevalence. The question is 
not where the water comes from, but why 
the flood is so widespread and Cestructive. 
Among the causes which he mentions are the 
stifling of the conviction of immortality, 
‘‘ the minifaction [sic] of sin,” the lack of dis- 
crimination in men’s judgments of character 
and conduct, the representation of religion as 
something unnatural and contradictory of all 
the healthy human feelings, ‘‘the tyranny 
of the majority,” and the emptiness and in- 
sincerity of talk. There is something gained, 
perhaps, in regarding these as causes of evil, 
rather than as simply evils; and the clear 
analysis with which the author traces the 
ramifications of immorality is useful as 
showing where and how the remedies should 
be applied. Mr. Kedzie is a manly and 
courageous thinker, and his style, though 
disfigured by occasional inaccuracies and 
even barbarisms, is for the most part sinewy 
and strong. (Cong. Pub. Soc.) 

—The recent death of Dr. Thomas Guth- 
rie, the most eminent preacher of Scotland, 
and the kindly mention which the American 
press has made of him will be likely to 
secure for a volume of his sermons just pub- 
lished by the Carters, and entitled The 
Way of Life, ® larger sale than has been 
reached by any of his former works. These 
sermons are in the best style of Dr. Guth- 
rie, and while examining them we have 
been more ready than ever before to rank 
him among the first preachers of the age. 
With something of the poetic temperament 
of Jeremy Taylor, something of the retor- 
ical glow of Dr. Chalmers, and more of the 
dramatic power of the elder Beecher, Dr. 
Guthrie was eminently a preacher of the 
people. Unlearned men could understand 
him and men of culture were satisfied with 
his method. We commend no man’s ser- 
mons as models of pulpit oratory. Sermons 





which are made after models are shams. 
But no preacher can read these kindling dis- 
courses of Dr. Guthrie without obtaining 
many useful hints on sermonizing, as well 
as. many invigorating spiritual lessons. 


—One Thousand Gems for one dollar and 
fifty cents. That is precisely one mill and 
ahalf per gem, or twenty gems for three 
cents. Our readers will rea:lily infer that 
these precious stones are not of this earth, 
earthy ; but that they belong to that class of 
possessions which are to be obtained with- 
out money and without price. They are, in 
short, ‘‘striking passages, incidents, and 
illustrations” from the sermons and otber 
publications of the Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, 
D.D. Mr. Talmage is nothing if not epi- 
grammatic, and such a selection as this, there- 
fore, shows him at his best. The great popu- 
larity attained by his other volumes is evi- 
dence that he supplies what shopkeepers call 
“‘a felt want” in our religious literature, 
and the present volume will, no doubt, be as 
successful as those which have preceded it. 
(Tibbals.) 

—Professor Bowen’s edition of De Tocque- 
ville’s masterly work on Democracy in Amer- 
tea has reached its fifth edition; and, though 
De Tocqueville wrote nearly forty years 
ago, his book remains the best analysis and 
criticism of American institutions that we 
have seen. We cannot too strongly recom- 
mend its perusal, or rather its careful study; 
to such of our citizens as may wish to in- 
crease their knowledge of the institutions 
under which we live and of their tenden- 
cies for good and for evil. The work might 
well be read in connection with such a book 
as Sterne’s ‘Minority Representation,” 
which discusses the still-growing evils that 
were first pointed out by the far-sighted 
French thinker, and in which the later 
writer points out the most important of 
immediately feasible reforms—that of secur- 
ing to the wise and thoughtful minority a 
voice in the making of the laws. (Boston: 
Jobn Allyn.) 

—The Sabbaths of our Lord, by the Right 
Rev. William Bacon Stevens, Bishop of 
Pennsylvania, is a collection of discourses 
founded upon events in the life of Christ 
which took place upon the Sabbath, or 
teachings of his which were spoken on that 
day. The object of the volume is to give a 
full statement to the doctrine of the Sabbath 
as set forth by the Master himself, and thus 
to assist in forming a correct public seuti- 
ment upon this question. The discourses 
are written in an easy and natural style, they 
contain not a little learning, they teach sound 
doctrine, and the spirit which breathes 
through them is sweet and reverent. (J. M. 
Stodart & Co.) 

—The author of “The Dean’s English” is 
not the man from whom we should have ex- 
pected a year-book of Scripture texts ; ney- 
ertheless, Mr. Moon has given us such a 
book, with the title of The Soul's Inquiries 
Answered. Under every date of the year a 
question of practical religion, stated in Scrip- 
ture words, is answered by words of Scrip- 
ture. The questions and answers are skill- 
fully chosen, and the arrangement is good. 
Opposite each day is a blank space, on which 
the reader is exhorted to make “brief but 
grateful records” of God’s providential 
mercies. (Shepard & Gill.) 


—tThe latest and not the least melodious 
of Mr. William Morris’s poems is called Love 
ts Enough, and relates in a series of ‘‘ moral- 
ities " a charming tale of the master passion. 
Like earlier poems from the same head, it 
presents a continuous flow of incident, pass- 
ages of great descriptive beauty, and the in- 
terest of unity, as distinct from that of bril- 
liant details ; and, unlike most of his earlier 
work, it makes a curious experiment in the 
alliterative rhymes which have hardly been 
heard in English poetry since the time of the 
early Anglo-Saxon kings. (Roberts Bros.) 


—Coupon Bonds and other Stories, by J. T. 
Trowbridge, is a handsome volume, which 
contains some of the best stories of our day 
and generation. The larger part of them 
are familiar to readers of the Alantic Monthly, 
and in this edition, illustrated with good 
etchings, they ought to win a wider popular- 
ity. For a specimen of broad and telling 
humor we do not know any receni story that 
is better than the one in the present volume 
called ‘“‘Mr. Blazay’s Experience,” (Os- 
goods.) 
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—Professor De Volsen Wood's Treatise on 
Bridges and Roofs is an able discussion of 
the theory of their construction, and will 
serve an excellent purpose-with the edu- 
cated engineer. Too many constructors are 
now building bridges and roofs which are 
destined to fall, for lack of the needed me- 
chanical and mathematical knowledge on 
the part of their constructors; and to them 
it will be of little use to recommend a work 
that is based upon such thorough knowl- 
edge as this. (John Wiley & Son.) 


—Gracefully written and readable is the 
Rey. Ficderick Arnold’s book, Turning 
Points in Life. ‘‘ Habit,” ‘The Choice of a 
Profession,” “Travel,” and ‘‘ Marriage” are 
among the subjects here discussed, always 
with a wealth of anecdote and with a suffi- 
cient vein of philosophy to give the narrative 
incidents a proper setting. The whole. book 
is an essay on success in life, and may be 
recommended to young readers as interest- 
ing and instructive beyond the average of 
such treatises. (Harpers.) 


—The Appletons publish Prof. Tyndall’s 
excellent Lectures on Light, lately delivered 
in this city and elsewhere in the country. 
They are illustrated with diagrams, which 
one is tempted to say might almost have 
been omitted—so lucid is Prof. Tyndall’s 
style. These lectures deserve and will, we 
presume, find many readers among those 
who were not so fortunate as to hear them 
delivered. 

—G. P. Rowell & Co.'s Advertisers’ Gazet- 
teer contains “a statement of the industries, 
characteristics, population, and location of 
al] towns in the United States and British 
America in which newspapers are published.” 
The work is carefully prepared from recent 
data, and will serve a valuable purpose to 
all who seek information where to advertise. 


For Conscience’s Sake, by the author of 
* Alice Lee’s Discipline,” isa small “ relig- 
ious” novel, pleasantly written, in which the 
heroine is the least interesting character. 


(Dodd & Mea‘.) 

—Muithew Frost, Carrier, by Emma Mar- 
shall, like other children’s books from the 
game publishers, is good. (Carter.) 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Turning Points in Life. By the a sek ae 
Arnold, B, A. 12mo, pp. 364. Harp $1 7% 
Godolphin. A Novel. By evens vwnmlces 8vo, 
paper, pp. 490, The SOMO054) -ocs00-deciisieds 
To the Bitter End. A Novel. “By Miss M. E. B 
don. Ulustrated, 8vo, paper, pp. 175. The janet % 
Woman in American Souiety. By ae Goold Wool- 
son. i6mo, pp. 271. Roberts Bros.... speisinneis a, wee 
Miss Leslie’s New Cook Book. ity pp. 662. Peter- 
SUR. «sc cense niipanh das eeOneowsse BP ¢ es vant <n en 1% 
Bacchus Deth: aed. Prize Essay. Ry Frederick 
Powell. 12mo, BD. 268. National Temperance 
Society... ...c0. 
Autology. An Inductive System of ——_ — 
By Rev. D. H. Hamilton, PD . Svo, pp. 





Lee & Shepard 
Par sineganl log Rotehuork- By B. P. "Shillaber. 12mo. 
pp 


The Wishing-Cap Papers. By Leigh Hunt. 12mo, 
DY. 45G. The SAME, os. .00000c0r poe: nye aclvenncce 1 530 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
‘4 WE would call the at- 
tention of Teachers and 


K N al Amateurs to KINKEL’s 
NEW METHOD.FOR THE REED ORGAN AND MELO- 
DEON, which we will issue about September 


First. This work is pronounced superior to all 
others of its class by Teachers who have exam- 


NEW METHOD 


ined-it. It contains a clear and simple course 
of instruction, whereby any one may easily ac- 
quire the mastery of this favorite Instrument 
with afew months’ study. It will always be a 


~ Ee ; favorite work with the 
i Teacher, on account of 
Bs its clearness and system- 


atic progression; more of an amusement than a 
study for the Pupil, and will prove a mine of 
wealth to: the Amateur, on aceount of the many 
choice Melodics, Songs, ete., that Mr. Kinkel 


REED ORGAN. 


has selected and arranged expressly for this 
work. Kinkel’s New Method will be mailed, 
postpaid, on receipt of $2.50. 


Address, J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, N. Y. 








Send 30 cents for the latest number of 


PETERS’ MUSICAL MONTHLY, | ne: 


and! you will’ get atleast $4 worth of our latest and best 
Vocal anid Instrumental Piano Music, 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 











SEND “FO R SPECIMEN Copy of LS ah 
Compavion. PERRY, MASON & CO,, Boston, M: , 








THE NEW BOOKS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


1, 

TURNING POINTS IN LIFE. By the Rev, Frep” 
RRICK ARNOLD, my of Christ church, Oxford. 12mo* 
Cloth, $1.75. ot 


GODOLPHIN. ANovel. By Epwarp Bu.wer (Lord 
Lytton). New Edition, . Paper, 50 cents. 


TO THE BITTER ate. A Novel. By Miss. M. E, 
Byspoow, Author of “Aurora Floyd,” “ Dead Sea a Fruit, 
“Birds of Prey,’ ** John Marchmont’s Legacy,’’ etc. 
Illustrated. 8vo, paper, 75 cents. 


4 
SANTO DOMINGO. Past and Present: with a 
Glance at Hayti. By Samug. Hazarp. Maps and II- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3.50. 
5. 
a tat Jk at HALLAWS CONSTITUTION: 
AL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. The ta- 
i England, from PAS Accession ma — 


VE re Boath of George ae Henry Gausu, 

LL.D., AS. a the — 8 Latest 

ditions a Corrections and a ho e Use of ats. 

oa By Wm. Smits, D.C.L., 12mo, 747 pp., 
oth. 


6 
RECLUS’S OCEAN. The Ocean, Atmosphere, and 
Life. Being the Second Series of a Bescriptive Histo’ ated 


8vo, Cloth, $6.00. 
Uniform in style with “‘ THE EARTH,” by Futsge 
Recivs. 8vo, Cloth, a 00. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S MIDDLEMARCH. Mid- 
diemarch; a Study of Provincial Life. By GroraE 
Furor, author of “Adam Kede,” “The Mill on the 
Floss.” “Romola,” etc. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, €3.50. 
Popular Edition, 8vo, aaa $1.50. 


HUDSON’S grerony OF wey yey ~ - 
Journalismin the United State:, from 1690 to 1 
Freperick Hupsox. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $5.00. 


9. 
ROBIN GRAY. A Novel. By CHARLes Grenson, 


Author of “ For the King” and“ For Lack of Gold.” 
am Paper, 50 cents. 
10, 


THE WANDERING HEIR. A Novel, By 
CHARLES Reape, Author of “Hard Cash,’ “ Put Your 


self in His Place,” “* Never Too Late to Mend," “ Foul 
— etc. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents: Cloth, 60 
cen! 


1. 


Tas a 4s Od OF THE ENGTUISH VER- 

SION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. Withav 

Introduction by the Rev. P. Scuarvr, D.D. 618 pp., 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3. 


This work embraces in one volume: 


ON A FRESH ERVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
NEW TESTAMENT. By J. BR, Liautroor, D.D., 
Canon of S'. Paul's, and B heb Professor of Divin- 
ity, Cambridge. Second Fdition, Revise 

ON. rep AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT in cornection with some Re- 
cent Proposals for Revision. By RicHarD 
OgENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THY REVISION OF 
Tee, 5 pede le Vee 0 Sd OF THE NEW 

ESTAMEN' RR Bishop of 
Gicanatee Nei ibrieto 


STRANGE AUNERTURES OF 
PHAETON. A Novel. By Wituram Brack, anther 
of “ Love or Marriage ? Se “Tn Silk Attire, ”**The Mon- 
arch of Mincing Lane,’’ “ Kilmeny,” etc. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents, 

13, 


A PASSION IN RATTERS. A Novel. By ANNIE 
THomas, Author of * nave Yh ohan,” ** none 
* False lors.’ “ Played Out,” ** The Dower House,"’ 
“*Theo. Teleh,” “Only Herself,” “Playing for High 
Stakes,”’ etc, 8vo. Paper, 75 cents. 

14, 

NORDHOFP’S CA LISORNIA. California: for 
Health, Pleasure. and Residence. A Book for Travelers 
and Settlers. By Cuartes Norpuorr. [Illusirated. 
8vo, Paper, $2; Cloth, $2.50. 

15. 

HARPER’S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. With 
Original English and American Tilustrations by Thomas 
Nast, W. L. Sheppard, Thomas Worth, ©. 8. Reinhart, 
J. Barnard, J. Mahoney, and others. 


The folowing volumes pte shay now ready or in prep- 


opr VER TWIST. With 28 Tiinstrations by J. Ma- 
honey. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, @1. (Ready.) 
MARTIN GEG SEL EWIT. With 59 Illustrations 
nae Barnard. 8vo, Paper, $1; Cloth, $1.50. 


THE OLD QURIORTEY | SHOP. With 54 Tllustra- 


8vo, Paper, 75 cents* 
Cloth, $1.25. (Ready.) 

DAVID COPPERFIELD, With Portrait of Au- 
thor and 61 Illustrations by J. Barnard. 8vo, Pa- 
per, $1; Cloth, $1.50. (Ready.) 

DOMBRY AND SON. With 52 pg = by W: 
bee Byeepert 8vo, Paper, $1; Clot $1.50- 


BROROL AS NICKLEBY. With 52 Mustrations by 


eee 8vo, Paper, $1; Cloth, $1 50. 

Vv. 

BLEAK HOUSE. wih Illustrations by J. Barnard. 
Cn Preparation. 


PICK WICK PAPERS. With Illustrations by 
Thomas Nast. (Jn sreparation ) 


Ga Hagper & Broruzrs 5 will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

oe" Harper's Catarocur mailed free on receipt of 
Siw Cents in postage stamps. 


NOW READY. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY CATALOGUE, 


containing the Official Information in regard to all the 
Departments of the University, the Lists of the Officers 
and Students, and the Examination of Papers of 1871-72. 
318 pp. 

The University no longer prints a Catalogue for gratui- 
tous distribution. 

For sale by all Booksellers and sent by mail on receipt 
of price (60 cents in paper, 75 cents in cloth) by the Pub- 
lisher, 


CHAS. W. SEVER, Cambridge, Mass. 


CUSHING’S MANUAL OF PARLIAMENT- 
ARY PRACTICE. 

of Proceeding and Debate in Deliberative Assem- 

bites by Lather 8. Cushing. Price 65 cents, This is the 

etandard authority in the legislatures of nearly every state 

Ha the Union and is an on er hand-book for every 
member of apy deliberative 

“The mee pe, ey expounder of American parlia- 

aw, 








mgent by mail on recsies < ot Brice 
THOMPSON, BIGELO ROWN, Publishers, Boston, 


JAS. R. OSGOOD & Co.'s Catalogue of Standard and 
Popular Books sent free to any address on application. 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS.—A catalogue of New 
and Important Educational Works omg | free on ap- 
plication to LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 











NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 


Year Book of Nature and Popular 
Science. 


COVERING 1872. 
By DR. J. OC. DRAPER 
Professor in the College of the City of New York. 
1 vol., 12mo, $2. 


“The arrangement is excellent for the purpose of ref- 
erence and the facts are of value and interest, * * * 
We have found the book more interesting than a ro- 
mance,"’—Boston Globe. 


life in China, 


THE FOREIGNER IN FAR CATHAY. 
By W. H. MEDHURST. 
One vol., 12mo, with a newly engraved map, $1.50. 


“ There is scarcely a page of this book which will not 
convey to the reader some new information concerning 
this most interesting people, and its perusal is to be rec- 
ommended to all who are in any degree or for any pur- 
pose watching their progress.""— Boston Congregation- 
alist. 


Sent Sree of charge, on receipt of the price, by 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
No. 654 BROADWAY, New York. 
MRS. CORNELIUS’S 


YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS’ FRIEND. 


PRICE$1.50. INTERLEAVED, ¢2.25. 


EVERY HOUSEKEEPER SHOULD HAVE THIS BOOK. 

Soon after the publication of the first edition of Mrs. 
Cornelius’s work, more than twenty-five years pl it 
attained the front rank of all books on cookery and house- 
hold economy. The author has made these subjects a 
careful study, and from time to time the book has been 
revised and enlarged to meet the growing eporreneuts of 
the La ey A aew edition, much enlarged, has re- 
one been issued, and the work sands pre- eminently the 

standard on the subject which it tr The Interleaved 
edition will be found of great qoavedidinn to all method- 
ical Lope peng 

Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Thompson, Bigelow & Brown, 
BOSTON. 








A BRAVE B 
‘“‘WHAT WOMA ssn 
HOULD KNOW.” 


A Woman's povk ABOUT WomeN, BY 4 WoMAN. 
rs. E. B. DUFFEY.) 
The only work a the kind ever written BY A womAN. Is 
anecessity in every household. Its entire novelty and 
eminent | PRACTICALNESS will create an IMMENSE DEMAND. 


an oopotaaiag' to make money and dogood. Terms and 
sample sheets mailed free on immediate application. 
J. M. STODDART & CO. "Philadelphia. 


““ATTENTION, SIR,” and ‘‘THE 
UNCONSCIOUS SPEEPER.”—The two best Chromos yet 
offered. Size 11x14 inches. ye price $5 each. Your 
choice, with the new Story and Family Paner, 16 large 
pases, illustrated, a whole year, for NE DOLLAR. 

stage on ore 10 cents ¢ —_ 





© first numbers now 
out, tories and any quantity of 
other good readion matter, lee to ron 200-page book, will 








INITIAL STATIONERY. 
Fleven styles tor Spring trade. 
The latest styles are as Lg eenery: oh 3 
The “‘ Baronial,” h tints, Court Bath m_, 








HEALTH AT HOME: 


Or, HALL’S FAMILY DOCTOR. 


y! the celebrated Dr. W. W. Hatt, editor of Journal af 

ealth, His last, greatest, and best work. All written ex- 

pressly for this book. Just out. Agents wanted. Liberal 

commissions. Address 8. M. BETTS & CO., Hartford, 
onn. ; Chicago, Ill. ; or Cincinaati, O. 


WORKING CLASS MALE OR FEMALE 


$60 a week guaranteed. 
Respectable employment at home, day or evening; no 
capital required ; full gg B and valuable package 
of goods sent free by mail with — sae 
stamp, M. YOUNG & CO., 173 coon ch street, N. 


$1.50.—THE NURSERY.—A Mo onthiy Magazine 
for youngest readers. Superbly Illustrated. Send stamp 
for asample number. NOW is the time to subscribe. 


EY, 
36 Bromfield street, Boston. 


next? WONDERFUL! ! 


The great Juvenile Magaz 
168 large paxes of choicest fending A w mitendta A ioe 
mo to every mere ber by fi A marvel of cheap- 
ness, ro, and bea ty combined. species 8 et 
Raise a Club, Say where you saw this. JOH . AL- 
DEN, Publisher Chicago ll, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO.’S CATA- 
LOGUE of Standard and_ Miscellaneous a books mailed 
free on application to LIPPINCOTT & CO., Pub- 
lishers and Booksellers, Philadelphia. 


ESTES & LAURIET, Publishers, 1 
Street, Boston. » Publishers, 143 Washington 


100 YEAR ALMANAC.—Price 50 Cents. 
Send for it. GEORGE A. HEARD & GO. Preto tee 


Cpe. MeDON ALE. GREAT NOVELS. 
ANNALS OF ULET NEIGHBORHOOD. ....Price 1.75. 
THe SEAROAR ) PARISH. tevee: 1.75. 

0. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Publishers, New York. 


ates PETA T SCHOOL BOOKS.—For list 
d to OC. T. EVANS, 762 Ninth street, New York. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


PURE DIAMONDS, 


BY JAMES R. MURRAY, 
I8 THE LATEST AND BEST 
Sunday-school Music Book. 


100,000 ALREADY SOLD! 
aisend’ 35s = has = issued but a Pad weet. 
Sen cents for a specimen co} e 
835 cents. $3.60 per dozen, hundred. 3 scutes 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, sp antiohers, 
CLEVELAND, 



































LSE 
ITEM NO. 2:17 


OUR NEW SUNDAY-=c 4001 SONG BOOK, 


Royal Diadem, 


By Rev. Rob’t Lowry and W. Howard Deane, 
WILL BE READY 


Early in April. 
ROYAL DIADEM 


will contain entirely new Hymns and Tunes, 
superior character, written e of a very 
We bave purposely avoideahe for the wee 


ROYAL DIADEM 


would occupy valua' 

— jonal a t! me fag com Song andi 
each of those 

&@ Very small cost. sone publi od separately a 


ROYAL DIADEM 


is pre-eminently a Book of 


Sunday-school Songs for Every Variety of 
Sunday-school Service! 


ROYAL DIADEM 


will contain 160 pages, size of ** Pure Goxp,” 
sold’ at the same price, n>," Gnd vil be 


gw One Copy. in Paper Cover, sent, on receipt f 
25 Cents, as soon as ready. 


"Orders filled in rotation, as received. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, New York & Chicago, 


Successors to Wa. B, Brapnury. 




















Yn 1 
“‘ Cheerfal “Gems of 
Voices” Strauss! 1!” 
for All 
Schools. There is Buy it, 
no mistake about 4 


the remark Cc LAR KE’S able char. 


acter of this MODEL INSTRUCTION BOOK. From the 


first it has taken N EW the lead, selling 


largely, and eliciting high commendations from those 


well quali METHOD fied to judge, 


Musical Writers for the papers say: “* Likely to 


become as popular FO 4 as Richardson's,” 


“The very book !’—“ Among notices, every article hap 


justly placed it far R E E D above any similar 


book.”"—“ Attracts and allures the pupil.”—* Overflow. 


ing with pure Oo RG A Ni Ss. melodies,” 


Price $2.50. For sale everywhere, 








——7j Oliver Ditson & Co., 
“Sparkling ** Musical 
Rubies” aes. Treasure !” 


aaa C. H. Ditson & Co., ~ All 
Sab.-Sch'ls. | 14 paway, N.Y. nid 


“>| THE TrisuTe oF Praise. 


A New — of Hymns and Tunes for 
blic and Social Worship, 
ADAPTED TO THE USE OF 

Coneregs nents Choirs, Social Meetings, 
the Family Circle, and the Sunday- 
school. 

Prepared under the personal supervision and direction of 

DR. EBEN TOURJEE, 


whose enthusiastic and successful labors in behalf of true 
church music are beng known. Eminent authorities com- 
bine in pronouncing it 


The Best Hymn and Tune Book 


IN EXISTENCE! 
It is a handsome octavo of 352 pages, containing 324 mel- 
odies and 727 hymns, and is presented to the Christian 
ublic as the most complete collection of sacred music yet 


“A PSALTER, 


containing selections from the Psalms of David, for re 
sponsive reading in churches, is sanenoeraned in one edl- 

on, It is also paened separately in boards and cl 

Price, without P: #1; €80 per hundred. Sample 
copy by es pengeis for 85 cents. 

alter editior $100 per hundred. Sample copy 

by mail, postpaid, $1.1 

Specimen pages sent ‘hes to any address, 


M. BH. SARGENT, 
Cong’! Publishing Society, Boston, Mass. 


“SUNSHINE! 


THE NEW 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SINGING BOOK, 
By P. P. BLISS, 
for 1873, Now Ready. 
Close to the Bible! Close to the heart! 
Close to the musical ond religious needs of the Sunday- 


SUNSHINE 


REAT VARIETY! DEEP FEELING! 
vay are INTENSE MELODIES! 


Responsive Scripture readings, with many songs. 
Ilustrating! Enforcing! Inviting! 


A novelty for every Christian worker. Hymns and 
tunes that never “wear pal Jor jamily wore ip 
and prayer.-meeting. A J ew pages of practice a 
pieces suitable for Bacarday afternoon and com 
cert occasions. 

PRICE SINGLE, 3 CENTS. PER DOZEN, $3.60. 


A single specimen copy of 


SUNSHINE 


sent by mailon receipt of 30 cents, by the publishers, 








JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 





SONGS FOR THE SANCTUARY. 


8. BARNES & C 
peyt and’ 113 WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORE. 
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SUMMER RESORTS. 1 4 Agents Wanted. | AGENTS WANTED Fo2exXe" 
FORT WM. HENRY HOTEL, pales Be ipa Sa Bi chi i oe aoe i 


LAKE GEORGE. 

“qhis beautiful Summer Hotel will be open for guests on 
JUNE 1st, 1873. Since last season this hotel has 
been put in complete order, Small boats, sail and steam 

i, horses and carriages to be had by inquiry at the 
yack To families and arties desirous of rooms, by 
ofice. to the Arlinston, Washington, D. C., previous to 

Ist satisfactory terms will be made. 


TT. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 


EDUCATION. 


~~ FEACHERS’ TOOLS. 


Send for our Tlustrated Catalogue, mailed free, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL APPARATUS CO., 
58 Murray street, New York. 


OAK HILL LADIES’ SEMINARY. 


WEST HAVEN, CONN. 
ins April 24th. 
Summer term bere eb. W. ATWATER, Principal. 


IVERSITY, NORTHFIELD, VT. 
NOE ert ae, estab ished 1834. Preparatory DE- 
gantuent. Thorough Classical, Scientific, and Military 
Instruction. 

















Address Prof. CHAS. DOLE. 





hildren to Educate or School 
rises a omy fad prot in the “American Ean. 
cational Montb ea Price 20 cts., or $2 per annum, 
J. W. SOHERMERHORN & CO., 14 Bond st., N. Y 
CHOOL FP URNITUR 


CHURCH: & HALL SETTEES. E 
MEAD. HUNT. & HOLT. BUFFALO.N.Y. 
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dress JO: 
BOARDING SCHOOL. First Class. Send fora 


' §” 15 per cent. discount to children of clergy- 
men, Address JOS, N.Y 





Catalogue. A. B. WIGGIN, Nassau, Rens, Co., N. Y 





GTON INSTITUTE, Penni N. J. 
qs Address A. P. LASHER. Prin” 


IR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY, 
Blairstown, N. J.—Superior advantages for both 
sexes, Spring session opens March 25th. ‘erms, $200 a 
i | a mong A ean go hy penne Rev. 
de Mingins, it. e. 
8. 8. STEVENS, A. M., Principal. 








yoieamea meaenrs Academy. ‘ W groasiete 
common an jentific Pursu 
ue merits stated in Circular, C. 8. METCALF. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH. AND GERMAN 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies, Prov- 
idence, R. I. Address Mrs. N. W. De MUNN, Principal. 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 
—. & H. T. ANTHONY & Co., 591 


Broapway, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan. Chromos and 

Frames, Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Me- 

Fwy pe ama Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. 
Lantern Slides a sp ty. Manufact of 

Photographic Materials. 

SS 











STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Manufacturers’ Warehouse, 91 John street, N. Y. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS. 
AMATEUR PRINTERS, 
send for a copy of INSTRUCTIONS FOR AMATEUR 
PRINTERS, containing Directions for the Selec- 
tion of Type; Type Setting and Distributing ; 
Making Rollers; Printing in Colors; Electro- 
typing and Stereotyping, etc., etc.—-Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents by mail, post-paid. Address 
JOSEPH WATSON, 127 Portland street, Bos- 

ton, or 58 Murray street, New York. 


EDWARD SEARS’S 
Engraving Establishment, 


48 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK 


AGENTS WANTED. 


















AGENT'S. 
BIBLES 


Published in the 


WORLD. 


Acknowledged the cheapest and handsomest published 
in America. The T'WPE is larger and more read- 
as oa any — Agent's Bible. B 

autiful und Canvassin ook FREE TO 
BOOK AGENTS. hai A J. Holman & Co., 
Bible Warehouse, 930 Arch Street, Philadelphia 








in ecet Machine 
js THE BES IN THE WORLD. 
gents Wante Send for circular. Address 


“DOMESTIO" SEWING MACHINE CO., N. Y. 


NEW GOODS. 1873. AGENTS. 








$150 MAMMOTH DOUBLE MAP 
of United States and World. New State 
PER [Maps and Charts. Salable everywhere. 


h 

er Gatclogue te EO. BRIDGMAN. 8 Bare 
(i) iogue le D ar- 
MONTH. |ciay street’ N. Y. : 


NEW FOR AGENTS. sce ¢ patie pois 
Agents 





giot Family Kible. The most beautiful and 
most complete. ew Features. Our 
are sweeping the field. New plan (most fa- 
vorable) {cr obtaining Agent’s Outfit. Address 
AMERICAN F\ ‘stLy BIBLE LISHING Co., Philade!} 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


We are prepared to offer Agents ai 
Great Inducements 
AND THE 


Most Liberal Commissions. 


This is a rare opportunity for clergymen, teachers, 
and students, or any other intelligent person, as a pair 
of beautiful chromos, 

GOOD-NIGHT FROLIC, and SO TIRED, 
well worth $20, will be given to every new $3 sub- 
scriber to THE INDEPENDENT, thus making the 
canvassing not only a pleasing recreation, but a profit- 
able business, 

For a more full description of these premiums see 
another column of this paper. If you wish for good 
territory, send at once for circulars and terms. 

HENRY C. BOWEN, 


No. 3 Park Place, New York. 
Post-office Box 2787. 


AGENTS! A RARE CHANCE!! 


We will pay all Agents $40 per week Ix case who will en- 
e with us at once. Kverything furnished and expenses 
paid. Address A, COULTER & CO., Charlotte, Mich. 


A Book for Spring Canvassing! 
THE NEW 


Housekeeper’s Manual 
BY 


CATHARINE E. BEECHER and 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
embracing aCompletc Household Encyclopedia 
of everything a Housekeeper wants to know, and a new 
Condensed Cooking Book, containing 500 choice 
recipes, This elegant volume of 680 pages, embellished 
with Illustrations of all possible matters connected with 
the making and maintenance of a delightful bome, printed 
and bound in handsome and substantial styles, forms a 


Votume of Rare Attractions. 


Just the one for Canvassers to take into the suburban 
towns, the villages, and rural communities of our land, 
It is a book invaluable to country readers, 

Exclusive Territory. Liberal Terms. Apply for circu- 
lars, etc., to 


J.B. FORD & Co., Publishers, 

27 Park Place, New York; 11 Bromfield street, Boston; 
114 Monroe street, Chicago; 339 Kearny street, San 
Francisco. 

FOR AGENT the best tools to work with. Larg- 

est cash pay, either traveling or at 
home. Exclusive territory. New ae ans, specimens, terms, 
ehene sree. Aadress, at once, OUR FIRESIDE FRIEND, 

Yhieago, Ill. 














New York, Boston, Cincinnati, aud Chicago. 
AGENTS WANTED for Humpty Dumpty. ‘“ Nob- 











by.” Sample25c: . H. Dg Strver & Co., 318. 6th st., Phila. 


MONEY MADE RAPIDLY WITH STEN- 





cll and Key Check Qutifits, Catalogues, samples, and full 
particulars free. 8. M. Spencer, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 
eRacneneis 





FUNNY SIDE OF PHYSIC; 


Or, THe Mysrearés oy Mepromne. AN Expose oF 
MevicaL Hompucs, Quack, AND CHARLATANS OF 
‘\l. AGES AND ALL Countrigs, 800 Pages. 250 
“& yr vInea, 

An interest ng and amusing treatise on the Medical 
liuwbues of the past and present, M exposes Quacks, 
Impostors. Traveling Doctors, Patent Medicine Vend- 
ors, Noted Female eats, Fortune Tellers, and Medi- 
ums. and gives interesting accounts of noted Phy- 
sicians and Narratives of their Lives. It shows how 
filthy is manufactured Tobacco and of what vile 
liquors medic’ are posed. It reveals startling 
secrets, and instructs all how to avoid the llls which 
flesh is heir to. ve exclusive territory and lib- 
eral commissions. For circulars and teris address 

e publishers, J. B. BURR & HYDE, Hartrorp, 

NN.; CHICAGO, ILL.; or CINCINNATI, On10. 


TO BOOK AGENTS. 

1. PHYSICAL. LIFE OF WOMAN. 
New edition. 426 pages, Portrait of Author. 
2. THE TRANSMISSION OF LIFE. 
Addressed to the Male Sex. 

These great companion volumes, by Pr. Napheys, en- 
dorsed by the highest authorities, have already achieved 
enormous success, The very best terms offered agents 0: 
both sexes. Price of each, #2 


For Circulars, with contents, terms, extracts, and test 
monials, write to 


J. G@. FERGUS & CO., 
155 N.-Ninva Street, Philadelphia, 


A SPLENDID BOOK FOR AGENTS. 


LANDMARKS OF TRUTH; 


or, a Complete HARMONY OF THE BIBL 
WITH REASON AND = ‘CE st i 

















HAS WROTE A BOOK, 
in spite of Josiah’s determination not to spend a cent to 
hire any one to read it. 
#500 a month can be mrde selling this beok. 


AGENTS TAKE NOTICE!! 


When we brought out Mark Twain's books we promised 
you a harvest. We now promise you another, and wise 
agents will secure territory, which we will now arrange 
for. For cirenlors address 

AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., Hartford, Conn. 
Pa Day! Agents Wanted! All classes 
$5 to $20 of \ erking people ofeither sex, young 
or old, make more money et work for usin their spare 
moments, or all the time, than at anything etse. Particu~ 
lars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 








TO ALL HAVING SPARE TIME address 
J. D. WILLIAMS, New York, Boston, and Chicago. 





PER WEEK and expenses paid. We 

want 2 relia':ile agent in every county in 

the U.S. / idress Hudson River Wire Co., 

130 Majden Lane, N. Y., or Chicago, I. 
$72 EACH WEEK. 


Agents wanted everywhere. Business strictly lezitimate. 
Particulars free. Address J, WORTH & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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LIVING FIJI CANNIBALS. 


ET. BARNUM'S GREAT TRAVE 











FABER’S TALKING MACHINE. 


LING WORLD'S FAIR FOR THE 


——— 








P. T. BARNUM TO THE PUBLIC. 


LADIES, GENTLEMEN, FAMILIES, CHILDREN, FRIENDS: 


/ 


My career for forty years as a public Manager of Amusements blended with instruction is well 


known. You have ail heard of my three 


ew York Musems; my appearance before kings, 


‘an almost endless variety of Curiosities, 





LIVING MONSTER SEA LIONS. 


CAMPAIGN OF 1873. 


The Museum Department contains 100,000 Curiosities, including Prof. Faber’s wonderful 


TALKING MACHINE, costing me $20,000 for its use six months. 


Also a NATIONAL 


PorTRAIT GALLERY of 100 life-size Oil Paintings, including all the Presidents of the United 
States, our Statesmen and Military Heroes, as well as foreign Potentates and Celebrities and the 
entire Collection of the celebrated John Rogers’s Groups of Historical and Classic Statuary. Also 


including numberless Automaton Musicians and Mechani- 


cians, and Moving Scenes, Transformation Landscapes, Sailing Ships, Running Water Mills, Rail- 


lueens, and royal courts, with Gen. Tom Thumb; my triumphal tour with Jenny Lind, the 
wedish Nightingale ; and my immense Traveling Exhibitions. Everybody concedes that I give 
ten times the money’s worth, ard always delight my patrons. I now come before you with the 
pry GRAND CROWNING TRIUMPH OF MY MANAGERIAL 


Notwithstanding the burning of my last museum, in December (which, however, did not 
lestroy any of my traveling chariots, vans, cages, or horses, nor duplicates of most of my living 
Wild animals, which were then on exhibition in New Orleans), I have been enabled, through the 
of cable dispatches, electricity, and steam, and the expenditure of nearly a million of dollars, 
meet m the road by far the largest and most interesting combination of MUSEUM, 
MENAGERIE, and HIPPODROME ever known. Indeed, it may fairly be called a 
grat TRAVELING WORLD'S FAIR. 
No description will convey an adequate idea of its vastness, its beauty, and its marvelous col- 
lection of wonders. After our Grand Opening, in the buildings of the American Institute, Saturday, 
ch 29th, where we will remain for about ten days, we shall commence the campaign of 1873. 








It will travel entirely by railroad, and be exhibited this season in nest every large town in 
New England, Canada, and the states east of the Mississippi River and north of the Ohio. It re- 
res More than one hundred cars, besides fifty of my own, made expressly for this purpose, and 
ve Or six locomotives to transport it. My daily expenses exceed $9,000. We can aply stop in 
towns, and leave it to those residing elsewhere to reach us by cheap excursion trains, which 

they can easily get up. 

Among some of my novelties are a FREE FULL MENAGERIE OF WILD 
ANIMA ILS, including all and more than are usually seen in a traveling menagerie, which I 
tow open to be seen by everybody, WETHOUT ANY CHARGE WHATEVER. 

Although I have consolidated more than twenty shows in one, containing nearly one hundred 

my magnificent gold and enameled es, dens, and vans, requiring the services of nearly 
THOUSAND MEN and OVER FIVE. HUNDRED HORSES, the price of admission to the 
shige combination of exhibitions is only the same as is charged toa common show—viz., 50 cents ; 
ttildren half price. 
ther ‘Rreat Hippodrome Tent comfortably seats 18,000 persons at one time, while my numerous 
ts cover several acres of ground. 





road Trains, etc., made in Paris and Geneva, more beautiful and marvelous than can be imagined, 
and all kept in motion by a Steam-Engine. Herealso are Giants, Dwarfs, Fejee Cannibals, Mo- 
doc and Digger Indians, Circassian Girls, the No-Armed Boy, etc. 


Among the Rare Living Animals are MONSTER SEA LIONS, transported in great 
water-tanks ; the largest RIZENOCEROS ever captured alive; and 500 Wild Beasts and Rare 
Birds, Elephants, Elands, Gnus, Lions, Tigers, Polar Bears, Ostriches, and every description of 
Wild Animal hitherto exhibited, besides many never before seen on this Continent. 


In the Hippodrome department aré THREE DISTANCT RINGS. wherein three 
sets of rival performances: ‘are taking place at the same time; in full view. of all the audience. 
Here will be seen performing elephants, horse-riding goats, educated horses, ponies, trick mules 
and bears, and three distinct equestrian companies (with six clowns), including by far the best male 
and female bare-back riders inthe world;-with numerous athletes and gymnasts who haye no 
equal. Every thing is perfectly chaste and unobjectionable. , 

.  Iregard this with pride as the culminating triumph of my amusement career, and I hazard 
nothing in saying that the like will not be seen in in this generation. 

THE GREAT STREET PROCESSION, three miles long, takes place every 
morning at half-past eight o’clock. It is worth going one hundred miles to see. It consists of 
trains of elephants, camels, dromedaries, zebras, and elks in- harness; nearly one: hundred gold, 
enameled, and cerulean chariots, vans, dens, and c: ; Arabian horses, trick ponies, three bands 
of music, and a most marvelous display of gymnastic, automatic, aud musical performances in the 

ublic streets. . eee 
4 THREE FULL EXHIBITIONS will be given each day--at10, 1, and 7 o'clock... Clergy- 
men of all denominations and their wives admitted free. Parties from the country are earnestly 
advised to see the Grand Procession, and attend the first morning exhibitions, while everything is 
fresh and seen to the best advantage, thus avoiding the immense crowds of afternoon and evening. 
The public’s obedient servant, 


488. Firta AVENUE, March 15th, 1878. 
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Family Reading, 
OUTSIDE—INSIDE. 


BX HENRY M. STORRS, D. D. 





You say it is silver now, Darling ; 
But I’m suregthat once it was gold. 

The sunshine was prisoned there, Darling, 
If I may believe what was told. 


You say it is silver now, Darling ; 

But I’m sure that once it was gold. 
May gold not have linings, then, Darling, 
And sunshine this frost-light enfold ? 


You say it is silver now, Darling; _ 
But I’m sure there still must be gold. 
Those linings are ouside, then, Darling, 
And inside, the sunshine and gold. 





A WEEK AMONG THE HARD- 
SHELL BAPTISTS. 


BY H. H. B. 








Many years ago I spent a week in a neigh- 
borhood of Hard-shell Baptists, in the 
western part of Georgia. This appellation, 
however, seemed applicable to their religious 
tenets only, for they were exceedingly kind- 
hearted and hospitable. Most of them were 
small planters, in the enjoyment of an easy 
competency; and, although strictly anti- 
missionary as regards the heathen, they 
never forgot that ‘‘ the Greeks were at their 
door.” At stated periods they held their 
ecclesiastic councils, called associations. A 
meeting of this kind was to be held during 
the week at Ebenezer, the name of the 
church in that vicinity. As the association 
embraced several counties, liberal prepara- 
tions were made for the entertainment of the 
brethren from abroad and for the crowd 
always present on such occasions. A few 
days previous it was customary for the male 
members of the church and congregation to 
meet and specify what each one could fur- 
nish, in order that there might be not only 
8 variety, but a sufficiency also. At such a 
meeting on this occasion one of the members 
was asked what he would prefer to contrib- 
ute. He said: ‘‘ In anticipation of the meet- 
ing, he had already purchased coffee, sugar, 
tea, etc., and also a gallon of whiskey.” ‘‘A 
gallon !” exclaimed the astonished brother. 
“A galion! Why, Brother W., you are just 
as able to support the Gospel as [ am, and I 
got a barrel.” 

As the daily exercises commenced in the 
morning and continued till four or five 
o'clock Pp. M., all took dinner on the church 
grounds. Tables were erected under the 
gigantic vaks, and covered daily with every- 
thing to tempt the appetite and “ cheer the 
heart of man.” Several old family servants 
kept the coffee hot, and it was freely served 
at any time during the day. 

The people began to assemble on Thurs- 
day, and the brethren from a distance were 
distributed among the families, as conven- 
jence dictated. One brother said, ‘‘as he 
had lately put a right smart-sized condition 
to his house, his wife thought they could 
offer their hostilities to at least a dozen of 
the brethren.” 

On Friday, at 11 o'clock, the first import- 
ant sermon was to have been delivered by 
Father R., an old and venerable minister in 
their church. He was “an Israelite, indeed, 
in whom was no guile.” Every child loved 
him, and his countenance showed that he 
loved everybody. His text was ‘‘ Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.”’ 
After preaching about twenty minutes, he 
stopped suddenly, looked around in a con- 
fused and troubled manner, and said : 

“Will one of the brethren tell me what 
my text was? I have lost my ideas. I 
don’t know one word I have said or wanted 
to say. The Devil sarved me just sich a 
trick once over in Jasper County; but the 
Lord made him bring it all back to me that 
night. Pray for me, brethren.” 

I don’t know that the ‘‘archangel ruined” 
is often unjustly accused; but it was evident 
he had not interfered here. Age and the la- 
bors of a life had done their work upon him; 
and, as the old Indian chief said of himself, 
“he was like an aged pine, dead at the top.” 
Father R. being seated, a brother from a 
distance rose and made afew desul- 
tory remarks in reference to the beauty 
and fertility of the country over which he 
had passed, and thanked God for the devo- 
tional, frame of mind which had. been ips 
duced by viewing these scenes of Nature's 
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handiwork. “Never, my. brethren,” said 
he, ‘‘ till this morning did I ever feel the 
force of that beautiful passage of Scriptur’ : 
‘ The voice of the turtle is heerd in the land.’ 
When I got to Joy Creek, I'saw at least a 
dozen of ’em, of all sizes, a-sittin’ on a log 
a-sunnin’. But the moment they heerd the 
steppens of my animal the’ last one of ’em 
slipped co-chunk into the water. Hence, we 
view, my brethren, the meaning of the apos- 
tle when he said ‘The voice of the turtle 
is heerd in the land.”” After this an experi- 
ence meeting was held. Several were en- 
rolied for baptism on the Sabbath, and some 
backsliders confessed their errors and were 
reinstated. One member said ‘‘ he wanted 
his name struck off the church-book. That 
he hadn’t felt any change since he was bap- 
tized, and found it powerful hard to come 
up to the rules.” ‘But don’t you think,” 
asked a brother, ‘“‘ that there has been some 
change for the better since you joined? We 
don’t hear so much complaint of you.” 
“Well, yes; mebbe a trifle. I have quit 
stealing entirely, and lying measurably; 
but it seems like I can’t quit fiddling. I 
mauled and split six thoysand rails to pay 
for my fiddle, and its a mighty comfort 
to me.” The improvement seemed en- 
couraging, and he was advised to let 
his name remain on the ‘record. The 
morning services now closed, and dinner 
was announced; after which a preacher of 
considerable note among them occupied the 
pulpit and much good feeling was man- 
ifested. At the close the local minister rose 
and announced the order of exercises for the 
morrow. “I hope,” said he, ‘‘ that all the 
congregation will be here by ten o'clock, for 
precisely at that hour we will march to the 
creek, where I shall proceed to baptize four 
adults and six adulteresses. Brother M. will 
preach the 11 o’clock sermon, after which 
we will surround the table of our Lord, and 
close by washing each other’s feet, in obedi- 
ence to the divine command.” Of this 
ordinance I had heard. But to be appre- 
ciated it must be seen. When the time for 
it arrived, the members filed up toward the 
pulpit and occupied seats in front and on the 
sides—the males taking one side, the females 
the other. -Two vessels, each containing 
about two gallons of water, and two towels 
were placed on each side. The authority 
for observing the ordinance was read and a 
hymn sung. Commencing at the front, the 
first brother washed the feet of the second, 


the second of the third, and so on. The 


sisters did the same. Soon a young woman 
was reached who had been baptized that 
morning. An elderly sister kneéled before 
her, removed her shoes and stockings, and 
put her feet in the water. But the moment 
her feet were touched she gave an involun- 
tary jerk, which upset the water and the old 
lady also, She rose, shook the water from 


. her dress, and said: ‘‘ Honey, you ortn’t- to 


jined society if you knowed you was so 
powerful ticklish about the feet. You best 
dry ’em off yourself, though its flyin’ in the 
face of Scripter and the pinted command of 
the Master. If you went barefoot as much 
as I does, youcould take up the cross with- 
outall this flusteration.” The young creature 
vowed her head and wept, but I could not 
hear the reply she made. 

Nearly four decades have passed since I 
attended this meeting, and it is one of the 
last things I shall ever forget. 





MATER DOLOROSA, 
BY MARY E. 0. WYETH. 


Ir was only a cheap print in the window 
of a little Catholic bookstore, representing 
the Virgin Mary, with upturned, streaming 
eyes and folded hands crossed above a bare 
and bleeding heart, vierced through with 
seven darts. : 

‘* Sacré coeur de Marie,” murmured a soft 
voice at my side, as I paused before the 
window. 

‘No. It is ‘Our Lady of Seven Sorrows.’ 
Can’t you read?” responded the clear, ring- 
ing tones of another young voice. 

There was a bevy of bright-eyed school- 
girls at my elbow, attracted, doubtless, by 
the fresh furbishing of the little show-win- 
dow, which they passed and repassed every 
day. 

** Seven Sorrows !” laughed a light young 
voice. ‘‘One for every day in the week! 
Ah! that was enough to make a Mater Dol- 
orosa.” 





There was a ripple of laughter, a flutter of 
bright ribbons, a tripping of merry feet, and 
the happy-hearted group was gone. - But not 
before I had caught a glimpse of the last 


‘speaker, as she turned her face from the pic- 


ture. A fair, sweet, sensitive face it was, 
delicately outlined and pathetic with almost 
angel beauty. Was it the sight of the 
slowly dripping wounds of the bleeding 
heart of Mary that caused thesmooth young 
brow, crowned with its aureole of golden 
hair, to contract, as if some prescient shadow 
swept across its white loveliness and marred 
it as with lines of pain? A sorrowing 
mother. She passed me as I stood; but not 
with unveiled heart, displaying to curious 
eyes the gaping wounds through which: in 
crimson drops her life-blood slow distills. 
Seven sorrows truly pierce her tortured 
heart, sentient with purest love; but zeal- 
ously she draws above her aching breast the 
shrouding mantle’s folds that hid them out 
of sight. Pain and anguish rend her soul; 
but her white lips give forth no moan. 
Seven days are in the week, and each day is 
to her but one unutterable sorrow; and yet 
she makes no sign. 

Ah!-no. Our Lady of Seven Sorrows! 
she is not thou. Truly, sweet Mary mother, 
did a sword pierce through thy soul when 


cross; yet a gentle hand, with tenderest 
touch, upon that gracious resurrection 
morning, drew it from its lodging place and 
anointed with the precious balm of heavenly 
healing thy aching wound. 

Blessed wert thou among women. Thrice 
blessed among mothers. No line of thy 
loveliness was marred by that sharper than 
serpent’s tooth, a child’s ingratitude. No 
matricidal hand thrust the sharp darts that 
pierced thy loving heart and slowly drained 
life’s fountain. Thou truly hadst thy sor- 
row—a pitying, gracious sorrow, divine in 
its unselfish sympathy with thy Sinless Son, 
who borein his own body, not on thy weak 
woman’s heart, the sins of the whole world. 
Once in that awful hour, when even Nature 
quailed, beholding the sufferings of the In- 
carnate God, the sword of doubt pierced 
through thy soul. Beside the cross thou 
stoodst once, wounded in spirit, Mater Do- 
lorosa. 

Soon came for thee the dawn of Easter 
morning. Soon on thy bleeding heart the 
Sun of Righteousness arose, with healing in 
his beams. Soon, for thy consoiation, came 
the blessed hope of sure reunion with kim 
who had wrought salvation for Israel, and 
who, conqueror over sin and death, nuw 
reigned and ruled, Lord God Omnipotent. 


No, ’tis not to Mary that many sorrowing 
mothers pray. Honored above all women, 
being chosen of God to be the mother and 
companion of the child Jesus, she could not 
fail of being the happy mother of a sinless 
son—Mater Beatissima. 

But not alas! was she the sorrowing 
mother who, with saddest eyes, saluted me 
as I turned from my musings. Nor she 
who, a few blocks further on, spoke pleas- 
antly to another school-girl group. Bruised 
flowers distill such fragrance. 

The gay young things passed on. The 
gentle-voiced woman approached me as 1 
walked. I saw the lines of grief around 
the tremulous mouth, and I knew that under- 
neath her sweet serenity of mien she bore 
within her tortured heart seven sorrows. 
Yes, a sorrow for every day in the week, 
because of her child, who was—ah! what 
was he not that was unworthy? 

A sorrowing mother. 

Do you think of her, oh! friends? 

Do you commiserate her sorrow and 
pray for her consolation? She thinks of 
you. She pities all your distresses, She 
prays for your deliverance. In all God’s 
universe there is no soul whose sorrow she 
deems alien to her own. 

She has sounded all the highths and 
depths of purest love. No tongue so gentle 
as hers to speak of love to the loving. ; 

She has been bruised on all the shoals of 
grief. No tenderer sympathy for broken 
hearts can there be found than that she has 
to give. Her sorrow has refined her soul as 
the fierce fires fine the gold. The dross of 
selfishness has been consumed. Her love 
has become like the divine in its all-em- 
bracing reach. Oh! Christian friends, pray 
for her soul, not yet beyond the reach o} 
your-effectual, fervent prayer. .« - { 





When next, as nigbt and darkness hang 


the Hope of the World hung dying on the 
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SSE 
their pall above the city’s ways, you look 
upon the wandering, wanton youth, her 
child, defiant of paternal command, Tecreant 
to all his childhood’s training, an j 
to the heart that loves him with 
love—as you see him madly rushing on jn 
the paths that lead to destruction, speak then. 
a word of warning to the youth and breathe 
a prayer for a sorrowing mother, 

When next within the tempter’s toil you 
see a young, irresolute boy ensnared, oh! 
quickly haste to cut the tangling meshes— 
the beginning of the end—and save a sor. 
rowing mother. 

When near the haunts of sin and death 
you hear young voices joining in the ribald 
song and jest, and see a knot of curious, 
wistful lads, with prying eyes, seeking to dig. 
cern the hidden mysteries of iniquity, oh} 
lift your voices, stretch your hands, and 
warn, allure, deliver, if so be you may, and 
pray for Christ’s salvation. For in so many 
homes, because of these, with pierced heart 
bleeding slowly to her death, so many 
sorrowing mother waits. 

Turn not cruelly upon her, even in thine 
inmost thought, reproaching her with yield, 
ing overmuch to the imperious will of her 
child, while restraint was yet posssible, and 
declaring that the blame of her son’s conduct 
isher own. If through excess of tenderness 
she erred, indeed, shall there no place of 
repentance be found for her, though she 
seek it diligently with tears ? 

Oh! say not coldly 

“ Phy grief is but thy sin in the revcund, 
And cannot expiate for it,” 
Is Christ’s blood powerless to cleanse her 
sins, and wash away its stains, and heal its 
wounds? 

Is salvation of works, oh! harsh contem- 
ner ? ? 

Will not the pitying Love that heard:the 
pleading prayer of the Syrophenician moth- 
er, and, hearing, answered with a, saving 
blessing, hear also and save and bless the 
sorrowing mother who yet cries in faith to 
Him? ; 

Oh! Mater Dolorosa, be not thou comfort- 
less, though sore thy sorrows rend thy bleed- 
ing heart. Above the mournful dripping of 
thy wounds still thou canst hear a cheering 
word : “ According to thy faith so be it 
unto thee.” 


HINTS ABOUT HOUSES. 


Many houses, from the mansion to the 
cottage, are unwholesome for some of the 
following reasons : 

1. Damp basements. 

2. Cesspools and foul drains within the 
basement. 

8. Rotten timber in floors and skirtings 
and tainted wall-papers. 

4. Kitchen sinks in impruper places and 
unventilated. 

5. Water-closets in improper places and 
upventilated. 

6. Rooms without adequate means for 
ventilation. 

7. Water-cisterns and pumps in improper 
places, and so the water is contaminated. 

Houses are also unwholesome from per- 
sonal dirt, personal carelessness, and per- 
sonal neglect. As when: 

1. Rooms are not sufficiently cleaned. 

2. Carpets are left down too long and 
never swept. 

8. Windows are seldom opened from the 





top. 
ra Closets are dirty, neglected, and with- 
out ventilation. 

5. Dirty beds are unmade and are also 
shrouded by dirty hangings. 

6. Dirty wardrobes and dirty clothes 
closets. 

7. Nooks, corners, and shelves which are 
never dusted. j 

Persons who are about to build dwelling- 
houses should have the following sugges- 
tions in mind : 

The subsoil beneath a house should be 
naturally dry, or it should be made dry by 
land-draining. 

The ground-floor of a house should not be 
below the level of the land, street, or road 
outside. : 

A site excayated on the side ofa hill “or 
steep bank is liable to be dangerous. 
external ventilation may be defective, and 
the subsoil water from above may soak to- 
ward and beneath such houses, middens, 
ashpits, cesspools at the beck must taint 
such basements. 

The subsoil within every basement should 
have a layer of concrete over it. f 

Cesspools, cesspits, sink-holes, or drains 
should not be formed within house base 
ments. : 

The ground around dwelling-houses 
should be paved, flagged, asphalted, co 
with concrete, or be prepared and graveled. 

Outside channels should be in good order 
and be regularly cleansed. 
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is to su that he is not a Chria- 
— eg gel a subject of pre- 
texperiences. It may be a very desir- 

for you to have them; but — 

ye them not you may yet a 
tre He who does the will of God or 
wets to do it; he who keeps the command- 
ts of Christ; he who fulfills the Scrip- 

Mig And hereby we do know that 


Pom ) 
love lim if we keep His command- 
wat” he is the Christian. —H. W. Beecher. 
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taken ime yi two or three 
fami “For For be rtloulars, address A. B,, INDEPENDENT 
Office, Box 2787, New York. 
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THE UNITED STATES ORGAN, 


THE BEST ORGAN EVER OFFERED 
TO THE PUBLIC 


fo Style, Tone, and Finish. Special terms to the trade. 
fend for Circulars. 


Whitney & Slayton. 


120 CHAMPLAIN STREET, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


THE NEW SCALE 








27 Union Square, N. Y. 


Unionbtedly the best Square Piano made 


end for Circular with Illustrations. 


Prices ranging from 350 to 700 dollars 


Every Piano WARRANTED for Five Years. 





DUNHAM & SONS, 


(EsTABLISHED 1834), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 
ACARD TO THE PUBLIC: 

Parties desiring to purchase, and residing in 
towns where our Piano-fortes are not repre- 
sented *~ -. -uts, cam purchase direct from us, 
ata reauction from factory prices, until an 
agency is established. Write for circular and 


price-list. Boxing and delivery at railroad de- 
pot in New York City free. 


Warerooms, 17 Union Square, 


NEW YORK. 
THE 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO, | °, 


Manufacture the Celebrated 
Jubilee and Temple 


ORGANS. 


These Organs are unsurpassed in quality of tone, 
one. of finish, simplicity of construction, and dura- 


Also MELODEONS in various styles and unequaled 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
NEW HAVEN ORGAN C0., 
New Haven, Conn. 


” CHAMP ERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 
Unrivaled Square and Uprights, 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 


and all wishing to 
eae: site et telormasion. Cha and Price. 
i 
“SPECIAL Sare OFFER.” Address ee 
T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 

No. 101 Fourth Avenue. 
CHURCH AND PARLOR MUSIC. 
$100 cash for double reed, six stops, powerful-toned 

sans. Warranted, etc., very best $275 cash for7- 
octave rosewood, carved leg, fully warranted Pianos. 


WILLIAM A. POND & Cor, 


No. 547 Broadway N. Y. 
§ T E CK Roe 























THE INDEPENDENT: 


Church Organs. 
FOR OONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 
PRICE $500. 

Comprising a full Diapason of genuine Organ Pipes of 
great strength and pervading character. Something en- 


tirely new and far excelling anything else. Send stamp 
for circular. 


E.&C.C. HOOK & HASTINGS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LINDEMAN & SONS 
Cycloid and Square 


PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS, 


14 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 


NEAR FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 











Contain wnghbvinbiihs foand in no others; have always been 
awarded highest premiums ; i, are we pherelne recommended as best 
by pees are rm only American musical instruments hav. 


AGREAT OFFER 3 MARCH r 


HOR. LACE WAT ERS _& SON, 
481 erensy wi Y.» 

will dispose of 100 PIAN ELODEONS, Bureka and 
Concerto ORGANS, of first-class makers. including Wa- 
ters’s, OY BXTREMELY LOW PRICES roe _— during THIS 
Mone . New 7-ociave PLANO modern amprove- 
for $275 cash, THE W ATERS CONCERTO PAR- 
LOR ORGANS are the most beautiful in style and per- 
fect ia‘ tone ever made. Prices at bargains for cash. 
Monthly installments received, running from one to three 
years. Ne. and second-hand instruments to let, and rent 

applied if p wehased. Illustrated Catalogues mailed. 









You ask WHY we can sell 
First Class_7 Octave Piauos for 
» $2 We auswer—It costs 

less than $300 to make an 
| Piano sol 


per ct. profit. 

jigenta, but ship direct to fami- 

lies at Factory —— and warrant 

5 Years. ‘Send, for “lustrated circular, In which we refer 

to over $00 Bankers, Merchants, &c. (some of whom 

ou + thd using our Pianos, in 44 States and 
Nerrito Please state where you saw this notice. 


"o. $. Piano Co., 863 Broadway, N.Y. 
SEWING MACHINES. 
THE “LIGHT RUANING” ~ 


"DOMESTIC’ Fi 
















Sewing Machine 


THE “DOMESTIC” supersedes others because it 
surpasses them in the @ very-day service it renders, both 
int eo workshop and farnily ¢ and because it is equally 
useful for very riygand VERY MRAVY WORK. 


, “iemporarg 96 CHAT nth tye fs Fos New York 
an 
2306 ‘FULTON ST-, BROOKLYN. 


THE “DOMESTIC” has taken more premians 
this fall than any other Machine. and is specially recom- 


mended for family use and —— It is simple 
in construction, noiseless, and easily ran. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
neh BU UME Coe eRe I BWC 
o 
NEWRY RTEENTH ST. NEW YORK 





WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKER. 


Patented June 27th, 1871. 


ded first premi at the American Institute and 
Maryland Institute Fairs, 1371, 





kvery stitch is 
taken with the 
most perfect me- 


em lit Does sate soit 
anu i le-tume, a w pricking, the 
neers, straming the eyes; and. with. inpertect and tr. 
pesnlas vor ed button-holes. They ‘five universal satis- 
fact say that Wey tay sores their 


0 use 
i ht in a as Spowand sold during the 
Iiat week of thelr Introd Local and 
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FURNACES AND RANGES. 
88 BEEKMAN STREET, New York. 


“BLEES” 


NOISELESS 








LOCK-STITCH 
FAMILY 


SEWING MACHINE 


will Hem, Braid, Gather, Tuck, Ruffie, Bind, 
Frill, Quilt, Prinee, Fell Sorts 


AND— 

challenges ee world ip perfection of work, strength 
and beauty of stitch, durability of construction - 
rapidity of motion. Send for Cir. 
cular. Agents w: 


BLEES SEWING MACHINE €0., 
623 Broadway, N. Y. 


pall and examine. 
Manufactured by 











eg Avg ae “¢ d 4 

every want of the Ee hen pie. fanc: tt 
nite all 1 sizes of Stockings “Sct! 
and is a never. hpi Me to ladies of leisure, as 


well as profit and easy su pentpertte to those that require it. 
ts wanted every where b 

Knitrine fe a oe Company. DANA fay ee 

President and General Business Supt., 689 

way, New York. 
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) THE UNION STOVE. WORKS. eellerene 





Bly scarseceses & PUDONG: 
Phelps & Doremus, 


264 and 266 Canal St. 


WM. H. LEE, 


277 CANAL & 199 FULTON ST., N. Y. 


FURNITURE 


UPHOLSTERY, 
DESKS 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


IN EVERY VARIETY. 
ALSO 
LADIES’ WORK-TABLES AND 
FLOWER-STANDS, 


of every description, vow offering at low prices, 


FURNITURE. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & 60., 


Importers of Samuel 
Laycock’s 


English Hair 
Seating, 








and Manufacturers of 


PARLOR 


FURNITURE. 


SALESROOM, 
27 Sudbury St. 


BOSTON. 
Pulpit Furnitare Manufactured to Order. 











" Uneasy les the Head that 
Wears a Crown.” 


bard. But he wo! “1 not have said it if he had 
ra Spring Beds, made by 
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PLEST AND MUST PERFECT IN USE. 
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OUR NEW PATENT SHUTTLE IS THE SIM 


THE NEW 


VICTOR 


Sewing Machines. 


The most complete in the world. Divested of every 
loose and clumsy attachment and every delicate and 
complicated contrivance. No uncertain reaction from 
springs. Agents wanted in unoccupied territory. 


“VICTOR” 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
10th street, 4 doors west of BROAD- 
WAY, N. Y¥. 


ONSO DAYS’ TRIAL?! 


Pg ~~ IMPROVED ($12) Sewing Machine eom- 
isfaction on gusraptced or $12 setinded, less a. £: 
press aot les on return achine in 30 
ars and Samples. 


BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE CO., 
26 West Broadway, N. Y. 


Fane (ttter sod iNier and more dure thas say 


shuttle machine kn 
See circular. Addres LYON 8. M. CO., 
33 UNION SQUARE, N. ¥. 


pREWING MACHINE NFEDLE MAN. 

for all the ao machines, d for card eo ong 

list SGtonGE 0. GaTLiy. 
FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 


WwW. J. CRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LOOKING-GLASSES, 
Sanaa ETC. 
No. 82 Bow 


Above CANAL STREET, | New oe ork 

















in or money re- 
Mates, | and warrant them Ss. respec yet P um A. 
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THE WOVEN STEEL 
SPRING BED, 


The Best, 
Most Durable, . 


and Comfortable. 
Send for Circular. 


Elliptic Spring Co., 


40 LIBERTY ST. BROOKLYN. 


IRVING & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
RICH AND PLAIN 


FURNITURE, 


Upholstery, etc,  etc., 


From 204 to 208 East 27th St, 
2 Doors E. of 3d Ave. NEW YORK. 


J.T. ALLEN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


FURNITURE, 


185 and 187 Canal Street, N. Y. 
CHURCH CUSHIONS. 


‘e are now a 2," 
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then ite wilt ho ola fa elast: Sty ay the length of 
== wap “oss ope hundred churches that 
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27" All commanications for the Editorial, Literary, 
Rews, and Miscellaneous Colamns of this 
be addressed to The Editor of The Independent, 
P,-0. Box 2787. f i 

t=" Al! communications for the. Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor: and all ‘business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to Henry 
C. Bowen, Bex 2787. 

2" Nonotice can be taken of anonymous communica- 
tions, Whatever is intended for insertion must be. au- 
thenticated bythe name and address of the writer; not 
poggementiy for publication. but as a guaranty of good 

£2" We do not hold ourselves responsiple for any viéws or 
opinions expressed in the communications of our Oorre- 
spondents. ; 


@@™ Manuscripts sent to Tas INDEPENDENT cannot be re- 
tarned unless accompanied by a stamped and directed 
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A WORD WITH THE CONVERTS. 


More than eleven thousand five hundred 
conversions were reported’ in Tae InpE- 
PENDENT of last week as the fruits of re- 
vivals in the various denominations.” A few 
of the figures, doubtless, were counted 
twice ;-but hundreds of conversions remain 
uncounted—probably enough, if we had 
them all, to double this aggregate. More- 
over, these reports cover in most cases the 
additions of but two weeks; the whole rec- 
ord of the three months past would :make.a 
very..different showing. Enough, however, 
is here exhibited to establish the “fact that 
Christianity is not altogether effete in this 
country ; that, in spite of the croakings of 
its faint-hearted confessors and the sheets of 
its confident adversaries, it yet possesses a 
good degree of vitality, ‘and proves itself: an 
aggressive and conquering force in-the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. ~ Bes 

This, large addition to the membership of 
our churches is not only a reason for thank- 
ing God ‘and taking Courage; “it is also a 
strenuous call to greater fidelity. It is fot 
likely that these young converts will, as a 
general thing, reach any ‘higher standard of 
Christian attainment than that Which is 
held up before them in the churches with 
which they have connected themselves. “To 
be as good asthe average is not the highest 
ambition ; but practically it is the only am- 
bition of most of our virtuous neighbors, If; 
therefore, the average’piety and the average 
virtue of the church be of a low order, these 
thousands of young disciples will enter upon 
@ mean and meager Christian life, a life of 
low attainments and “beggarly rewards, 

When the old regiments in the army had 
their shattered : filled up with new re- 
cfuits; there was always a better discipli 

and 8 more rigid performance of duty 
among the veterans. These men knew véry 
well that their safety as well as their*honor 


depended on thorough discipline; ug 
spontaneously set themselves to p 





journal chould - 


and improve the type of soldierly character 
in the regiménts to which they belonged. 
For the same reason the members of 
the churehesshould lift up the standard 
of Christian living before the new converts. 
It is no gain, it is. a calamity to any church 
to have its list of members lengthened by 
the addition of persons who are Christians 
only in name. ‘Fhe churches which are 
rejoicing in large accessions may be awak- 
ened *rather than strengthened by them. 
‘There are possessions of which the more you 
have the poorer you are. One hundred and 
fifty worthless professors of religion will do 
more mischief in any community than a 
hundred. If the standard of Christian living 
in a chufch be high, its gains are matter of 
rejoicing; if the standard be low, the increase 
of its membership is only to be deplored. 

But isit possible, some one may ask, that 
conversions should occur in a church where 
the standard of Christian livingis low? No 
man can speak with authority. as to the gen- 
uineness of Gonversion in any case; but it 
is certain that what are called revivals 
do ‘occur, resulting in large acces- 
sions. to churches, in which the prevail- 
ing type of character is exceedingly low. 
A flood of contagious emotion sweeps 
through the town, bearing a large number 
of persons into the communion of the church; 
but the everyday life of the communicants is 
not deeply or permanently affected by their 
religious experience, so called. The chaffer- 
ing and the cheating, the quarreling and the 
backbiting cease for but a little while, and 
go on with new volume when the force of 
the revival.is spent. 

We do not assert that this is the usual his- 
tory.of revivals. In nearly all cases we be- 
lieve that they result in purifying and en- 
nobling the characters of Christians and in 
greatly improving the moral tone of the 
communities:in. which they take place. Yet 
there is always a tendency to separate piety 
from morality, and to set the two over 
against each other as distinct and even con- 
trasted elements. That was the evil against 
which the Apostle James hurled his trenchant 
epistle, and there has been need to use the 
weapon thus furnished tothe church in every 
subsequent generation. It is much better 
understood now than it once was that faith 
without works is dead, being alone; yet even 
new there is confusion in some minds on 
this subject. Only a few days ago there was 
aloud protest from high places because Mr. 
Beecher said that the aim of the preacher 
was to enlarge and improve the manhood of 
the men to whom he preached. Well, if it 
be not that, whatis it, pray? What did 
Christ come into this world for, if not to 
make us all better men and women? Was 
it. the condition of human beings chiefly or 
their character that he came to improve? 
Is his name Jesus because he saves his 
people from hell, or because he saves them 
‘from their sins ? Weare reconciled by his 
jdeath; bit that is only the beginning of the 
‘work he does for us—we are saved by his life, 
by receiving the fullness of the life which 
through faith he communicates to us, and dy 
living his,ife. He was the perfect man and 
his manhood is our model. Any preacher, 
therefore, who does not have it before him 
as the distinct object of his ministry to lead 
men into a better manhood knows not the 
meaning. of his.high calling. When men 
are brought into his church as converts his 
duty to them is but just begun. The task 
before him, then, is to develop in them all 
the’ Christian virtues. The religious life is 
conditional for the moral life, and can only 
be tested by its issues in the moral realm. 

This, then, is the truth which must be held 
steadily before all these young converts. 
It is a time when the inseparable union‘ of 
faith and works needs to be insisted on. 
There is no lesson which the pastors of the 
churches need to impress upon the minds of 
these neophytes so carefully as this: that re- 
ligion is not the supercilious elder sister of 
morality, but her loving helpmeet rather; 
that what their religion is for is to help them 
to live right; that if it does not do this it is 
good for nothing at all. We enter into the 
Christian. life because we believe that, Christ 
will help us to:stop lying and. lusting and 
stealing and slandering; to be patient and. 
contented and hopeful and brave. A handred- 
‘generations of disciples testify that he has 
\se helped. them; and -we have his word for 
jit, over anag ér again, that he wilt so help 
us. And‘being & Christidh is nothing thre 
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nor less than taking him at his word, and 
beginning right away to work our own sal- 
vation from sin, believing that he is working 
in us and that his grace is sufficient for us. 
It is taking the very highest ideal of manly 
living, and by his help trying to come up to 
it every day. That is being a Christian, and 
if any man say that it is anything else he is 
a liar and the truth is not in him. 

To these thousands of young Christians all 
over the land THe INDEPENDENT wants to 
give the right hand of fellowship. We. be- 
lieve, good friends, that the great majority 
of you are in dead earnest in this matter, and 
we want to help you all we can. And this 
is our pastoral counsel, that you remember 
always that godliness and manliness are not 
twain, but one; that the test of piety is right 
living ; and that areligion which does not 
make you better husbands and wives, more 
dutiful children, more faithful friends, more 
truthful witnesses, more honest dealers, more 
kindly neighbors, more patriotic citizens is 
a fraud and asnare. God save you all from 
the deep delusion of a sentimental and sanc- 
timonious piety, and lead you into the path 
of the just which shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day ! 





THE CHANCES OF THE FRENCH 
REPUBLIC. 





Tr is not merely the fallings-out of . rogues 
that sometimes redound to the private ad- 
vantage of honest men ; but the conscien- 
tious differences of honest men as to public 
affairs often lead to beneficial results to the 
general public, which neither party to the 
disputes contemplated. The experiment of 
the Republic in France seems more likely to 
have a fair trial now than ever before, be- 
cause of the irreconcilable differences be- 
tween the rival pretenders to’ the throne. 
The personal integrity and the genuine 
patriotism, from their point of view, of the 
Orleans princes cannot be disputed. They 
honestly believe that, as Lafayette said of the 
Duke of Orleans, in 1880, the Count of Paris 
is the best republic possible. They hold that 
a constitutional monarchy, proceeding direct- 
ly from the will of the nation, would be the 
best possible guaranty of domestic tranquil- 
lity and peace abroad. And there can be 
even less question as to the political integrity 
of the Count de Chambord, as he has refused 
to purchase a reasonably fair chance of 
a crown by the sacrifice of one of the least 
of his royal principles or prejudices. Two 
months ago, when the Bourbou princes, in 
person or by proxy, knelt before the tomb of 
Louis XVI, the hopes of the Monarchists 
were strong that the diverse shades of opin- 
ion which separated the eld.r and the 
younger branches might yet blend in one 
and unite them under .one 0:‘flamme which 
should conduct them to their end. But the 
head of the house refuses to give back a 
hair’s-breadth from his position. 

“ He, kingly, from his state inclines not,” 

and refuses to receive the crown if it must 
be at the price of recognizing the 
Revolution. Monseigneur Dupanloup lately 
addressed a letter to him _ entreating 
him to make this compromise for the sake 
of France—of France sick and dying. The 
reply of the Prince is dignified and not 
without a tinge of displeasure at the Bish- 
op’s presuming to treat the question of the 
flag as one of slight moment. The Comte 
de Chambord, if anything, is the representa- 
tive of the hereditary principle. Hé claims 
the throne as of divine right, and refuses to. 
recognize the Revolution of 1789, the two 
Empires, and the Usurpation of July by 
adopting the flag which stands for them all. 
His position may be absurd and untenable, 
as it is certainly not wise after the wisdom 
of this generation; but it is perfectly intel- 
ligible and entirely consistent. 

This ultimatum of the head of the House 
of Bourbon has deferred the hopes of the 
Orleans branch, resting on the prospect 
of a union of the two divisions of the 
Monarchists, through which the Comte de 
Paris: should have the reversion: of the 
‘throne after the demise of Henri V. Now 
| they incline to give their support to the Re- 
public, as the next best thing to the estab-: 
lishment of the old dynasty. Should the 
Republic be established according to the 
‘scheme of the Committee of Thi;ty, it were 
‘by no means improbable that one of the 
Orleans princes would be eiected. president; 





‘after the natural ‘or official decease’ of M. | 


a 

‘Thiers. This, of course, strengthens the 
Conservative Republican division of 
Assembly. M. Thiers himself = 

: ; was one of 
the chief difficulties that the Committee of 
Thirty had to encounter in Completing their 
plan. He had no idea of shrinking intothe 
dignified seclusion of a constitutional ex. 
ecutive, with no personal voice in af. 
fairs, devolving the actual administration 
ta.a responsible ministry, drawing the breath 
of their political life from the Ssembly, and 
not ffom him. A great pi pa a states. 
man of more knowledge and Sagacity than 
half the Assembly, he would not subside into 
a Thibetian Grand Lama ora Japanese Ty- 
coon. So a compromise was hit upon, to 
which he seems to have consented, though 
it restrains materially his freedom of speech 
It is proposed that the President shall com! 
municate with the Assembly only through 
inessages to be read by 8 minister, excepting 
those at the opening of asession. Still, when 
he shall think it necessary to be heard in 
person, he is to have the right to do 80, first 
intimating his intention ina message by 4 
minister. On receiving this intimation, the 
debate shall be at once suspended and the 
President be heard on the following day. 
After his speech the Assembly will ad. 
journ, and not resume the debate until 
the next session. On all matters of internal 
policy the ministers alone are to be heard in 
reply to questions and in defense of the ad- 
ministration, unless the council of ministers’ 
should decide that the question is one that 
involves the general policy of the govern. 
ment, in which case the President may be 
heard in person, and on all matters of for- 
eign policy, under the conditions just stated, 
The veto power, as limited by the report of 
the Committee of Thirty, only extends to re- 
quiring a new consideration of less impoft- 
ant laws, not requiring three readings, and 
the adjournment for two months of the 
more important ones, which require three 
readings. The Thirty affirm the constituent 
quality of the Assembly, and declare that it 
shall not adjourn until the organization and 
transmission of the powers of thé executive 
and legislative functions of the state shall 
have been established ; nor until the Second 
Chamber shall have been created and its 
powers defined ; nor until the law of election 
shall have been settled. 

This assumption of constituent powern— 
the powers, as we should say, of a constitu- 
tional convention—is only to be justified by 
the necessity of the case. The Assembly 
was elected for no such purpose, but only 
for that of making peace with Prussia; after 
which, logically, it should have given way 
to a convention elected for the special. ‘pur- 
pose of settling the government of the coun- 
try. Still, the nation seems content to sub- 
mit to this usurpation, provided the govern- 
ment it shall provide shaii o.i..., watts 
It is impossible to foretell what will come 
out of the ebullition of this political caul- 
dron, the ingredients of which areso various 
and conflicting in their nature. It is 
said that the plan of M. Thiers is 
in this wise: The government to con- 
sist of a president and two chambers. 
The Upper Chamber to bea Senate of 250, 
members, of which two are to be elected by. 
universal suffrage by each of the 87 depart- 
ments. The balance of 76 to be elected by 
senators themselves out of certain specified, 
classes—as the scientific societies, the bish- 
ops, the higher military ranks, etc.—the de- 
tails to be regulated hereafter. The Lower 
Chamber to be a legislative assembly of 500: 
members, to be elected by universal suffrage. 
The President to be elected by the two 
chambers in convention, for four years. 


‘This plan would not be well pleasing 


either to the Monarchists nor yet to the 
extreme Republicans—the one objecting 
to the basis of universal suffrage, and the 
other to the check of a second chamber: 
on their sudden inspirations. The uniow 
of these two hostile elements may de- 
feat any such plan, or may explode the con-. 
stituent machine before it can do its work.’ 
Every lover of constitutional liberty and 
good order must wish well to the labors of 
the Assembly, and hope that the excellence 
of its performance may cure any defect im 
its title to have undertaken it at all. Inter-" 
esting as the history of France has been for 
the last two years and a half, it is entering 
upon a chapter which will record events ot 
even more momentous and permanent 
‘portance. + “edad ' % 
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Match 27, 1878.]}: 
a -- 
~ $HE TRIUMPH OF LAW. 
Foster, the murderer of Putnam, is dead 
under the righteous judgment of law. Gov- 
ernor Dix, a8 it was fit and proper that he 
~ jhould-do, declined to interfere with the ex- 
ecution of the sentence. Ex-Governor Hoff- 
man had on two successive ‘occasions done 
the same thing ; and but for the granting of 
the stay of proceedings the culprit would 
Jong since have been hung. We have no 
doubt that Governor Dix has done right in 
refusing to commute the sentence of Foster. 
His letter to Dr. Tyng, one of the most earn- 
est of the petitioners for executive clemency, 
is so subdued, so gentle and kind in its tone 
that it does great credit to his heart, while 
the argument is. so clear, compact, and con- 
clusive that it does equal credit to his head. 
The official conscientiousness and firmness 
which the letter evinces, like the act itself 
to which it refers, are characteristic of the 
mental and moral composition of the man. 
‘Tf the Governor has done right in leaving 
Foster to his legal fate, then those lawyers, 














, clergymen, and other gentlemen who made 


such unwonted efforts to secure a commuta- 
tion. of the sentence were asking him to do 
what he could not do in ‘consistency with 
the moral requirements of his office. It is 
not possible that they should be right in ask- 
ing for the commutation, and that he should 
be wrong in refusing it. If he is right, 
their action, though legally no crime, is 
morally a‘very grave offense against the 
peace and good order of society. The citi- 
zen who seeks to shield the criminal from 
the penalty which the law awards has no 
more right to occupy this position as a pri- 
yate citizen than he would have if he were 
a public officer. He may be honest in his 
opinions, as was Saul of Tarsus when he 
persecuted the ancient Christians; but his 
honesty will not.make the actright. It.is 
wrong in itself, essentially wrong. Gov. Dix 
has practically said to all the petitioners in 
Foster’s bebalf that they have been wrong 
in fsking him to do wrong. The ethical 
properties and relations of their action as 
wrong follow as the necessary sequence of 
his action as right. It is high time that the 
community recognized the general principle 
that signing petitions for gubernatorial: par- 
don or commutation is a moral act, which 
no man can do without its reponsibilities. 

So far as the public judgment is concerned, 
independently of the technical rules and pro- 
ceedings of law, we have no doubt that 
niné-tenths of the people heartily approve 
the course pursued by the Governor, not 
from any vindictive passions toward Foster, 
or from any want of pity, but because they 
believe him to be a murderer who had justly 
forfeited his life. During the whole strug- 
gle it was entirely evident that the unbiased 
and unbought moral sense of society was 
adverse to the prisoner. An unusual effort 
was:made to ‘create'a public opinion in his 
favor. Money ‘was spent for this purpose; 
powerful influences were set to work; legal 
essays, in the shape of letters written by 
eminent. lawyers, were called into requi- 
sition; yet the effort failed to move the pre- 
vailing judgment of the great body of the 
people. Of this fact there can be no doubt; 
and, a8 we presume, it did not escape the 
notice of Governor Dix. He must have 
seen, whether influenced by the. knowledge 
or not, that the petitioners did not represent 
public sentiment. 

Asto the law of the case, the Hon. Wil- 
liam: M. Evarts, an eminent lawyer of this 
city, in his letter to the Governor, did his 
best to convince him that the crime of Fos- 
ter was not. murder in the first degree, but 
murder in the second degree, and that the 
judge who tried the case legally erred in his 
charge to the jury. We. particularize Mr. 
Evarts because his letter, containing the 
Whole of the legal argument in favor of the 
criminal; thoroughly exhausts that side of 
the-question.. ‘The conclusive answer to it 
We ‘have in the fact that every legal point 
Which he makes was presented to the court 
of last resort, with a decision adverse to his 
views. The Court of Appeals unanimously 
held-that the charge of the judge was right, 
and'that upon the showing of the facts the 
jury could not under the statute have con- 
Vieted Foster of murder in the second de- 
fee, The solemn adjudication of this court, 
Without going into the argument itself, is‘a 
pr hw alg Mr, Evart’s unofficial 
opinion’ ‘go : 
to do with the oat” MOreaAeS pt ae 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


The formal recommendation of the jury 
to mercy created not the slightest obligation 
on the part of the Governor: to heed it. 
Such recommendations, while generally a 
method of shirkiag responsibility and im- 
plying that the jury had been considering a 
question with which they have nothing to 
do, are no part of their verdict; and are en- 
titled to no legal weight or effect beyond the 
merits of the case to which they refer. It is 
the right and the duty of the governor to re- 
view them upon their merits, and decide ac- 
cordingly. This is precisely what Gov. Dix 
did in the case. of Foster, coming to the con- 
clusion that the law and the facts combined 
would not justify him in following the ad- 
vice of the jury. 

The last effort in Foster’s behalf—in which 
seven of the jurors, nearly two years after 
the trial, undertook, by an ez parte affidavit, 
to impeach the verdict which the. whole 
twelve rendered under the solemnity of an 
oath—presents one of those spectacles which 
it is difficult to characterize. If we are to 
believe them now, then we cannot escape the 
conclusion that they committed perjury in 
the jury-room. They said, under the distinct 
and clear charge of the judge, that they be- 
lieved Foster guilty of murder in the first de- 
gree ; and they now solemnly swear that they 
did not at that time so think, but made up 
a consciously false verdict by a compromise, 
with the impression that their recommenda- 
tion to mercy would nullify its effect. Who 
these men are we do not know; how much 
they have been tampered with we do not 
know; yet we do know that the affidavit to 
which they affixed their names on the 15th 
inst., and with which Ex-Judge Pierrepont 
sought to enforce his last appeai to the Gov- 
ernor, proves them to be perjurers or fools 
They asked the Governor to cancel what he 
believed to bea righteous verdict, rendered 
in due form of law, because, as they now 
say, they did not at the time think Foster 
guilty of murder in the first degree, and that, 
too, after he had fully considered the case 
and publicly announced his decision. Wedo 
not at all wonder that he declined to open 
the question at the call of such an idiotic 
appeal. The men themselves are fit only 
for a state prison or a lunatic asylum. 

This whole case, while instructive and im- 
pressive in the present, is destined to fill an 
historic place in the records of criminal juris- 
prudence. It has made too deep a mark on 
public thought to be readily forgotten. The 
wretched victim of his own crime will 
probably do more good to the world by its 
expiation on the gibbet of penal justice than 
he did during all the years of his life. Soci- 
ety is safer and the world is better when 
such men are out of it. Their doom here is 
an awful lesson to the men of their class. 





Editorial Notes. 


We should not be surprised if the legislature 
of this state were to adjourn without passing 
any charter for New York City. The real diffi- 
culty is not in framing a charter on correct 
principles, but in satisfying politicians as tothe 
distribution of offices. The Democrats want all 
the offices, and the Republicans would like to 
be gratified in the same respect. But for this 
selfish conflict about patronage the whole 
matter could be very easily settled. The 
charter, as-it passed the Assembly, practically 
took away the appcinting power from the 
mayor and placed it in the hands of the Board 
of Aldermen. As it has been amended 
by the Senate Committee, it restores this 
power to the mayor in form, yet wholly 
neutralizes it in substance. The mayor 
has the right of nomination; and, if the 
board of aldermen fail to confirm the nomina- 
tion within five days, then the presidents of the 
two boards of aldermen, in conjunction with 
the mayor, make the appointment. This, like 
the twenty-fifth. section of the Assembly’s 
charter, is a device to reduce the mayor’s power 
to the merest. minimum of significance,. Now, 
gentlemen of the legislature, we advise you to 
dismiss all such devices, dodges, and schemes, 
to know nothing about Republicans. or Dem- 
ocrats, political cliques and rings, on one side or 
the other, and construct an organic law for the 
government of the city adapted to the public 
good. Having done this, yop will have done 
your whole duty. It will then be for the peo- 
ple to settle by their votes who shall rule and 
who shall be the appointees to office. If the 
city is badly governed, it will be their fault. It 
is the sheerest folly imaginable, for a merely 
“temporary end, to 1 ake a botch of a charter 
intended for permanent government, ~ 
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Tue New National Hra, Frederick Dougiass’s 
paper, does not like it because we regard> the 
McEnery government of Louisiana as the less 
irregular of the two, and asks us if we do not 
remember that the Kellogg government has the 
unanimous support of the colored people, who 
constitute a majority of the population of the 
state. The Zra is mistaken if it supposes that 
we are one whit less enthusiastic tban we have 
been in our defense of the rights of colored 
men, But among those rights is not the right to 
forge tens of thousands of affidavits of rejected 
voter, or to canvass an election without any re- 
turns. What we urge is, not that the Kellogg 
government retire, that McEnery’s may take its 
place; but that both governments, illegal equal- 
ly by frauds or intimidation, should be forced 
to retire, and that a new election be ordered. 
Such an election should be protected by the 
United States authorities, so that there might 
be no charge of intimidation by whites or 
blacks. This Congress ought to have done by 
its inherent right to guarantee a republican gov- 
ernment, and its refusal to do so, when urged 
by the President to take ihe subject into con- 
sideration, was exceedingly unfortunate, and has 
left things in almost inextricable confusion. 
We trust that the Senate will not adjourn with- 
out doing its duty in the matter, and refusing, 
for reasons definitely assigned, to accept either 
senator from Louisiana. 


THE sixth of the Civil Service rules con- 
tained in the President’s executive order of 
April 16th, 1872, naturally assigned Deputy- 
Surveyor Benedict to the surveyorsbip of the 
port of New York, made vacant by the resig- 
nation of Mr. Cornell. The President accord- 
ingly nominated him for this office; yet before 
the nomination was acted on by the Senate he 
withdrew his name, and has since given the 
appointinent to Marshal Sharpe. Mr. Benedict 
is admitted to be in every way qualified for the 
position, and that the President so thought is 
proved by his nomination. Marshal Sharpe was 
not subjected to the routine examination pre- 
scribed by the rules. We may not understand 
the whole case; yet it seems as if the President 
had either forgotten his own rules or for some 
special reason judged it expedient to deviate 
therefrom. His task in enforcing these rules 
isa difficult one. Mere politicidns are instinct- 
ively opposed to them, because they take 
from them their power of patronage and 
political debt-paying by the rewards of office. 
The President, however, may be assured that 
on this subject the politicians do not repre- 
sent the people. They believe ex animo in civil 
service reform, and mean to have it; and there 
is no fear that they will not sustain him against 
all the politicians of the land, if he rigidly 
carries out his own theory. His course in re- 
spect to the postmaster at Philadelphia com- 
mended him to the grateful confidence of the 
people. Let him “fight it out on this line” 
for the next four years, and he will close his 
second term with Civil Service Reform not as 
a@ mere paper theory, but as a fact established in 
the practice of the Gover t. Any ing 
departure from its principles greatly weakens 
the prospects of its ultimate success. The peo- 
ple have devoived the task of success upon the 
President, and they look specially to him to 
win the victory. 





THE nomination of J. F. Casey, the brother- 
in-law of the President, to the collectorship at 
the port of New Orleans, and his confirmation 
by the Senate, we can regard in no other light 
than as a disgrace to the Republican party. He 
ought long since to have been removed from 
the office to which he is now reappointed. If 
there were any doubt on this point, his unwar- 


rantable course in respect to the Louisiana dif-. 


ficulties, like that of Judge Durell, ‘proves him 
utterly unfit to hold the office. The President 
would have been wise in dispensing with such 
an unworthy incumbent, and the: senate equally 
wise in summarily rejecting his nomination. 
The great object of the Civil Service rules is to 
keep such men out of office. A political fac- 
tionist, an intermeddler with state affairs, and 
an official corruptionist—such a manin Federal 
office, by the appointment of the President, is 
an offensive spectacle to the moral sense of the 
people, 





CurEer-JusticE REED, of Pennsylvania, poor 
man, does not like it that a majority of the 
supreme court of that state holds the “ Local 
Option” law constitutional. A specially strong 
point in his dissenting opinion—how it bears 
on the legality of the law is not obvions to us— 
is that they are to have the National Centennial 
Celebration in Philadelphia in three years, and 
it would not bea jolly celebration at all if the 
guests from abroad were compelled by puritan- 
ic law to go to-bed quite sober. He piteously 
pleads: 


‘On the 4th of July, 1776, every patriot drank - 


to the eh ey my the thirteen states. 

it be that on the 4th of July, 1876, all we can 
lawfully offer to our guests on this great anni- 
_versary will be a glass of Schuylkill wa } 
seasoned with a lump of Knickerbocker ice?’ 


A seasoning of ‘Knickerbocker ice is very good 





in July, but we would not forbid on that 
solemn occasion that a seasoning of lemons 
should also be added to the Schuylkill, nor 
would we forbid tea or coffee, nor the stimula- 
ting Quaker milk, if that beverage can be ob- 
tained in its purity, which it would be an insult 
to that honest city todoubt. With this choice 
of beverages we think we could get quite as 


_ patriotically mellow as the occasion would re- 


quire, even though, in the tearful words of 
Chief-Justice Reed: ‘“‘The prohibitory lew 
would reduce us to the condition of Boston.” 


WE are astonished tu see the Watchman and 
Reflector taking a position in favor of the 
“Christian Amendment” to the Constitution. 
It says: 

‘* The absence from the Constitution of a dis- 
tinct acknowledgment of God’s supreme au- 
thority stamps that instrument as atheistic, and 
the people from whom it emanated as forget- 
ting or ignoring the Power above us, by whose 
favor we are a nation and without whose inter- 
position we should ere this have perished.” 
Considering the fact that ours is as religious a 
people as exists on the globe, we can hardly be 
said to be thus proved to “ignore the Power 
above us”; and as to the Constitution being 
atheistic because it does not mention God, then 
the Book of Esther is atheistic for the same 
reason. Let us call a convention and pass a 
religious amendment to that atheistical book! 


Our statement of the facts in reference to the 
action of the Albany and Troy presbyteries on 
Sustentation wakes up the defenders of the 
scheme, Dr. Jacobus replied lately, denying 
the truth of our reports. Now we are much 
more anxious to be fair than to be consistent; 
and have been writing to others besides our 
original informants, trustworthy as we knew 
them to be, for their testimony. The report sare 
conflicting. And it is curious that those who 
believe in the one system or the other remem- 
ber the facts accordingly. One exceedingly 
worthy correspondent writes in the case of the 
Carlisle church, whose application to the Susten- 
tation Committee was referred instead by the 
Presbytery to the Home Mission Board: 


“The rules of the Committee on Sustentation 
were not conformed to, and the application 
would not have been favorably considered if it 
had been forwarded. Action could not be de- 
layed to reetify mistakes. There was left to 
presbytery no way out of the difficulties in 
which the case was involved but to send the 
application to the Home Mission Board. Inthe 
discussion of the case, Sustentation on its merits 
was avowedly avoided by the speakers.” 


He does not tell us, what we would like to 
know, in what particulars the application was 
irregular, and how it would take longer to rec- 
tify an error in one application than to make 
out an entirely new one. Another very prom- 
inent member of the presbytery writes us: 


‘*Your reference to the Carlisle case was 

precisely correct, and Dr. Jacobus’s explana- 
tion is not correct. His informant could not 
bave understood the case as presented to the 
Albany Presbytery. At the same time, it would 
not be proper to assert that the presbytery at 
Albany took ground against the Sustentation 
Scheme. Snffice it to say that some members 
of the presbytery, who had, perhaps, given the 
matter much attention, and were familiar with 
the grounds on which it is advocated, expressed 
very grave doubts in regard to it.” 
He adds, bowever, that the point of irregular- 
ity was made by one speaker. A communica- 
tion from the Troy Presbytery we are com- 
pelled to postpone. 


Wuar a Killkenny fighter that pestilent John 
Vaughan Lewis is with his ‘“‘Big A. B. C.” 
Christianity! Thus he sails into the man who 
knocked the chip off of his shoulder: 


‘** Mr, Editor -—Dr. Whedon thinks that I 
have ‘a genius for errors.’ [ suspect he is right, 
for his rejoinder to my A. B. C. article confirms 
my conviction that Methodism is a great 
‘error.’ He takes my second ‘error’ first, be- 
cause he has ‘a short method’ with it, I sup- 
pose. He says that I ‘ought to know that the 
people of the United States perform that feat (of con- 
ferring a degree which they do not possess 
themselves) every time they elect a President.’ I 
am too good a Republican to know any such 
thing. The Doctor’s method is not only short, 
but crooked—quite a boomerang, infact. Does 
not the Doctor know that the people of the 
United States claim to be able to make a presi- 
dent because they are the sovereign people and 
can confer a degree which they possess them- 
selves ? 

‘*But his ‘ princiral concern’ is with my first 
‘error’—'that -” .u Wesley never meant to 
make apybo” « bishop’; and I don’t wonder. 
It is a matte, of very great concern to all Meth- 
odists, Of conrse, in your columns I can only 
reiterate my assertion. But mine is as good as 
the Doctor’s until it is disproved, and, if he will 
open the pages of any Methodist review to me, 
I will undertake to substantiate my statement. 

“Meanwhile, I call attention to the Doctor’s 
frank admission that Wesley did write asbarp 
letter to Coke, repremanding him for allowing 
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himself to be called a bishop. And it'would 
not be hard to show that Coke himself felt so 
uneasy about it that he made overtures to onr 
own Episcopate for valid ordination. Will the 
Doetor give me a chance to tell Methodists the 
truth about it? 

“Mr. Wesley’s letter may bave been ‘e 
godsend to Hpiscopal misquoters ; but it may 
turn out in the end that it was a godsend to 
Methodist Dissenters, to bring them back to 
the church of their fathers. I am glad that the 
Doctor has ‘a well-baJanced name,’ for his 
rejoinder needs ‘doctoring’ at both ends. 
Next. Joun VauGHan LEwIs.”’ 

“5th March, 1878.” 

We must say “‘no” to our ardent Brother 
Lewis. We don’t want any “next” on Wes- 
ley’s letter to Coke. The literature of the sub- 
ject has supported the families of at least fifty 
printers for the’twenty years past; but ours 
shall starve first. 


...-Since modern reforms are not yet thor- 
oughly radical, proposing the alleviation rather 
than the prevention of human misery, we are 
disposed to encourage their fullest trial. For 
this reason we call attention to the 
Training School for Nurses, now found- 
ing in this city. Probably no other 
community in Christendom that is equal- 
ly well provided with educated physicians is 
equelly deficient in educated nurses. To sup- 
ply the lack of the latter several prominent 
physicians will give lecture room and clinical 
instruction at Bellevue Hospital, where the 
Commissioners of Caarity will fit up six wards 
for the use of the School. To provide a suitable 
house and wages for the respectable women 
who are to be taught, the sum of $20,000 is 
required as an initial eidowment. The charity 
is a laudable one, and the treasurer is Mr. Henry 
G. Stebbins, 50 Exchange Place, New York. 


»...Mr. F. W. Clarke writes us that he thinks’ 
we misapprehended his meaning as expressed in 
his article on ‘‘ Denominational Colleges.’? He 
freely admits that there are excellent and 
worthy Western colleges, He only objects to 
twenty or more ina state. He further objects 


to denominational colleges that their tiarrow | 


scheme forbids their having the best men; and 
instances the case in which one of the ‘best 
chemists in the country was turned out of a 
professorship simply because it was accidentally 
learned that he was a Unitarian. We trust 
there are few institutions that could be gujlty of 
such bigotry. 

...-Massachusetts has her fast day on April 
3d. Weareinclined to withdraw our objec- 
tions to this politico-religious ordinance s0 
long as Massachusetts is scarcely purged of 
such a representative in Congress as Ames, and 
so long as his unblushing apologist, Butler, re_ 
tains his seat and his political power in that 
state. We would that every fast day sermon 
might denounce legislative corruption and the 
complicity of the people who honor bribers or 
defenders of bribery, from some such text as a 
more penitent chief Butler once uttered—‘‘ I do 
remember my sins this day.’’ 

.s.-One of the finest collection of paintings 
that we have seen in America was on exhibi- 
tion, last week, in the rooms of the Brooklyn 
Art. Association. In addition to the pictures 
contributed by the members, many valuable 
works of art by eminent painters ip this country 
and in Europe were loaned by citizens. The 
exhibition was free, and the large and beautiful 
rooms of the Association were thronged by rich 
and poor from morning to night. The artistic 
culture and the public spirit which an enterprise 
like this betokens do great credit to the City of 
Churches. 

....The Watchman and Reflector hopes that 
the Boston postmaster will, ‘‘ if consistent with 
his other duties, give a little attention to the 
practical workings of the, Boston post-office.” 
The Watchman is very unreasonable, When 
there are United States senators. to. elect, and 
governors to nominate, and all the vast and 
multifarious affairs of state politics to look 
after, it is ridiculous to. suppose that a post- 
master in a city like Boston can waste his time 
and energies upon the mails! 

....Lhe firmness of Governor Dix in the 
Foster case is worthy of. all commendation. 
We are sorry that we cannot say as much for 
the President. The murderer, O’Brien, whose 
sentence the President commuted last week to 
imprisonment for: life, was a worse man than 
Foster, and the. crime for which he was con- 
victed was one of-almost unparalleled atrocity. 
The interference of the President to saye this 
wretch from the gailows is greatly to be. re- 
gretted. 

..«-To correct certain st» ments made by 
several newspapers concerning - ~ Garrison’s 
position on the Sumner qnestion,.  ‘esires it 
to be known that, while he thonght iv .uexpedi- 
ent and possibly illegal for one legislature to 
rescind an act of judgment passed by another, 
he wished it understood that he entirely 
acquitted Mr. Sumner of, any intention to in- 


sult or.in any manner discredit the loyal sol- ‘ 


diers of the country, Soci ameibasie x 
aceeThe, Massachusetts Bible Beclety are 
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hereby requested to send a copy of the Scrip: 
tures to the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives. One of the members called@’on the 
clerk last week to read a passage of Holy Writ, 
with which he wished to fortify bis argument; 
and great was the confusion of the officials to 
discover that they were entirely “out of Bible.” 
Is it possible that ‘* Warrington” wore it out 
by much reading ? 


---.Whetber the states shall own the rail- 
roads or the railroads shall own the states is a 
dilemma that seems to be pretty close upon us. 
Mr. C. F. Adams, Jr., of the Massachusetts 
Board of Railroad Commissioners, very ably 
argues that the state purchase outright the 
Fitchburg and Hoosac Tunnel lines of roads. 
In Belgium the railroads have become national 
property, greatly to the advantage of the 
public. : 

....We have once before had telegraphic 
news that the edicts against Christianity in 
Japan had been abrogated. As they have been 
for some time practically null, and our enthu- 
siasm over the news, if true this time, has been 
already discounted, we will wait till itis con- 
firmed, leaving the jubilation to those papers 
to which the announcement may be a surprise. 


....There is trouble in the camp of the Toledo 
Index. Tt comes to us with neighboring columns 
fighting each other in most unneighborly style. 
Mr. Abbot resigns editorial control. This we 
are sure of, that his retirement cannot strength - 
en the paper, which will be sure to sink out 
of sight if his friends Higginson, Potter, etc., 
uphold bim, as he says they do. 

....Grace Greenwood refuses to believe that 
Senator Patterson is other than he should be, 
She calls him ‘‘a man whoseabiding goodness and 
central integrity I have never doubted. Heisa 
student with thoughts intent on books of an- 
other sort than ledgers; as oblivious of invest- 
ments and accounts as was another New Hamp- 
shire man, ‘ the godlike Daniel.’ ” 

....The O. U. A. M., which is cabalistic for 
“Order of United American Mechanics,’’ re- 
cently demanded that Collector Burrows, of 
Brooklvn, should dismiss six of his men because 
they were Roman Catholics. The demand was, 
of course, disregarded: but “the O. U. A. M.” 
has improved an ample opportunity to make 
itself contemptible, 

..«.Several correspondents of the Lraminer 
and Chronicle have vigorously denied the truth 
of President Finney’s account of the Gouver- 
neur revival), so far as it relates to the Baptist 
opposition to it. Among them is the pastor of 
the Baptist church in Gouverneur, who has col- 
lected the testimony of old residents, 

....For the “off year” in politics and for a 
party demoralized by Credit Mobilier frauds 
New Hampshire Republicans have done pretty 
well in electing a governor, though bya very 
narrow vote, and gaining two members of Con- 


gress. 

....Under the increased salaries the. United 
States pay to the President, Vice-President, and 
members of Congress “more than the sum 
actually paid for the support of royalty” in 
England. 80 says the Spectator. 

....A Chicago minister spoke the other eve- 
ning at asupper upon this epigrammatic but 
eminently orthodox text: ‘The minister—un- 
married, wasted; ill-married, weighted; well- 
married, winged.”’ 

....The First Baptist church of Wilmington, 
N. C., has excommunicated a member on the 


| charge of ‘‘general worthlessness.”” Happy 


church that has but one generally worthless 
member! 

....Slavery is at last abolished by law in 
Porto Rico. The Republic of Spain begins 


Relignons Intelligence. 


Tus New York correspondent of The Ad- 
vance writes of a discussion by the Congrega- 
tional ministers at the Bible House of the ques- 
tion “Is disbelief in the eternity of future 
punishments a bar to ordination?’ Most were 
inclined to answer: “Yes, in general; but 
there may be exceptions, and each case should 





| be judged on its merits.” That is a most pru- 


dent decision. This correspondent drops into 
exegesis as follows: 


ye a, every modern commentator of em- 
inetice holds that I Peter ili, 19, can fairly mean 
nothing less than that Christ did carry the Gos- 
1 and preach it to disembodied. spirits in 
‘Hades. ere, they say, is the statement. of 
Peter. Infer or refuse to infer what you please. 
Another fact is that Prof. Tayler Lewis (not 
only a most eminent scholar, but. the embodied 
quintessence of orthodoxy) maintains, in the 
volume on Ecclesiastes in ‘Lange’s Comment- 
ary,” that aiéveoc, rendered, in our own ver- 
sion, ‘ everlasting,’ ‘eternal,’ cannot be 
made to carry out that meaning by force 
of the word itself. One brother stated, also, 
that a belief in the endlessness of future punish- 
ment has not beev required. by'. the canons of 
the Episcopal Church for ordination since the: 
were revised in the reign of Queen Elizabeth.” 


The same correspondent’ mentions another 
fact, brought out by the discussion, that ‘ Lib- 
eral Christians’’ nowadays insist upon “future 





suffering, real and intense, though not endless 
as the fruit of sin."? He continues: 





men of beyond the grave more im- 
pressively niversalist Dr. E. H. 
Chapin. © add here that there is, at 
least in among the churches that 
have been of; Hop cvangelical far more 
of spirituality less disposition to ridicule 


orthodoxy than afew yearsago. . . . The 
pastor of one of our foremost Unitarian churches 
preaches salvation by Christ alone (not by 
morality) and the necessity of the new birth as 
plainly as any of us. And his people hear with 
approval.’’ 

We make these quotations from a paper whose 
soundness has never been questioned, and give 
them a chance to speak for themselves. 


-...-The Religious Herald, of Richmond, Va., 
(Baptist) in a Aouble-leaded leader, urges the 
Baptists of Virginia and North Carolina to make 
some arrangement with those who have charge 
of their theological institutes ‘by which they 
may more efficiently aid in educating the colored 
ministers of the two states.” Something of 
this sort has been done in Georgia, and the 
Herald regards it as equally necessary further 
North. It says: 


“Nothing, in our judgment, is more worthy of 
the calm, dispassionate, prayerful consideration 
of the best thinkers and workers among us. It 
is with difficulty that we resist the impulse to 
cite at present some of the great consideraxions 
which should urge to prompt and earnest and 
united effort in this direction. We hope, how- 
ever,to do this in succeeding. issues of the 
Herald. Without having consulted with an 
one on the subject, we propose that the Baptists 
of Virginia shall, during this their jubilee year, 
enter formally upon this great department of 
Christian enterprise; that, in connection with 
our June anniversaries, a meeting be held at 
which the matter may be fully canvassed, with 
the hope that measures may then and there be 
adopted whose beneficent influences may 


through coming generations be, seen through-. 


out the whole South. Then, indeed, will 1878 
be a memorial year for the whole Baptist 
brotherhood (white and colored) of Virginia.” 

Such action as this by the Baptists of the South 
will help toward reconstruction more than 
reams of political resolutions or volumes of en- 
forcement acts. When the great religious de- 
nominations of the South enter heartily into 


the work of educating the negroes the political. 


millennium of this country will be at hand. 


----There has been a little difficulty in the 
Presbyterian church in this city of which the 
Rev. W. W. Newell, Jr. is pastor. The trustees 
of the society appear to have taken the govern- 
ment of the church upon their shoulders, and 
an opposition party organized by them has 


demanded the resignation of the pastor. This ‘ 


request was acceded to; but the’ presbytery 
determined to investigate the causes of differ- 
ence before they vacated the pulpit. The in- 
quiry brought out facts which justitied the com- 
mittee in recommending that these trustees be 
disciplined by the session for transcending the 
limits of their functions in interfering with 
the spiritual interests of the church, 


They also advised that the resignation 


of the pastor be withdrawn. In the 
debate which followed the report of the 
committee some strong words were spoken by 
Dr. John Hall, who condemned the disposition 
of trustees to interfere in matters which did not 
concern them, and thought the time had come 
when “presbytery should; put them in their 
places.” There can be no doubt that the finan- 
cial officers of city churches frequently assume 
anthority which does not belong to them. We 
have known of several flagrant cases of this 
sort; and we shall be heartily glad if the Pres- 
bytery of New York can succeed in beating it 
into the heads of some of these gentlemen that 
there are other considerations besides pew-rent 
which are to be taken into the account in the 
management of churches. 


....The Zribune reports Mr. Beecher’s first 
lecture at New Haven to the theological stu- 
dents, on the choice of a field of labar. The 
knob of it is in this extract: 

‘*A great many considerations would incline 
one to go into the mission field; but, after all, 
there are, I think, nine men who go to parishes 
where there is one that goes to an open and a 
new field; for when a man has finished his stu- 
dies he is full of ideas. Ought he not to be? 
Yes; but he loves his ideas. Ought he not? 
Yes; but be loves ideas better than he does 
folks, and that is heresy, flat! [Applause.] He 
has got a system and he: wants to try it. 
[Laughbter.] He has got some sermons, and he 
wants to see how they will fly. [Laughter.] 
He goes out with the feeling of a théolovian. 
But the feeling which shout send every man 
into the field to work is sympathy with the man; 
and that is the whole of. the Gospel in a word— 
Divine purity, Divine knowledge, Divine 
power, having sympathy and compassion upon 
imperfect, sinful, lost, wretched men ;-and he is 
a true mn nister who has that sympathy with 
men, and subordinates everything else ad the 
instrument of that sympathy.” 


----Dr. John E. Edwards, of the Method- 
ist Church South, advocates in the Balti- 
more Episcopal Méthodist the removal of 
al} limitation upon the pastoral term, 
leaving the duration of each __ pastor’s 
service in the discretion of the bishops. His 
argument is the usual one—*‘ that the removal of 
the limit would prevent many pastors from 
being changed at the very time of the hight of 
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their usefulness”? The Methodist doubts’ the 
wisdom of the change. It would result first ia 
checking “the free distribution of preachers, 


itinerancy.” Second, “its practical effect would 
| be to shorten ‘the pastoral term in the majority 

of instances. At present many an appointment 
which is not wholly satisfactory to either side 
is quietly borne, because it is necessarily of 
fixed duration.’ Third, ‘‘ removals will be at 
tended with more friction than at present”; ang 
fourth, ‘‘the bishops will have an additional 
responsibility, which they will be loth to 
assume.” 


--+.The venerable Dr. Musgrave, one of the 
leading men in the Old School branch of the 
Presbyterian Church, writes to the Herald ana 
Presbyter a letter in which he favors an elective 
eldership. The term ‘rotary’ as applied to 
elders he does not like. ‘‘ Representative” he 
likes better. He admits that the office itself ig 
perpetual, but denies ‘that the exercise of it 
in any particular congregation may not be lim. 
ited.”” He is in favor of a representative elder. 
ship, for these among other reasons: ‘‘ Because 
‘it is in accordance with the judicial decision of 
the last General Assemby.”’ ‘ Because it is a 
return to the original practice of the Church of 
Scotland.’’ ‘ Because it is in accordance with 
the nature and object of the office.” * Because 


publican form of government.” ‘ Because it 
is often impracticable, in forming new churches, 
to elect men who are qualified to exercise the 
duties of the office permanently.’ “ Because it 
is the most peaceable method of dropping un- 
qualified and unfaithful representatives.” All 
of which are sound and sufficient reasons. 


....All this is from the Congregationalist : 


“If there is one homelike room in Boston, 
outside the walls of an actual home, it is the 
social parlor of the Young Men’s Christian 
Union, as it looks on a Sunday afternoon in 
March. To this we can testify from personal 


per room, is open all day Sunday to members of 
the Union and their friends and is elegantly 
fitted up. A large open fire is one of its attrac- 
tions; and. piano, organ, case of engravings, and 
cabinet of curiosities are on the same list. 
Here a young man can sit between the hours of 
church service, over a book borrowed from the 
library below, and forget that there is anything 
not Christian in the world. The reading-room 
roper of the Union, like its parlor, is open on 
Slums and is largely used.” 
This Young Men’s Christian Union is, out 
readers will remember, a society which is 
largely under the management of Liberal Chris- 
tians. To say that a young man can sit on the 
afternoon of the Holy Sabbath. in the rooms of 
an association under Unitarian control, and 
‘forget that there is anything not Christian in 


.what itis. Perhaps the Boston Daily Neus will 
be good enough to express our feelings. 


....The Pacific will understand what we meat 
when we say that Commodore Vanderbilt 
matches Uncle Daniel in the little game of sem- 
inary building, and goes him one better. Less 
instracted persons will need to have it explained 
that the nautical railway ‘king aforesaid has 
given the snug sum of $500,000 to Bishop Me- 
Tyeire, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, to establish a university in Tennessee. It 
is promised that an equal sum shall be added by. 
subscription, and that the university shall be 
located at Nashville. And, to show the catho- 
licity of his spirit, the Commodore gives an 

equal sum to the Moravians, for the erection of 

a seminary for girls at New Dort. Workmen 
have already broken ground for this latter 
building. 


...-The Young Men’s Christian Association 
of Chicago opened its library for Suaday read- 
ing last October. ‘TheChristian Union and the 
city libraries are also open every Sunday. 
About 400 persons visit these libraries every 
Sunday afternoon. They are mostly well 
dressed and intelligent young men, and they 
generally attend the religious exercises held in 
these rooms during the day. 


....The Rey. L. A. Grimes, a colored min 
ister of eminence, for 27 years pastor of the 
Twelfth Baptist church of Boston, died sud- 
denly week before last at his home, Mr. Grimes 
has bad a large part in the anti-slavery move- 
ment and was well known:and warmly beloved 
throughout New England. 


.... A series of union meetings for Christian 
work haye been held in Massachusetts, continu- 


to many different towns, . The 
bears witness to “the. spirit, the enthusiasm, 
and the spirituality of the work thus done,” 


....The Methodist: ministers have been dis- 
cussing the, guestion ‘How can the secular 
press be made tributary to the cause of Chris- 
tianity?’’ The answer is in three words: Sub- 
scribe for the good newspapers and stop patron- 
izing the bad ones.’ 


|. sone'There is a revival among the Quakers in 
Maine, accompanied with several innovations 
‘among them the singing of hymns 








which is one of the capital advantages ofthe > 





it is in harmony with Presbyterianism as a ré-:' 





observation. This parlor, which is a large up.- - 





the world” is—well! we won’t attempt to say | 


ing for, ninety successive days and extending 
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Washington. 


Tas Senate has spent the entire week on 
the Caldwell case, andit has been well spent 
t00. A special session to consider the gen- 
eral subject of bribery in elections would 
pot be a bad thing, by any means. In_ his 
able argument against unseating Caldwell, 
Senator Conkling uttered many forcible 
sentences, and when he declared that one 
way by which corruption in senatorial elec- 
tions is to be prevented is to expose it and 
pring public opinion to bear against the cor- 
rupt practices, he told a very important 
truth. It was the exposure of the Credit 
Mobilier business that did more good than 
anything else. The House failed to expel 
Mesars. Ames and Brooks, and did not say 
anything formally against the other members 


implicated; but the thorough exposure of 
the whole matter brought with it a terrible 

ishment to all concerned. It may seem 
important that the Senate should declare Cald- 
well’s seat vacant, or, failing in that, that he 
should be expelled by a two-thirds vote; but, 
if the Kansas senator remains, still this great 
debate is on record, and the fact that, to all 
intents and purposes, he purchased his-seat 
is before the country. Many very curious 
things have come out in the course of the 
débate—facts going to show that money, 
frand, and even force were used in senatorial 
contests long ago. Senator Hamilton, of 
Maryland, told an amusing story of one of 
Mr. Cameron’s earlier senatorial contests, 
when he wasa Democrat, and when (accord- 
ing to the Maryland senator) hehad a gang of 
Philadelphia roughs at Harrisburgh to over- 
awe certain individuals who were inclined 
to bolt the caucus nomination. The Kansas 
style is pleasanter than this, and it is gener- 
ally easier to silence opposition with green- 
backs than with revolvers. 

Mr. Stewart, of Nevada, in his somewhat 
irregular speech, yesterday, took the ground 
that Caldweil did only what many ‘others 
have done before him, though perhaps not 
Caldwell 
paid a riva: $15,000 cash to get him out of 
the way; but suppose he had promised and 
obtained a lucrative office for him instead, 
would it have been any Jess wrong? Mr. 
Logan is the only senator who acted the part 
of attorney for the accused, defending him 
against all accusations. He seems to be 
envious of Butler’s notoriety acquired in the 
defense of Oakes Ames, and it is true that 
the people are apt to like a bold man, even if 
hebe wrong. But, after all, the people are 
not easily deceived, in cases like those of 
Caldwell, by any special pleading, for they 
know that it is a great crime for a man to 
buy his way into Congress. 

While New York and the country at large 
have been agitated over the case of Foster, 
the murderer, and while good men every- 
where have rejoiced over the supremacy of 
the law in that case, we have had a murder 
case of our own in Washington, in which 
the law has been set aside because the crim- 
inal possessed powerful friends. It was the 
worst. murder I believe ever committed in 
this District. The criminal was a policeman, 
and attempted to seduce the wife of his vic- 
tim, when the latter complained to a supe- 
rior officer. The result was his instant mur- 
der. In the whole tragedy there is not one 
single redeeming incident. O’Brien, the 
murderer, exhibited the utmost. brutality 
throughout, firing one shot at his victim after 
he was dead. But he some pow- 
erful friends—General Butler, Mrs. General 
Sherman; and others—and the President 
commuted his sentence. All three of our 
daily journals; and they are all strongly Re- 

lican, condemn the interference of the 
esident in explicit language. The worst 
of it is that in a murder case only a few 
weeks ago, where there were palliating cir- 
cumstances, the Executive declined to inter- 
fere. In this case, which was a most fiend- 
ish, cruel murder, Gen. Butler asked the 
President to interfere, and he did so. Ihave 
not seen a single prominent citizen, a single 
Prominent’ Republican here who does not 
deeply regret the weakness of the Executive 





in this matter, and it exposes him to unusual . 


criticism, because it brings his conduct into 

such immediate contrast with that of Gov. 

Dix in the Foster case. Murderers in Wash- 

ton will not be slow to learn the lesson 

f this transaction—tuey- must be sure to 

ake friends in some way with people of 
position and influence. D. W. B. 





HONORABLE EMPLOYMENT: 


_Tae Commonweajih Life Insurance Oo. 
of New York. desires. gentlemen of stand- 
ing and ability to. represent the Company 
and its popular features in all parts of the 
country. We can commend the company 


to all who appreciate honest dealing and. 


geod financial management. Full particu- 
lars:‘furnished: from the Home Office, 178 


Broadway, New York. 
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Publisher's Department. 


THE LEADER OF THE RETAIL 
CLOTHING TRADEINTERVIEWED, 


WHAT HE SAYS AND WHAT HE THINKS. — 
RELIABLE INFORMATION. 


We always make it a rule, when we want re- 
liable information concerning any particular 
business, to go or send to headquarters for it. 
We publish below a brief interview which our 
reporter had on Saturday last with the famous 
BaLpwrs the Clothier, of northeast corner 
Canal street and Broadway. Stepping to the 
corner, on Saturday, about 3 P. m., we walked 
through the crowded salesrooms, down to the 
center, and there we found Baldwin himself. 

pee on seems to he lively with you. 

.—It is getting to be. In fact, really 
dull trade is something we rarely experience. 

Aep.—It has been published in some of our 
dailies that trade is unusually doll this winter. 
How do you find it? : 

&.—The. avenues of trade in all. directions 
have been so much choked with snow and ice 
this winter that we have undoubtedly been 
sufferers, along with the rest. January and 
February were hard to manage, though we took 
in nearly one hundred thousand dollars. 

Sieontad March—this month—how does it 
open 

B.—Ahead of any other March since we 
opened here, Sales a handsome increase over 
any. previous year. We.show a larger stock 
than ever before. The facilities for importing 
and receiving the entire products of woolen 
mills are ter than ever. 

Rep.—I have heard that your sales are an- 
pually a million and a half. Would it be an im- 
proper question to ask if this isso? 

B.—You have been misinformed a little. Our 
retail year ends with next month (April), and 
the sales, strictly C. O. D., willamount to some- 
thing over twelve hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. The facts are sufficiently flattering. 
We don’t like to be overestimatéd: |: 

Rep.—You continue the one-price system. 
and sell strictly for cash ? 

B—Yes, sir; and shall so long as we are in 
the clothing trade. We do the business with 
very little trouble, make no losses, and. can af- 
ford to sell at small profits. ‘High prices for 
cash” would be a singular term to use, would 
not it? y 

Rep.—Thank you, Mr. Balwin. The main ob- 
ject of the call is to know how your trade is 
affected by the general dullness we notice 
throughout the city; and, from -the looks of 
things here, you appear to be out of the reach 
of ordinary influences. 

B: @ measure we are. The immense 
amount of goods we retail, C. O. D., gives as 
unequaled advantages. We do business our 
own way, treat all patrons alike; guarantee 
polite attention and popular prices. . 

If we were to print all the questions, and all 


the very frank replies Mr. Baldwin made to |. 


them, it would require too much room. We can 

say this, however—that Baldwin the Clothier 

is evidently at the head of the retail clothing 

bere for both men and boys, in the ,United 
tates. 





Mocz attention is now attracted through- 
out. the country by the remarkable qualities 
of the new Elastic Truss, which retains the 
rupture under all circumstances and at all 
times. Worn with ease night and day, and 
kept.on till.a perfect cure is effected... Sold 
cheap. Very durable. Itis sent by mail 
everywhere by The Elastic Truss Co., No. 
683 Broadway, N. Y. City, who send Cir- 
culars free on application. 





CHEERFULNESS, courage, and great activ- 
ity of intellect are engendered by Fellows’s 
Compound Syrup of Hypophosphites, and 
its capacity of imparting power of endur- 
ance to the brain and nervous system is 
shown in its property of sustaining persons 
through mental difficulties. 

Wholesale: —J. F. Henry, New York; 
Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Boston; Fuller & 
Fuller, Chicago ; Collins Bros., St. Louis. 
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OUR ADVERTISING COLUMNS. 


“THE INDEPENDENT” THE BEST ME- 
DIUM IN THE-COUNTRY. 


No other weekly journal in the country, 
either secular or religious, is so extensively 
patronized by advertisers as THz INDEPEND- 
ENT. We have printed for a month past, 
including the present issue, an average of 
more than forty-five columns of advertise- 
ments weekly. Business men by hundreds, 
who have for years used Tae INDEPEND- 
ENT asa medium with which to communi- 
cate with the public, are’ satisfied that it 
pays. Some of our most liberal patrons 
have been on our books as advertisers for 
more than twenty yéd?#, &™ fact worthy of 
special) mention. We believe THe Inve 





PENDENT is now sent to more® post-offi¢es:'} 


in' the United States 'than any’ other! week: 
ly journal.. Its subscribers and patrons are 
the live, active, best business‘and profession- 
al men of the times, who; if -we may credit 
their statements in thousands of letters sent 
us, believe this to be the ablest, cheapest, 
and best weekly paper in the country. 
While so much room: is oecupied with: ad- 
vertisements, we sive our irecens far more 

ing matter than can be foun , aBy. 
other weekly Piper SAiieed. tianee deste 
or religious. 





THE SAVINGS BANK PLAN OF 
LIFE INSURANCE. 

THE historian who may chronicle the rise 
and decline of American lifeinsurance will not 
fail to.ascribe the former to an eager recog- 
nition of assurance as a social necessity, and 
the latter to the neglect of the companies to 
appeal to the intelligence as well as to the 
domestic affections. The present decline.is 
but the legitimate result of an autocratic 
and dogmatic dictation of terms and con- 
ditions, unaccompanied by satisfactory evi- 
dences of their justice and necessity. 

The companies have asked, received, and 
been sustained by practical confidences 
which they have persistently refused to re- 
ciprocate. 

the intelligent assurant is still required to 
«ter into contracts that promise to be as en- 
daring as his natural life, and to involve the 
expenditure of large sums of money, upon 
conditions which appear’to him only more 
arbitrary when he is assured that the why 
and wherefore are beyond his comprehen- 
sion. 

This assertion hé Only naturally discredits. 
Faith in the inscrutible and inexplicable be- 
longs to the past; the earnest, aggressive 
skepticism. of to-day insists upon casting 
everything into the common crucible of in- 
vestigation, and promptly rejects all faith 
not strictly arithmetical. 

The assurant is wiser than he was even 
ten years since. He has multiplied his ex- 
periences, which have not always been 
pleasant ones. He has confided in promises, 
and learned to distrust them; he bas invest- 
ed money, and has: lost it. If-he has not 
been able without assistance to lift the veil 
that. shrouds its mysteries. and impositions, 
he’ has learned that, hiscompulsory ignorance 
is his weak point. 

He understands the processes of fire in- 
surance, which adjust:themselves to his well- 
defined ideas of business as such, and very 
naturally suspecis that the reasons why life 
insurance is not equally compreliensible are 
not. complimentary to’ those who refuse to 
explain it. 

He should, therefore; be regarded not as 
obstinately refusing to avail himself of the 
manifold blessings which life assurance 
promises and confers; but as. prudently 
awaiting further information, and delaying 
until he is)shown: not only how to get his 
money ‘into a life insurance’ company, but 
how to get it out again. 

He is right in his premises and inferences. 
There is really nothing in life insurance that 
transcends the domains of. common arith- 
metic; or that cannot be. made clear te a 
businéss man of ordinary intelleet and edu- 
cation. The only reasons for mystery are 
that an explanation of all the,methods and 
practices involves the: disclosure of illicit 
sources of gain, that. originated with the 
ancient gambling banks, and have never 
been eliminated, simply because ‘no power 
strong enough to enforce reform has chem- 
pioned. the cause of the policyholder. 

The nature of these abuses the reader will 
understand after learning how the company 
proceeds to ascertain what it is worth to in- 
sure lives. «© 

Statistics. which bave been carefully. col- 
lected show what proportion of the living at 


. each age will, die within one year, or any 


other given period. This proportion is ob- 
served to increase with the age. . For ex- 
ample, about eight in one thousand die be- 
tween thirty and thirty-one. If each one 
of the thousand paid into the common treas- 
ury eight dollars, it would contain just 
enough to pay ooe thousand dollars to the 


heirs of each of the eight whodie. From 


this it is ltarned that eight dollars is the, net 
price or premitim to insure one thousand 
dollars for one year only at the age of thirty 


-_years;- and, by, parity of reasoning, that the 


proportion of dying to living at. any age is 
the firicé of itigurance for One year. 

Tt would appear that the plan of paying 
each year for the insurance had has the 
merit of atfnplicity ; but this {s its only ad- 
vanitdge, to compensate for defects that ren- 
der it impracticable. \ 

he losses of the year would exhaust the 
pi made’ for their payment. There 
would bé no allowance for excessive mortal- 
ity. The aah would increase, while the 


’ ability 6f the ‘tndured’ to‘ 2arn it’ decreased. 


Those who became tifisuFable by disease 
would cling td thelt ‘onby! Fesource, whild 








those who. were healthy and prosperous 
would abandon the company. This cause 
broke up the co-operative companies in four 
years, 

The only practicable plan is that of an 
equal annual premium, which is the exact 
mathematical equivalent of the increasing 
premium. This equal premium is greater 
than the natural or increasing premium dur- 
ing a few of the earlier years, in order that 
it may be less thereafter. 

These slight Overpayments, with the inter- 
est they earm, remain on deposit with the 
company, to be applied to the payment of 
premiums when the natural premium would 
exceed the equal one. 

The sum in deposit may, in a certain sense, 
be regarded as the price paid for exemption 
from excessive premiums in later years. 


The company receiving the actual price 
of insurance at the beginning of each year, 
and paying it out at the end, would be an 
insurance company pure and simple as long 
as it lasted. When the company, by receiv- 
ing more than this price, becomes the cus- 
todian of the policyholder’s money, it as- 
sumes the functions and duties of a savings 
bank, and experience has demonstrated that 
it can only continue to be an insurance com- 
pany by being also a savings bank. 

The company obligates itself to pay only 
one thousand dollars, for example, when the 
insured life terminates. Part of this thou- 
sand is paid with the money on deposit to 
the credit of that policy. The amount on 
deposit in the savings bank part of the com- 
pany increases every year, until at the ma- 
turity of the policy the policyholder has just 
as much on deposit as he is insured for. 

From which it appears that as the depos- 
its increase the actual risk to the company 
diminishes, and the price of insuring that por- 
tion which it does insure is thereby kept 
down. 

It also appears that the ordinary whole- 
life policy, by any sort of payments, is really 
an endowment policy, maturing and theo- 
retically payable to the insured when he at- 
tains the age of.one hundred years. 

Omitting the cumbrous and intricate com- 
putations of compound interest, which 
would confuse the reader without aiding the 
solution, this is, in a nutshell, about all 
there is in life insurance. 

It looks like a simple but ingenious inven- 
tion for the accommodation of the assured. 
The wrongs that inhere with it grow out of 
the practical ‘application. 

The earlier companies were aware that 
some penalty was necessary to compel 
healthy members, as well as unhealthy ones, 
to remain in the company; and that, if the 
former were permitted to desert them, their 
losses might exceed the average upon whick 
they had calculated their premiums. But 
they did not know how much difference this 
would make, or how much of the money of 
the retiring policyholder to keep back for 
this purpose ; so they “ cut the gordian knot” 
of doubt by keeping all. With the excep- 
tion of some extorted concessions, this is 
the practice of nearly all the life com- 
panies to this day. The injustice of keeping 
back the whole or any given percentage of 
the.sum in deposit with the savings bank 
portion of the company is not only felt and 
resented by the injured depositor, but is 
easily demonstrated to be an exaction as 
arbitrary as unnecessary. 

A policy of one thousand dollars issued 
at the age of 82 years foran annual premium 
of $24.10 has on deposit to its credit at the 
end of ten years $117.34, at the end of 
twenty years $272, and at the end of thirty 
years $447.39. Thirty years after he was in- 
sured the risk is presumably a bad one—at 
least, a worse one than a new one of the 
same age admitted one year previously ; but 
by-this.‘‘rule of thumb” the old and infirm 
member, whom it would be a goed bargain 
to get rid of on any terms, is fined $447.39 


‘'Y for the privilege of relieving the company of 


an imminent loss, while the new member of 
the same age, whom it is profitable to retain 
is permitted to go by losing only $31.40. 
The rule is equally absurd whether the 
whole, or half of the deposit is retained, 
though the latter, practice is adopted by 
several large companies. 

Another onerous condition usually made 
a part of every whole-life policy is that the 
insured shall continue io pay premiums until 
he is.one hundred. years old, if he. lives so 
long, end ahali forfeit all by deféuls of 
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ant imagines that be will always need: in- 
surance. The wiser company knows that 
the chances are not one in ten thousand that 
he will retain it beyond seventy; yet, in the 
face of this well-attested statistical fact, he 
‘is obligated under penalty to pay premiums 
for thirty years more insurance than he will 
need, and also to makea wager of persist- 
—e which he is as certain to lose as he is to 
ive. 

‘The company takes advantage of his mis- 
‘take to compel bim, as a condition of insur- 
ance at all, to purchase an endowment 
policy, maturing and payable to himself 
thirty years after he ceases to need insur- 
ance, and at an age which at 82 he has but 
oe solitary chance in 84,830 of ever attain- 

ng. 

No one would elect to pay a single pre- 
mium of $350 at the age of 30 for a paid- 
up policy of one thousand due:at one hun- 
dred years of age; but he who pays for ten 
years previous to 80 an annual premium of 
$39 really pays a single premium of $350 
by ten installments. 

He elects to do this to escape a penalty of 
forfeiture, which should never have been im- 
posed; and the company insuring on this or 
any limited payment plan takes advantage 
of its own greed and fault to make the most 
expensive and least desirable plan the only 
means of evading an unjust exaction. 

These manifold evils the Savines Bank 
Puan or InsuRANCE REMEDIEs. It is the 
culminating masterpiece of a great and good 
actuary, who has devoted a long and useful 
life to the cause of the policyholder. 

Tue Savines Bank Puan oF Lire In- 
SURANCE recognizes the company as being a 
savings bank, receiving and holding in trust 
the money of the policyholder. 

Unlike other companies, and like other 
savings banks, the company is required to 
hold the deposit sulject to the order of the de- 
positor. 

But, as the majority of those withdraw- 
ing deposits are sound lives, and those re- 
maining are to the extent of the withdraw- 
al unsound, the company retains a smull 
and decreasing portion, to offset the deteri- 
oration. 

It rejects the theory and practice of im- 
posing any other penalty for defection, as 
unjust and arbitrary. 

Every policy is an endowment, maturing 
and payable within the years the imsured 
may live to attain. 

The time of such maturity and payment 
the assured may choose in advance, or at 
any time thereafter; for the amount of en- 
dowment, the sum the company will pay for 
the surrender .of the policy is endorsed on 
the policy itself for every year of its con- 
tinuance. 

It is eminently just and easily understood, 
there is no mystery or concealment, for no 
necessity exists of hoodwinking or: decep- 
tion. It proffers a plain business contract, 
which any business man can understand. 
So much money for so much protection, 
and so much money payable by the com- 
pany for the policy when presented for sur- 
render. 

The assured pays less for the protection 
of the Knickerbocker Life Insurance Com- 
pany than for the same Kind of policy in 
any other mutual company, and has, besides, 
the money he would lose (in another com- 
pany) by forfeiture placed to his credit, as 
in any other savings bank, payable to his 
order whenever he elects to withdraw the 
fund and terminate his insurance. A sav- 
ings bank policy imposes no useless restric- 
tions or inexplicable penalties. The assured 
is enabled by reference to the books fuar- 
nished by the Company to ascertain any- 
thing concerning his financial relations to 
the Company, and can know at any time 
what his policy, regarded as a certificate of 
deposit, is worth and will sell for in cash. 

Business men are invited to examine the 
adaptations of this plan to business rules 
and business necessities before entrusting 
their premiums to the custody of those who 
have not always used their discretionary 
powers to the advantage of the insured, and 
who are yet unwilling to show them how 
and upon what conditions they may recover 
their own. 


TO BOOK CANVASSERS. 


A NEw way of running a book, Can 
sell thousands. Address Murray Hri1 Pous- 
LISHING Oo,, 129 Hast 28th st, N. Y. City. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have to ask the indulgence of our 
thousands of subscribers who are entitled to 
and have been expecting to receive our 
Chromos. The delay is owing to circum- 
stances which we could not control and has 
annoyed us exceedingly. We hope soon to 
be in receipt of a full supply of these beauti- 
ful pictures, when all orders will be prompt- 
ly filled. 








ALMOST A FIRE. 


On Tuesday afternoon the blaze from a 
lamp, in the lamp store No. 9 North Gay 
street, ignited the oil leaking from another 
lamp, and the entire window was soon in a 
state of brilliant illumination. Before an 
alarm could. be sounded, the proprietor of 
the store, with the aid of the Babcock Fire 
Extinguisher, quickly suppressed the fire, 
As on other occasions, the machine proved 
itself entirely effective in preventing what 
might have been a serious fire.—Baltimore 
Gazette, Thursday, March 13th, 1878. 








TREES AND PLANTS. 


R. B. Parsons & Co., Nurseries and 
Green-houses, Flushing, N. Y., offer a large 
assortment of LAWN TREES, FLOWER- 
ING SHRUBS, ROSES, CHINESE MAG- 
NOLIAS, RHODODENDRONS, AZA- 
LEAS, and CAMELIAS. Catalogues fur- 
nished on application. Packages delivered 
in New York. 











SEED CATALOGUE. 


SEND postage stamp to Reeves & Simon- 
son, Seedsmen and Florists, 58 Cortlandt st., 
and get their Descriptive Catalogue of Veg- 
etable, Flower, and Garden Seeds. It will 
pay you. 


MOTHERS, DO YOUR DUTY. 


Tue microscope has revealed the fact 
that living animalcule exist in all the fluids 
and solids of the body; but these are harm- 
less, Not so the various species of voracious 
worms that harbor in the stomach and in- 
testines of children. They produce diar- 
rheeas, colic, nervous irritation, convulsions, 
and other disorders, which not infrequently 
termivate fatally. Annihilate these insidious 
enemies of the life and health of the rising 
generation with Dr. Rogrrs’s Worm SyRovp. 
Mothers, do you know -what this specific is? 
Itis simply an agreeable syrup, composed 
exclusively of vegetable elements. Children 
approve it. Itis not necessary to force it 
down their throats. After tasting it, like 
Oliver Twist, they “ask for more.”* The 
swiftness and certainty with which it expels 
worms from the system and removes the 
irritation they create is marvelous. Since 
its introduction the nauseous and dangerous 
mineral vermifuges have fallen into disre- 
pute, and Roerrs’s VEGETABLE WorRM 
Syrup is now the STANDARD AMERICAN 
RemeEpy for the most common complaint of 
childhood. For sale by druggists and 
medicine dealers everywhere. 














THE PAIN KILLER, 

so justly celebrated, was introduced to the 
public about twenty-five years ago, and now 
enjoys a popularity unequaled by afy other 
medicine, For the cure of diphtheria, dys- 
entery, cholera morbus, rheumatism, coughs 
and colds, scalds, burns, etc., it is without 
an equal. Sold by all the principal drug- 
gists — Daily Plaindealer, Cleveland, O. 





Tourtsts and travelers intending visits to 
Europe will do well to consult Cook's Hzreur- 
sionist,, published by. Cook, Son & Jenkins, 
262 Broadway, N. Y.,. price ten cents, post- 

id, before making their arrangements. 

is periodical contains full particulars of 
routes, of which there are over one thousand 
quoted, available by any line. of steamers, 
and through rates at.great. reductions, be- 
sides much useful information for travelers, 





Mrs. Apge.1a Dionne, dressmaker, of 
Troy, N. Y., paid an installment of twenty 
dollars on a sewing machine of inferior 
make; but, findiag it unsuited to her business, 
she forfeited the money, and purchased a 
Grover & Baker Lock-Stitch Machine, She 
is now perfectly satisfied, and advises all 
dressmakers to buy the Grover & Baker. 

rr 


Bur-the Iron Clad Milk Pail, 


Wuetre shall we insure our property and 
know that we are safe and sure of our pay 
in case of loss by fire? This question is 
often asked, and we confess that to the own- 
ers of commercial and business property in 
these days of great conflagrations, when 
great cities burn in a day, it is a difficult one 
to answer. But to the owners of dwelling- 
houses, farm property, schoal-houses, and 
churches we confidently recommend the 
American Insurance Company, of Chicago, 
Ti. The business of this company is con- 
fined to the above safer classes of property, 
scattered throughout the country in limited 
amounts, never exceeding five thousand dol- 
lars exposed or liable to burn in any one fire. 
Thus the great conflagrations of cities have 
notin the past and cannot in the future 
affect this company any. The American is 
an old and well established company, having 
been fourteen years in successful operation. 
Its capital of $200,000 has accumulated to 
over $1,250,000, as will appear by reference 
to the statement of the company, in another 
part of this paper. The installment plan 
adopted by this company is peculiarly 
adapted to render it both safe and popular. 
Safe because each year’s insurance is paid by 
itself, instead of being paid five years in ad- 
vance, and thus cannot be misappropriated 
or used up in advance. It is popular be- 
cause it is so well suited to the farmer’s 
meaus of payment in small annual sums. 





WHOLESALE DRY GOODS. 


WE have among our numerous readers 
thousands of merchants in the interior who 
always have a sharp eye for bargains when 
they come to New York, and also a high 
appreciation of integrity and fair dealing. 
To all such we commend the house of 
Oberholser & Keefer, whose immense estab- 
lishment on Broadway is filled with spring 
and summer goods adapted to every section 
oftrade. If they have all the business they 
richly deserve, they will only have what is 
‘* good enough for them.” 








. A Sewrye Macuune is an absolute neces- 
sity inevery family. In making a selection, 
do not fail to examine the Wilson Underfeed, 
at their magnificent rooms. This machine 
is meeting with unprecedented success, being 
sold at a less price than any other first-class 
machine, and at the same time combining to 
@ greater degree all the essentials of a family 
machine. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, New 
York, and in all other cities in the United 
States. The company want agents in coun- 
try towns. 





AN INVIGORATING CATHARTIC. 


ALL the drastic abominations that wrench, 
conyulse, and agonize the bowels, under 
pretense of purifying them, are being sup- 
planted, and it is hoped forever, by that 
most genial and painless of vegetable aperi- 
ents, Dr. Mort’s Liver Puts. Let the in- 
valid who fancies that a cathartic must nec- 
essarily weaken the system try this match- 
less remedy for indigestion, constipation, 
biliousness, and all complaints arising from 
disordered secretions and consequent de- 
pravation of the blood. It is a powerful 
invigorant, as well as a purgative and anti- 
bilious medicine. Instead of spurring the 
torpid liver and intestines into unnatural 
action, the pills simply restore their natural 
functions. Neither mercury nor any of its 
saits enter into their composition; yet they 
act more directly upon the liver than blue 
pillor calomel. Taken in conjunction with 
Scoviut’s Bioop anp LiveR Syrup, they 
produce the happiest results in cases of 
scrofula, chronic rheumatism, and all 
ulcerous, eruptive, and glandular disorders. 
For sale by druggists and medicine dealers 
every where, 

rr 


For Throat Diseases and Affections of the 
chest ‘‘.Brown’s Bronchial. Troches” are. of 
value. For coughs, irritation of the throat, 
caused by cold or unusual exertion of the 
vocal organs, in speaking in public or sing- 
ing, they produce beneficial results. 





“Marprep mn Mask,” a new story by 
; MANSFIELD TRACY WALWORTH, author of 
“ Beverly,” “ Delaplaine,” “c Hotspur,” etc., 





has just been commenced in the New York 
WEEELY. Aioigiier 


[March 27, 1873° 
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COMPANY. 


A NEw corporation bearing this name 
has just been organized, with a cash capital 
of $200,000 and with offices in New York 
and Brooklyn. Its managers and directory 
are among the best of our best citizens, ang 
are mostly young, enterprising merchants 
and capitalists, who mean to make this g 
model institution, deserving of extensive 
patronage. Scarcely any company eyer 
started with more brilliant Prospects, and 
we give it as our opinion that it will be ep. 
tirely successful. 











THE PROGRESS OF A MIGHTY 
MEDICINE. 


Unrts, tens, hundreds, thousands, tens of 
thousands, hundreds of thousands, millions} 
—this has been the rate at which the num. 
ber of believers in Dr. WM. Hatt’s Batsay 
FOR THE Lunes has increased and multiplied 
during the last twenty-six years. In 1847 
(when it was introcuced) its patrons might 
be counted by units; now they are a vast 
multitude, comprising many millions, Why 
this rapid progress, this unprecedented suc. 
cess?. It is because, in spite of hackneyed 
medical dogmas and long-established prej- 
udices, the public have become convinced 
that consumption, taken in time, can be 
cured, and that Dr. WM. HAt1’s Batsay 
FOR THE Lunes is the only medicine that 
will cure it. Nature furnished the materi- 
als, science proportioned and combined 
them, and the result has been such a saving 
of human life as was never before effected 
by any medical preparation. Every ingre- 
dient of the Balsam is vegetable; and not 
only vegetable, but eminently wholesome, 
Nota drop of opium, or strychnine, or any 
stupefying or poisonous drug enters into its 
composition, and neither cough, nor catarrh, 
nor bronchitis, nor any other disease of the 
throat or lungs can long resist its remedial 
operation. For sale by druggists and med- 
icine dealers. 
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Tue Best and Original Tonic of Iron Phos- 
horus and Calisaya, known as Caswell, 
Mack & Co.’s Ferro-Phosphorated Elixir of 
Calisaya Bark. The Iron restores color to 
the blood, the Phosphorus renews waste of 
the nerve tissue, and the Calisaya gives a 
ee ato “ — a 
8, there D pepsia in its vari- 
Ss forms, Wakef ness, General Debility, 
and Depression of Spirits. Manufactured 
only by CaswELL, Hazarp & Co., New 
York. Sold by all druggists. 








Locxwoop & Co., Bankers, 94 Broad- 
way, New York, transact a general bank- 
ing business, including the purchase and 
sale, our commission, of all marketable se- 
curities. Accounts of banks, bankers, and 
others solicited. 





FOR THE HEALING OF THE 
NATIONS. 


Tue Vegetable Kingdom has antidotes for 
an immense number of diseases, and Sco- 
vitt’s LiveR AND Bioop Syrup is one of 
the most valuable combinations of these an- 
tidotes that the world has ever known, The 
juices of invaluable herbs, roots, and plants 
that vitalize, enrich, and disinfect the blood, 
purify the bile, and regulate the liver, act 
upon those sifters of the system, the kidneys, 
tone the stomach and bowels, invigorate the 
muscles and nerves, remove glandular swell- 
ings, abcesses, and inflammation, and re-en- 
force the constitution itself are commingled 
in this most wonderful of modern medicines. 
A volume would not suffice to tell what it is 
doing for mankind. All the terrible brood 
of scrofulous and other virulent external 
diseases yield to its cleansing, renovating, 
life-giving properties. It cuts off the entail 
of inherited disorders, and not only cures all 
diseases for which mercury has heretofore 


been given, but equally frightful ailments. 


which that horrible mineral creates. For sale 
by druggists and medicine dealers every- 
where, 





Tre Celebrated Weed Patent Cogwheel 
Carpet Sweepers, manufactured by O. 1. 
Weed & Co., No. 25 Court street, Bosto 
can be bad at wholesale and retail of J. 


Baldwin, 26 Murray street and 27 Park, 


Place, New York City, and at the principal 
house-furnishing stores every where. 


——————— 
“Apvics.—Send for Free 





Jones Scale Works, Binghamton, N, Y.” 
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KILL EVERY PLANT, 

Vine, Peach Tree, and Shrub, by allowing 
Insects, Worms, and Plant Lice to devour 
them, or use CARBOLIC PLantT PROTECTOR, 


i i A 
"Life, but Infallible in its action. 
Te be.” References reliable. Send 
for Circular to KrpDER, WETHERELL & 
Co’s Carbolic and Medicine Warehouse, 
No. 57 John Street, New York. 
Great chance for agents. 


*RISTADORO’S HAIR DYE is an 
nara on all others. oven to 
the color of gray or re ir toa 
eantiful black or brown. Easily applied 
and a success every time. 


@s INSTANT RELIEF, as the 
oh ert is so faithful a remedy that 
it is warranted (or money refunded) to in- 
stantly relieve all pains, aches, sprains, 
and bowel complaints. 


Drs. Strone’s RemepiaL InetiruTe of 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., in addition to the 
facilities of ordinary practice in the treat- 
ment of ladies and gentlemen suffering from 
various chronic diseases, combines also the 
Turkish Bath, Electro-Thermal Bath, Sul- 

bur Air Bath, Russian Bath, Swedish 
Reeement Cure, Vacuum Treatment, Health 





0 m, Gmynastics, Hydropathy, 
sa lation Mineral prings. Rev. Dr. T. L 
Cuyler says: ‘‘I know of no institution 
which I can so cordially commend to those 
who are suffering from the various ills that 
American womanhood is heir to.” Bishop 
J. T. Peck writes : ‘‘ Every appliance for the 
treatment of disease which skill can invent 
or money can furnish is at the disposal of 
their patients.” Send for a circular. 


EE ___ 
HovsEKEEPERS, Electro-Silicon is guaran- 
teed to be the best article known for clean- 
ing and polishing gold, silver, plated ware, 
etc. Try it. Sold by druggists, house-fur- 
nishing stores, and jewelers. Corrin, REp- 
maton & Co., No. 9 Gold street. 


Use the Eureka Machine Twist and Eure- 


ka Button-hole Twist. They will give per- 
fect satisfaction. 


“ aA WORD TO HORSEMEN.” 


D& TOBIAS’ CELEBRATED VENETIAN 
HORSE LIN 
fist Horsemen in this country, and _ proved to be superior 





also used by Col. Bush, of the Jerome Park Course, at 


Bruises, Galls, Cuts, Wind Gallis, 
in d 


All eho own or employ Horses are assured that this Lin- 
iment will do all if not more in curing the abovenamed 
complaints. No horse need die of Colic if, when first 
taken, the Liniment is used according to the directions. 
Always have a bottle in your stable. 

ice. int botties, One Dollar. The genuine is 
signed &. I Tobias on the outside wrapper. For sale by 
diers, and rekeepers throughout the 

United States. Depot 10 Park Place, New York. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 








ener 
THE CENTAUR LINIMENT 


os cured, does cure, and will cure more cases 
of Rheumatism, stiff joints, swellings, and 
lameness upon man and beast-in one day than 
all other articles have in a hundred years. One 
says: ““Ihave not held a pen in seven months. 
Now Lam all right.” Another that ‘the Cen- 
taur Liniment cured a frightful burn without a 
sear.” Another: ‘It restored to use a hopeless- 
ly lame horse, worth four hundred doHars,” 
tte. Try itonce. It is a wonderful thing. 


Children cry for Pitcher’s Castoria, 
& substitute for Castor Oil. It assimilates 
e food, cures Wind Colic, and causes 
natural sleep. It does not Gontain morphine, 
t to take, never gripes, and never 

fails, The best physic known. ” 


IMPORTANT BOOKS. 
DYSPE! : Its Varieties, Causes, Effects, and How to 
Cure it without Drugs. Price 50 cents, 
= FORCE: iow fasted and Bow Fresetved : or, 

buses e Sexual Function. eir Causes, - 
toms, Fffects, and Means of Prevention and Cure, 


cents, 

HOW TO FATHE: A Guide for Using Water in Preserv- 
A pabnea apvice t RVERY Bor Paice 30 cts. 
AMOTHER'S ADVICE TO EVERY GIRL. Price 20 cts, 
Address E. P, MILLER, M.D., 41 West 26th St., New York; 


iT) 
WITHI And there the POJSON 
Is, as a fiend, confined to tyrannize 
On unretrievable, condemne | blood.” 
The tyrant Poison's We. tamceled 
ance: 
and the blood retrieved b 383 
IS A HELL segsss cieerie oe EE 
Pyotr warmntea'ty ue ropes to Care Ares 
e he 
4 Box of Pills FREE with each bottle. pana 
- W. C. HAMILTON & CO., 


Cincinnati. 


Sy CHILD IN ITS EARLIER DAYS 
fed on food suitable, it will iu all probability have a good 
$ if the food be i in kind 

=e galt, the foandstiea iy Vaid ar foros 

ase. Use DR. RIDGE’S FOOD. Pd 

a tHE COLD WINDS OF MARCH 
tae make it brittle. | Cmmvatten’s FE POR 
Dlamp and boos’ e needed nutriment to ke e hair 


thy, restores Gray Hair, stops 
es eee i the bald head of age, aswell es upon 
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se. OF CHICAGO, ILL. A 


JANUARY ist, 1873. 





Bonds and Mortgages 


Pen oe Reece cccccccccebagdecngadyses sine candsbiceaaingasteenaeee samme 
National Bank and other Stocks.............c.cccecececccececececcccccececeeeee 126,757 it 
Cash on Hand and in Bank..............cccccececesccecccecccecccecaccevcecuces 14,438 43 
EG ORD in saccnsctvreesceeuscecccdccensigduiss PE Pe AO RY = 65,200 00 
Installment Notes and other Assets...........0scceccceeccescceccecccecceecece! 910,826 95 


Total ASSES nrssctreeneene aa Bae 3. $1,292,369 37 
NO LOSSES DUE AND UNPAID JANUARY 1st, ’73. 


——9——— 
CLASSIFICATION OF RISKS. 


KINDS OF PROPERTY. BRICK. FRAME. AMOUNT. 
Dwellings, Barns, and Contents....... sities Widiew’aceas Rinne aid aiite 1,081 








015,898 
Dwellings, Barns, and Contents....... BAGEEs checdcddbsuceveicwscutibvive 881 Fe 0437 
CUMFONOBY) «55. 5 Shs dda cecds bn abecculascaac Av exinkcusdcadecccnn seule 92 
ce lire ixteiiad Ai ea Ak Slertaeampee 3 2 SE Samm sDet 369 561,310 
School Houses..............eeeee SSDI < casera ce Mecedacemaccsvenunlt 129, 
School Houses................2, PAL cccade ches th ccqaaceasckcceceee 2,273 1,559,870 
OFFICERS. 


H. Z. CULVER, President. CHAS. L. CURRIER, Secretary. 
H. N. HiBBARD, Vine Beeitens: M. A. HOYNE, Treasuret.” 7 


B. CURRIER, General Agent. 
DIRECTORS, 


H. Z CULVER. W. H. OVINGTON. 
Hon. H.. N. HIBBARD. M. A. HOYNE 
CHAS. L. CURRIER. 
D. A. KNOWLTON, Jr. 


How. W. H. BRADLEY. 
R. B. CURRIER. 
NICHOLAS KRANSZ. LOYAL L. MUNN. 
Hon. J. M. BAILEY. 


tz Business Confined to the Insurance of DETACHED DWELLINGS, 


PRIVATE BARNS, their CONTENTS, FARM PROPERTY, CHURCHES, 
and SCHOOL-HOUSES. Policies issued upon the INSTALLMENT Pian. 


WALTHAM WATCHES Donnelly & Co., 
Fresco and Ornamental Painters, 


FOR 1873. 
DEALERS IN 


FOREIGN PAPER HANGINGS. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF ALL 





Write to us as follows: 


HOWARD & CO., 
No. 865 Broadway, N. Y. 


Please send me your 
Descriptive Price List of 
Waltham Watches, as adver- | rice, | "7 Constant on hand, at greatly reduced 
tised in “ The Independent.” | , rie ett workmen only employed and sent to ai! 


(Sign Name and Address in full.) 
You will receive it by return mail, — bata you 934 BROAD Ww AY, 
‘or ex- 
wes ae omit yortket yoreantaketand ey ee | Between 21st & 22d sts. 
er @- EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS PROVIDED WITHOUT 


LOW PRICES. NO RISK. | %"** 
EVERY WATCH FULLY WARRANTED. 


HOWARD & CO., 


No. 865 Broadway, N. Y¥- 
Applications from Olergymen. solicited. 








BUSINESS MEN 
ATTENTION. 





The United States Life In- 
surance Company, having 
recently reorganized its 
Agency Department, is now 
Publishing Company’s half-page in last | prepared to negotiate with 
week’s paper. Did you! If not, you} competent and successful 
missed a“ golden opportunity.” Do not business men who feel dis- 
posed to engage in soliciting 
for life insurance as a per- 


Thousands cut out the International 


waste another moment until you cut it 
out. Read it carefully. Therein is found | 4) qnent b ugthess. 

that which will fill hearts with happi- Bear in mind that the Com- 
ness and overload pockets with money. } Dany ts desirous of making 
If you have lost the paper, send your engagements with men 
address, and we will tell you all about 


strictly new to the business, 
whose past record will war- 
it. rant a trial in this field. 
JOHN E. DE WITT, 
President, 
261 Broadway. 


International Publishing Company, 


98 and 95 Liberty street, New York. 











have spoken their own praise 
for upward of three-quarters 


f tury. 
LANDRETH’S ‘ 1 thy of M 


ket Gardeners is particu’ 
requested. 


Landreth’s Rural Register 
Ss E E DS and Almanac willbe mailed 
Jae charge to all who- 

apply. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SON, 
21 and 23 South 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


$500 IN PREMIUMS. 





EXTRA EARLY VERMONT. 


Ten Days Earlier than Karly Rose. Enormously Pro- 
ductive and of EXCELLENT FLAVOR. ae 


per pound; 4 pounds by mail postpaid for $3.50. 


ENF 
ee aed 


—_ 





. COMPTON'S SURPRISE. 


826 Bushels te the Acre. A little later than 
Early Rows. ual in Quality. $3 per pound, by 
ma a 

$300 will be awarded as PREMIUMS to those who 
produce the est Quantity from one pound. Descrip- 
tive Circulars of the above, with list of 300 varieties of 


otatoes, free-to all. 
lilustrated Seed Catalogue, 20 pages, with 
Colored Chromo, % cents. 





A NEW TOMATO, 


The “ARLINGTON.” 


Early, Solid, and Productive. Price 25 cents per packet. 
Five packets for $1. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
23 Park Place, New York. 


RERVES & SIMONSON, 


SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS, |“ 
58 Cortland St., N. Y., P.-0. Box 2660, > 


Qur Annual Descriptive Catalozue of Vegetable, | 4 
Flower, and Field Seeds, also of Hot House, Bed-| 
ding, and Vegetable Plants will be ready in Jan-| wR 
uary. Sent on receipt of postage stamp. a 
Trade lists, for merchants only, sent on applica- 
tion, 


Menhaden Fertilizer, $30 Per Ton. 
This reliable and well-tested Fertilizer for general crops 
is now offered on liberal terina to agents or clube. 
Send for circulars, containing certificates. 
EUREKA FERTILIZING CO., 8 Battery Place, N. Y. 


DISEASES 


Of the Kidneys, 


Painful affeetions of the bladder and wring 
accompanied by qpovelig depeuie, irritation of the nec! 
of the bladder, with di ty of bolding the urine, in 
si .in seminal weakness. and in all conditions of 
the parts accompanied by debility 

JULIHN’S HYDRASTIN COMPOUND 





SEEDS. 














oe eat ne Ode a remedy. Send for circa. 
B TH & CO., 41 Liberty street, N. ¥. For 
by Drassiste. Price $1 per bottle, or 6 for #& 
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Commercial. 


DRY GOODS. 


‘Tre spring business is hardly equal to the 
anticipations of some of the large holders of 
domestic cotton goods; but there is as great 
a degree of activity as has been usually wit- 
nessed at this time of the year, and the job- 
bers generally are very well employed. The 
sales may not be quite as heavy as usual, 
because there are very few speculative pur- 
chases, and the Western buyers are generally 
prudent and take only what is required for 
their immediate trade. There is no just 
ground for complaint, however, on any side, 
and the transactions are lively and prices are 
well sustained. No important changes have 
been made in any department; and in cloths 
and coatings there is a rather firmer feeling, 


with aslightiacrease of business. The weather } 


has become more spring-like, and few com- 
plaints are made in respect to the difficulties 
of transportation, though some of the Jarge 
jobbers do say that their sales have been 
diminished in consequence of the high rates 
of freight on the railroad lines, 

There has been a rather slack market for 
unbleached sheetings and shirtings during 
the week, and the sales from first hands 
have been comparatively small in the aggre- 
gate. Prices of the leading makes of both 
heavy and light grades are without quota- 
ble change; but they are less firm than on 
the last week’s report, and a reduction 
might possibly be effected by the purchase 
of any considerable lot. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are not 
specially active; but prices of the better 
qualities of the favorite makes are steadily 
maintained. 

Printing cloths are inactive and prices are 
lower. 64 square standard qualities are 
quoted at 7 to 74cents and 64 extras at 7d 
to 78 cents. 

Prints are in more active demand than 
any other class of domestic cottons. The 
sales are active and at firm prices for polka 
patterns, as well as for the other new and 
attractive spring styles. 

Ginghams are in less active demand, but 
there is a steady sale for the leading makes at 
good prices. 

Printed lawns and percales and organdies 
are not selling very freely; but there is a 
steady demand for the better styles, at firm 
prices. Thelow gradesare not in so good 
demand and prices areless firm, but without 
any actual decline. 

Cotton duck of the various makes is in 
the usual demand, and sales are readily 
effected at the quotations. 

Cotton drills are in good demand for home 
trade, but chiefly for brown, the blues being 
required for export. There is said to be but 
a limited stock in first hands. 

Cotton yarn is in steady demand and 
prices are firm; but the sales are’ mostly in 
amaill lots. 

Corset. jeans are selling less freely, but 
pricesareunchanged. The demand is steady 
and the supply in first hands is not excessive. 

Cambries are in moderately good demand. 

Stripes are in steady demand for the new 
fancy patterns, and prices are steadily main- 
tained. 

Ticks continue in good demand for the 
best makes, with active sales at firm prices. 

Denims are selling better, particularly the 
more popular makes, and prices are firmly 
sustained. 

Cottonades are still in good demand, and 
large sales of the leading makes have been 
effected at steady prices for the better qual- 
ities of black and assorted colors, but prices 
are unchanged. 

Rolled jaconets are not in so active de- 
mand as they have been, but the sales are to 
a fair extent and prices are steadily main- 
tained. 

Silesias of the best make are in steady 
demand and prices remain unchanged and 
steady. 

Apron checks are selling at steady prices 
in small lots, but they are without special 
activity. 

“Worsted dress goods of the various makes 
arein fair demand, with moderately active 
sales of the more desirable s: Styles, at steady 
prices; but there is no special activity in 

these goods, 

Woolens are generally dull; but cloths of 
favorite makes are selling more freely. 
_—_- are in rather better iret 





from the clothiers; but the sales are in small 
lots and prices are barely steady. 

Doeskins are in very limited demand, swith 
small sales,confined mostly to the favorite 
makes. 

,Fancy cassimeres of the better. qualities 


and ofedesirable styles are in better demand; 
but the sales are in small lots. and prices are 
barely steady. The medium and low grades 
are in small demand. 

Satinets are in fair demand for the black, 
but mixtures are dull, 

Kentucky jeans are in very small demand, 
except for some of the leading. makes, the 
prices for which: are not particularly firm. ~~ 

Carpets are held at steady prices, but the 
sales are reported less than usual at this 
season of the year. 

In other descriptions of domestic woolen 
goods there is mo change of importancé to 
notice. Prices are steady and the market 
inactive, 

Foreign dry goods.are generally in. better 
denfand, but there is.no special movement 
which requires comment. For dress gouds 
adapted to spring and for early summer and 
for millinery: articles there is a ready’ sale ; 
but for staple goods, woolens, linens, and 
black silks the market is less active than the 
importers had anticipated. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 
Monpay Evente, March 24th, 1873. 
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REMOVAL, 
IMPORTANT BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT. 





FOSTER B 


ROTHERS 


have-purchased of J. P. CARLL & CO., late Husted & Carll, their 
Stock of Carpets, Curtains, lease of store, etc., and have removed 


Fulton Street, for Rent. 


tto.said store, 309 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, and have on exhibition a 
New and Elegant Stock of Carpets, etc. 


Our former store, 257 
FOSTER BROTHERS. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLES 00, 


HAVE NOW OPEN THEIR 
SPRING AND SUMMERIMPORTATION 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
DRESS GOODS, 


COMPRISING ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES. 


PARASOLS AND UMBRELLAS. 


THE LATEST STYLES NOW OPEN. 


Ladies’ aud Children's ut 
fitting Departnent. 


Misses’ and Children’s Pique Suits and Dresses, 
Misses’ and Children’s Cloth Sacques and Walking Coats. 
Misses’ and Children’s Sailor Suits, etc., etc. 





INFANTS’ COODS. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF LADIES’ FRENCH AND 
THEIR OWN WELL-KNOWN MANUFACTURED 


UNDERCLOTHING. 


WEDDING TROUSSEADX a specialty. 
MORNING WRAPPERS of every description. 
A full line of IMPORTED CORSETS, HOOP-SKIRTS, 
BUSTLES, ete. 
OPEN-CENTER and FILLED SQUARE 


INDIA 


|| CAMEL'S HAIR SHAWLS, 


— ae COLLEQTION ever ogee offered. De- 
en, coloring, and quality unsurpass: 
All the various qualities in 


STRIPED INDIA LONG SHAWLS, 


suitable for CARRIAGE WRAPS, etc. 


Also an unsurpassed ante mee of CASHMERE, WOOL, 
‘and all other descriptions.of 


Spring and Summer Shawls, Trav- 
eling Rugs, Wraps, ete. 


AT LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
HOSTER Y. 

In ENGLISH. FRENCH, AND GERMAN MANUPAO- 


REAL AND IMITATION BALBRIGGAN. 

PLAIN AND FANCY SILK AND LISLE THREAD 

HALF AND & SOCKS‘IN SILK, LISLE THREAD, 
AND COTTON, 


OPERA HOSE IN SILK AND LISLE THREAD. 
OEE LUE = IN SILK, LISLE — “AND 


GENTLEMEN’S UNDERWEAR. 


In SILK, LISLE THREAD, BALBRIGGAN, GAUZE, 
* GOSSAMER, AND SCARLET CHSHMERE, Erc.; Ero. 
HOSIERY. 


PLAIN and FANCY HALF HOSE in SILK, LISLE 
THREAD and COTTON. 


ALSO A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 


“\CHOSSONS””’ KID and GANT de SUEDE GLOVES. 
All colors, in 2, 3, and 4 Buttons. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & C0, . 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street, 
are constantly receiving all the BEST MAKES and 
NEWEST STYLES of 


FRENCH, ENGLISH, and AMERICAN 
CARPETINGS, 


OBERHOLSER & KEEFER, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


SILKS and 
FANCY DRY GOODS, 


WOOLENS, FLANNELS, WHITE G00Ds, 
HOSIERY, etc. 


827, 829, and 331 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


MILLER &CRANT, 


879 BROADWAY, 
Between 18th and 19th Streets, 
offer decided novelties in 
Eeru, Colored Yak, Blond, and Spanish 
Laces, Valencennes Jabots, Infants’ 
Caps, Hamburg Trimmings, Bands, 
Jacquard Bands, Night Dress 

Trimmings, Linen Bands, 


at attractive Prices. 
DRESSMAKERS SUPPLIED. 


‘* Best in the Market.” 
ASHWORTH’S 
SIX-CORD 
SPOOL COTTON. 


sOLD BY 
The GROVER & BAKER Sewing- 
Machine Company. 


ALEX. Kine & Co., Agents, New York. 


PEAKE, OPDYCKE & CO. 
IMPORTERS ae JOBBERS OF 


427 and 429 Broadway, 305 Canal, and 27 Howard streets, 
New York. 





























NEW YORK 
DYEING BLISHMENT an 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
STATEN ISLAND. LISHED IN 1819. 
98 Duare street, near Broa Pi 
752 Broadway, near Eighth street, New York. 
610 pret ave., near Thirty-sixth street, 
166 and 108 Pierrepont street, near Fulton, Brooklyn. 
Dye, cleanse, and refinish ladies’ and gentlemen’ s Gar- 
ments and Piece Goods in their usual super ior manner. 
oTz,—These are our only offices, 
+ 
BROOKS’S PRIZE MEDAL 
WHITE, BLACK, AND coped: 
Smooth as Silk and Strong as Linen, and the 
Best ever made for Hand or Machine use. 
WM. HENRY SMITH & Co., 
82 and 84 Worth Street, N.Y. _ 


HARMON, BALDWIN & FO!, 


New Haven, Conn., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


MADAM FOY’S 


CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER. 
SEYMOUR'S SHEARS & SCISSORS. 

















Family Size, - - hors 


By mail, prepaid. ‘Bend P. PO. C.der or Draft. 
HENRY SEYMOUR & CO., 2¥ Rose St, New 


F. E. SMITH & CO’S 


Crushed White Wheat. 


pasutactared at the. ATLANTIO FLO 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Best known preparation OF Fett ff 
health. “and excellence, for general Samity trea 





State where yousaw 
thiswhen youwrite. > 


wSold Everywhere. 


# 





to. which they invite the attention of ‘their cust and 


For sale by all Grocers, Painphlets 





purchasers generally. 


Upholstery Department. 
FURNITURE | Sees 
7s PRAESRY ‘MATERIALS, 
\LACE CURTAINS, Etc., = | 


AT LOWEST MARKET PRICES, - 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 











GREAT REDUCTION. 


DUTY OFF 
TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Increased Facilities to Club Organizers. 
Send for New Price-list. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN THA COcy 
P.-0, Box 6643.) 81 and 83 VESEY ST., New York. 
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° METALS.—American Pig Iron is held with firmness but | lower, with liabt sales. Pi 
4 ums steady. Raspberries in Boao .er.sitd.— . 
Weekly Market Review. quiet. ‘Bcoteh is in fair demand, and very full prices are | Small tequest. Blackberries dull. We quote: neo. ee Ror. Sirived = 1 a6 
insisted on, which buyers pay grudgingly. The ipt san ee TW. .eee-vececee-++ B4@ 9 = han * ite..—15 a—2%6 
Expressty vor “Tus INDEPENDENT,” are light. American Rails in request. ee aatt Fh $y Maracaihosé.d— olfsmall. a 
* 8h@ 4 sa—16 a—22 Wolfsmail.. “125 
By H. K. THURBER & CO., rays 2 good demand anit tight supply Boalt av" @16% | Marannoxetc—i6 a—17 | Bear biack.." 300 a20 0) 
nd a supp tar joras. a— ; ear BKrown., ai 
: Mona 5 Chambers, 34, 2, 18 Greenrvich street, firth'at the recent advange Toon Oso {4G 's” | B. Cahehio....— 2ia—28%¢ | LEATHER—Dorv:: Sole, 15 
Rent a tured unchanead. we Vera Cruz....—— —Unver 2)a°5 #eent. ad v. 
|| RS eeccerspc ies ah ogee aa a oot ar 
? n. a m jeutta ie. .— 42 44 
GROCERS’ M RS’ MARKET. wee ‘onfena oY in good p bene pr full Do, Kine#rce— 17%a— ome) Oak peavy i= 32 38 
prices, ty. moderate request. Zinc steady. Do. green....— 14 a— aM Oak, crop..,.—35 a—48 
OOFFEES.—The market for ot for Brazils is demoralized, and Ca iforniaar— 25 o- 26 light—27 a—29 
jmportations can only be sold at a heavyloss. Buy- | MISCELLANEOUS.—The market for Candles is quiet ak ae al ne Sa gt gg 
Weesre holding off for still lower prices, which, with the | S¢ unchanged rates, Paraffine have been in light de- Se re) Pee ooo 
gearcity of a accelerates the decline. The sickness | ™Nd since the advance last noted. Foreign Coal inac Drugs and Dyes. 
of the market is too violent to last, a apa goods.will sogn tive, Domestic Gas higher, with a further upward tend- an © a ea Nuts DRUGS AND oe ee 
: } per enich h will ‘prove attrac oop buvers. Old | ency. Cooperage Stock inactive. Drugs and Dyes in dinary neglected. We que Alconol 180 alg | 
a ~~ ¥ j 
Ir Soens of are quiet a relatively low price. , fair request, with few changes in prices. The genera} . per bbl... 1 oso iio - ** i 
market is firm. Dye Woods quiet, Feathers scarce and duuhauien ati Pts acne Alum...... — 3%a— 3% 
t ‘yIsH AND SALT.—Dry Cod are in good demand at un- | firm. Guano'in active d d inal. Hard- per Ant’ yrez. ma — at ne 
| rates. The stock Is in few hands and firmly | waxe steady and in fair d a. Hay in i d sup- ieee we _— x Arscnie wow'r eats 
beld. Mackerel are in brick demand and very firm. Bar- | ply and lower for shipping grades, Straw higher. Hemp | Pecan Nuts, per lb ae Assafetiaa....— 
a gel Herring quiet. Box steady and in tair demand. | firm and inactive. Hides firm and dull. Hops in- om VEGETABLES.—We ‘quote! — anivt aia 750— 82 
1 d tending upward, valuesin Holland be- | active, but fi held. abbage,per 100........... 10 00216 00 - = 42 
] ~ dn poo here, owing to a very light stock. Glou- | Indigo moves “flowiy. Letter’ firm," with me Turnips, Russia, per bbl.,. 1 50@ 1 75 hewvtes Pere: xia36 iat 
r market firm on all kinds. The supply of Liverpool | tive demand for Hi miock lock Sole and a reduced k, | Onions, White, per bb 0 00@11 00 | Bark Petayy —— e—45 
@ Salt is low, the uctive demand exhausting the few Oak Sole stea aloes in moderately active demand, gepow and Re 9 0@ 950 | Biearp.Sodaed 6%e— 6X 
te vals, The market has a hardening tendency. | and prices rnling very firm. Paper and Paper Stock in | Spanish Onions, 5 00@ 550 | Borax rennea—s2  a—34 "alow ala. —i] &-% 
continues active and firm, notwithstand . the lib- | active request, Clover Seed inactive, the shipping de. | 5?inach, per, bb 4 0@ 4 25 imstone.rohi —2 a— -- OW Berg't ... 435 9 455 
gral supply. wand, having fallen off and the season backward for 20@ 850 | Brimstone.nor— 3%a—— Of Cassia.w. 180 9 195 
se local wants. Stock moderate and held fi firmly. | Timoth Squash, Marrow. per bbl ‘ H+ 4 500 | Bn —— 240 00 Oi! Lemon.... 295 9 480 
) “ FOREIGN FRUITS.—There is no noticeable change in ip better request. Calcutta Linseed quiet and in snail Delery, per doz.......0---++-00-00+ t 30 | Camob re#minha.e2i a 22 Oh Peppermr't 315 a 320 
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Financial. 
A WORD ON FREE BANKING. 


BY J. L. WORTH, ES8Q., 
Casurer Nationa Park Bank, New Yore. 


THE incompetency of special legislation 
when applied to the adjustment and regula: 
tion of the paper currency of the country I 
presume few sensible men, at all acquainted 
with the subject, will question; nor is it 
possible for any man of business, or any 
possessor of property, in whatever shape, to 
feel safe while the power to inflate or con- 
tract the currency is arrogated by any one 
man, whether he happens to be some nar- 
row-minded, bigoted, obstinate official, act- 
ing on his own volition, or some subordinate 
clerk, acted upon by others. 

No one should be entrusted or tempted 
with such a power; for no man, however 
able or honest, could by any possibility just- 
ly or accurately exercise it. Foolish as was 
the experiment, however, we have tried it; 
and with the ill success that was inevitable, 

The sway to and fro of our currency, con- 
trolled by the ebb and flow of our business 
‘transactions, consequent upon seed time and 
harvest, is subject to law as imperious and 
immutable as any that governs either the 
physical or moral world; and {x just the 
degree that we understand and conform to 
its action can we hope for a successful solu- 
tion of the problem that now so vexes the 
minds and disturbs the interests of al classes 
of the community. 

The nearest approximation we have yet 
made to such an understanding and conform- 
ity has been in the New York Free Banking 
Law, from which the National Currency 
Act has borrowed all of any merit it pos- 
SeSS°8, 

This New York law, free from the vice of 
monopoly which the National Currency Act 
inherits from the necessities of its birth, and 
open to all men, as any honorable pursuit 
should be in this republic of ours, is also 
distinguished by three salient points: per- 
fect security to bill-holders, freedom from 
arbitrary reserves, and systematic redemp- 
tion of bills. In this last feature of the law, 
disagreeable as it is at times to speculation 
or unwary bankers, lies the key to its suc- 
cess, checking and governing as it does by 
its conservative action all over-issues, while 
still leaving the open freedom of the system 
untouched by any useless restriction; so 
that, no matter how great the number of 
those who choose to embark in the business, 
no more currency can be kept afloat than the 
wants of the country demand. The National 
Currency Act fails because it is a monopoly ; 
because it has only a nominal redemption; 
and because of its arbitary reserve clause, 
which serves only to hamper the means and 
obstruct the usefulness of our metropolitan 
banks at the very time when the trade of the 
country most requires their services, to say 
nothing of the power for evil which a knowl- 
edge of this fixed limit gives to the gamblers 
and speculators who hang around ‘and with- 
in our stock exchanges ; and, lastly, because 
it has no power of expansion and contrac- 
tion iu response to the varying calls of trade 
and commerce. 

The substitution of a Free Banking Law 
for the National Currency Act—in the mere 
fact of the release it would give us from 
constant petitions to Washington officials, 
leaving the Government to attend to 
its own monetary affairs and strictly 
mind its own business—would go 
& great way toward restoring and 
maintaining the manhood and self-respect 
we are fast losing, from our constant look- 
ing up to and attendance upon the central 
power, asking to have done for us things 
which should be self-regulating or which 
we should do for ourselves. Democrats as 
we profess to be, we are rapidly apeing the 
follies and acquiring the habits of depend- 
ence upon authority characteristic of the 
older civilizations of monarchical Europe. 
It is hardly time, I think, for us to take the 
backward swing of the pendulum of polit- 


ical progress, that is sure eventually to land 
us where we began. 








LOUISIANA FINANCES. 


THE auditor of the State of Louisiana, in 
his report for the year ending December 
Sist, 1872, presents rather a gloomy picture 
of the finances of the’ state. The bonded 
debt for which the state is actually liable 
amounted to $19,551,800, to which add 
$2,282,447 of miscellaneous debt, and we 
have a total of $21,884247. The miscel- 
laneous debt for which the state was con- 
tingently liable was $679,919, and the bonds 








for which it*is also contingently liable 
amounted to $4,803,688, making a total of 
$5,488,602, which, being added to the pre- 
vious indebtedness, gives the total. sum of 
$27,317,849 as the debt of the state. Besides 
this, $11,489,000 in state bonds have been 
authorized in aid of various corporations, 
which have not yet been issued. The auditor 
says: ‘‘Itis difficult to conceive how any 
further interest-bearing debt can be provided 


for until a time in the future when our re- 
sources will be largely increased.” He in- 
forms us that the parishes are indebted for 
back taxes to the amount of $7,696,988. 

The report contains the following exhibit 


of assessment and taxation in the state for 
several years past : 








5% mills. Corns 
™! a 
ba 198,176 
9 2,913,870 

; 4%“ 3,643,793 

Ke 14% “ 8.633.618 

1972 cevecesse+ 298,606,038 14%“ 4,687,562 


These figures show a decrease of more 
than fourteen millions of dollars in the val- 
uation of property in 1872, as compared with 
1867, an increase of nearly threefold in the 
rate of taxation, and a debt, actual and con- 
tingent, of more than twenty-seven millions 
of dollars, with legal provisions for increas- 
ing the debt by eleven millions more. It is 
not possible to furnish any better evidence 
that the government of the state has been in 
exceedingly bad hands. Fools or knaves 
have had the management of affairs. Louis- 
iana finances are a fair index to Louisiana 
politics. 





MONEY MARKET. 


THE money market once more has a prom- 
ising look, with indications of more com- 
fortable rates of interest for borrowers; but 
similar indications have so frequently 
proved delusive that it is not altogether 
safe to put implicit trust in them now. It 
is time, however, in the natural course of 
financial events for money to be in easier 
supply, and we do not think there is much 
danger in assuming that from the present 
until midsummer there will be comparative 
freedom from the terrible stringency 
which has nearly paralyzed business since 
last October, when the President, at the 
earnest solicitation of some of our prom- 
inent merchants and bankers, required the 
Treasury Department to make the drafts 
upon the $44,000,000 of retired greenbacks 
about which so much complaint has been 
made by doctrinaire financiers, who have 
never had sny practical acquaintance with 
financial operations. 

Whea Secretary Boutwell retired from 
the Treasury, all the greenbacks had been 
returned that were then withdrawn; but 
Secretary Richardson has since had occasion 
to draw upon the reserve for about. $2,500,- 
000 more, and it is possible that he may in- 
crease this amount., If he should, it will 
prove of great relief to the business com- 
munity. On Friday he reissued $1,100,000, 
and tbe effect of a distribution of this sum 
will, doubtless, be shown in next Saturday’s 
bank statement. 

Our Associated Banks are now in a better 
condition than they have been able to ex- 
hibit for several weeks past, showing 4 sur- 
plus of $217,225 above the 25 per cent. of 
legal-tender reserve, against a deficiency of 
$264,260 the week previous; but there has 
been a decrease of near $3,000,000 in the 
loans and of deposits of $1,472,000. 

The rates of loans on call have ranged 
through the week from 1-32 a day and inter- 
est at per 7 cent. per annum to 1-16 and inter- 
est ; while business paper of the first class has 


been negotiable ‘‘in the Street”—that is, out- 
side of the banks, though in many cases for 
the banks, through their brokers—at 10 to 15 
percent. per annum. Railroad acceptances 
have been selling in the Street at 14 per cent. 
per month, 

It ought not to be difficult to convince an 
man of ordinary intelligence that while suc 
exorbitant rates have to be paid for the use 
of money or currency there is a scarcity 
of -it; but United States senators and the 
‘* money writers” generally insist that there 
is too much currency. 

The price of gold is kept up to 115} to 

1158 by the manipulations of the gold 
cliques, and_ also by the practice of our im- 
porters, who are generally “bears,” and 
who, therefore, instead of buying their gold 
to pay duties with when they need it, per- 
sist in borrowing it, which places them in 
the power of the “ bull” cliques. 
- The spring business thus far has been 
very good, in spite of dear money; and as 
soon as river and lake and canal transporta- 
tion shall be reopened there will be a large 
increase, Shipments of produce are very 
active, but they have been checked from a 
lack of shipping, which does not bear out 
the idea.of ‘‘our ruined commerce” alto- 
gether. 

The speculations on the Stock Exchange, 








which-are always’ safe indicators of the 
general business of the country, have been 
checked dy the stringency of money; but 
pie. except in one or two special cases, 
ave been very strongly sustained. In the 
regular dividend-paying investment stocks 
there is but very little variation from week 
to week, though in some—like Panama Rail 
road, Harlem Railroad, and Rock Island—the 
fluctuations from day to day are yey rapid. 
Lake Shore has been subjected to frequent 
changes of late ; but it is a regular 8 per cent. 
stock, the same as New York Central, Har- 
lem, and Rock Island, and is selling a lon, 
way below them. But it is said to be 
for a considerable advance. Western Union 
Telegraph is ina highly interesting situation. 
The company is doing a magnificent busi- 
ness, and, according to the official report, 
earned last year 11 per cent. net on the whole 
capital; but the directors have incautiousl 
sold out their stock, and they cannot buy it 
back again without paying higher prices for 
it. In order to depress the price of it, so 
that they may get it back, and keep them- 
selves in their places when the next election 
takes place in October, they are pretending 
to be engaged in forming a new union, by 
buying up and consolidating all the rival lines 
of telegraph ; but they will hardly be able 
to accomplish any good by such operations, 
and the probability is that they will effect 
some kind of compromise with the party. 
that has got the better of them. In the 
meanwhile, the stock is very firmly held and 
the price is likely to advance considerably. 
The stock which has been most severely 
depressed and bids fair to undergo the most 
lively reaction is Pacific Mail; but, as the 
chief operators in it make it a point not to 
let anybody know what they are about, it is 
not safe to predict what their course will be 
It has evidently been their aim to get a large 
‘* short” interest in the stock, and when they 
have accomplished their object a rapid rise 
in the market price will be sure to follow. 
We call attention to the advance in price 
of the First Mortgage Seven per Cent. Gold 
Bonds of the Jacksonville, Northwestern, 
and Southeastern Railway, of Illinois, to 90 
and accrued interest. The total amount 
issued will be $2,500,000, on completed road 
only, at the rate of $20,000 per mile. 





QUOTATIONS OF CITY BANK STOCKS, SATUR- 
DAY, MARCH 22p, 18 


Offered. Asked. 
Now. Torits.vater sere ss ss 133 _— 
Manhattan......552. aeoees 155 158 
RI a aco cas anee 117 1174 
Mechanies’.......ccceeeeee 138 140 
a er sc 140 _ 
(2 ead fy crs hoe Beh 250 _ 
PRAISE 55s ::6:9,0 om nivicdeen cones 10144 _ 
North: Rivers 2..civi% isc. _ 90 
po he Ra — 156 
Butcbers’ and Drovers’.... — 145 


Mechanics’ and Traders’. . .128 — 













Merchaats’ Exchange...... 90 91 
Seventh Ward........ .. 9 _ 
State of New York. oo 112 
Commerce .........- 116% 116% 
Mech’s Bk’g Association... — 108 
DURAA WES occ5 cnn ccaccacen _ 290 
Ocean. ....... Ved davweed owe _ 10 
American Exchange....... ill 1114 
| le ate eR TR cts _ 152 
Bank of the Republic..... — 111K 
Bank of North America.... — 105g 
THADOVET. . co vsew sso cteiscs 104 — 
Metropolitan. ....34<.2'3.0. 133 _ 
Hast, River. .ccstes csssdud 112 _ 
Nassau........-..06 . 106 107K 
Shoe and Leather . 150 152 
Corn Exchange. +126 - 
Contiuental .... . 3B -- 
8t. Nicholas.... ..109 —_ 
Commonwealth............ 83 86 
Importers’ and Traders’. ..175 oo 
BN cin scans Anis 6:54 sie's sues 147 150 
N. Y. National Exchange... 90 97 
Central National........... 97 9746 
Fourth National. .......... 110 111 
Ninth National............ 105 _ 
Gold Exchange........... 112 _ 
B nk’s & Br’k’s Association 80 _ 
German American......... 101 102 
INVESTING MONEY. . 





SPECIAL attention is invited to the ad- 
vertisements in our columns of those 
bankers who offer first-class railroad bonds, 
etc., for sale. Many are now selling Goy- 
ernments and other stocks and converting 
the proceeds into good first mortgage rail- 
road bonds. 

Our subscribers will please understand 
that they can send money, Government 
bonds, or any kind of securities to this 
office, to be sold, and the proceeds con- 
verted intc any stocks or railroad 
bonds advertised tn Tue INDEPENDENT. 
No charge whatever will be made for our 
services. In most cases we can obtain a 
better price for securities to be thus ex- 
changed than if sent direct toa broker or 
banker, besides saving broker’s commission. 
This offer is made only to our subscribers, 
who oftentimes neglect to make invest- 
ments simply because they fear to make a 
remittance to an unknown party. In all 
cases explicit directions must be given. 
Address Henry C. Bowen, Publisher of 
Tue INDEPENDENT, 8 Park Place, N. Y. 


Howes & Macy, Bankers, No. 80 Wall 
Street, N. Y., offer the same facilities to De- 
itors as Incorporated: Banks, and allow 
nterest on daily balances at the rate of 
Four per cent. Collections made on any 
point at current rates, with immediate re- 
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No. 5 Nassaw Street, 
New. Yorx, March 19th, 1873, 
t The SIX PER CENT. Go 
BONDS of the CHESAPEAKE AND OH] 
RAILROAD COMPANY, being secured by 
a First Mortgage on aCOMPLETED road— 
which is one of the GREAT EAST AND Wrer 
TRUNK LINES, commanding a large through 
business, and which, from the immensg 
Mineral, Agricultural, and other valuable re: 
sources of the country it traverses, is assured 
of a very remunerative local traffic, are 
among the most substantial and satisfactory 
investment securities in the market; and, at 
the present price—873 and accrued interest— 
yield a liberal rate of interest on their cost! 

They are in denominations of $100, 1 
and $1,000, coupon and registered, interest 
payable May and November; principal and 
interest¥n gold coin in New York. : 

We buy and sell at current market rates 
the Western Pacrric Six Per Cunt, 
Gotp Bonps, originally negotiated by us 
and now quoted at the Stock Exchange, and 
widely known as favorite securities in thd 
principal money market. Coupon Bonds of 
$1,000; interest payable January and July; 
principal and interest payable in gold ir 
New York. Price to-day, 94% to 95. 

We also buy and sell GovERNMENT AND 
CENTRAL Pageic Bonps, receive deposits, 
on which we allow interest, make collecé 
tions, and do a general banking business, 


FISK & HATCH. 


To Investors. 


To those who wish to REINVEST COU- 
PONS OR DIVIDENDS, and those who 
wish to INCREASE THEIR INCOME from 
means already invested in other less profita- 
ble securities, we recommend the Seven- 
Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company as well secured and un- 
usually productive. : 

The bonds are always couvertible at Ten 
per cent. premium (1.10) into the Company's 
Lands at Market Prices. The rate of inter 
est (seven and three-tenths per cent. gold) is 
equal now to about 8 1-4 currency—yielding 
an income more than one-third greater than 
United States 5-208. Gold Checks for: the 
semi-annual interest on the Registered Bonds 
are mailed to the post-office address of the 
owner. All marketable stocks and bonds 
are received in exchange for Northern Pa- 
cifics ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 
New York, Philadelphia & Washington, 


(a For sale by Banks and Bankers gen- 
erally. 


7 ee ali a4 vy 








("Tue Eicut Per Cent. (Quarterly In- 
terest) First Mortgage Gold Bonds of the 
Logansport, Crawfordsville, and Southwest 
ern Railway of Indiana, offered for sale by 
Messrs. Jones & Scuuy.Er, No. 12 Pine 
Street, yield the largest income of any First; 
class Railway Security on the market. } 


WOOD @& DAVIS; 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
RAILROAD BONDS, - 


keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to swoly ine 
vestors, furnish bonds advertised on the ma-ket at 
subscription prices, execute orders for Government 
securities, gold, and railroad stocks, and do a 


GENERAL BANKINC BUSINESS. 


No. $1 PINE STREET. ’ 
Cc. D. WOOD, & D. DAVIS. 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co. 


(1 1-2 Per Cent. Gold Interest 


FIRST MORTGAGE SINKING FUND: 


COLD BONDS. 
Secured by povteane on 6,000 acres of very valuable 
0 


Coal and Iron Lands, 
Prin Interest peony in GOLD COIN. in 
eet sale at prices that will pay eves 11% per cent. 
eq cent, in currency. 
Call or send for Pamphlets, with maps and full particu- 
lars, that will satisfy the most cautious investors. 


THOS. P, ELLIS & CO., Bankers, 14 Pine street. 
————_— 


CHICACO REAL ESTATE. . 


To intending purchasers) of property in or 
Chicaro Cook Co., Titinois, We make a specialty 

of looking after the pro of non-residents. Invert 

i Toaned on first oreraces at fl eet rate 

securely loaned on mortga’ 

Taxes paid. ‘Titles examained. ‘Lands bought and sold. 


furnished, 
TRUESDELL & BROWN, Land and Loan Agency, 1% 
West Madison street, Chicago. ies 


DEPOSIT TO-DAY fe the SAVINGS BANK 

¢ 2 t 

SEND FoR circuLar. No, 185 Bleecker st, Z 
BNPSRETS OVER ¢4,000,000, 
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March 27, 1873.] 


INDIANAPOLIS 


mAaeneTen and WESTERN 
RAILWAY 
7 PER CENT. CONVERTIBLE 


GOLD BONDS, 


SECURED BY A 
First Mortgage on its Extension. 


The line of this Road, including the Fxtension, is 490 

and I$ COMPLETED, except the short distance of 

eighty-five miles between Havana, on the Illinois River, 
and the Mississippi. 

Apart of the line (20244 miles), from Indianapolis to 
Pekin, has been in successful operation over two years, 
and is RECOGNIZED AS ONE OF THE MOST IMPORT- 
ANT. ROADS COMING INTO THE OITY OF INDIAN. 
APOLIS.. Its net are than sufficient to pay 
interest on ALL Bonds issued by the Company, AND ITS 
RECEIPTS FOR 1872 WERE MORE THAN $395,000 
GREATER THAN IN THE PREVIOUS YEAR. 

These Bonds possess unusual strength, and we recom: 
mend them for the following reasons : 

4. The Road is already earning more than 
operating expenses and interest, 

Q. The unfinished portion of the line will be 
completed within a few months, and the en- 
tire road has an i immedi- 
ately tributary toit. EARNINGS FOR LAST 
THREE MONTHS OF 1872 WERE AT THE 
RATE OF $7,227 PER MILE per annum, 
and must reach $10,000 per mile within two 
years. and continue progressive, 

3. The effect of such revenue upon the mar- 
ket value of the capital stock of the road. as 
well as upon its convertible bonds, is obvious. 

4. The SECURITY IS COMPLETE. 

§. The management of the rond is acknowl- 
edged to be SUPERIOR, and there can be no 
possibility of any default in interest pay- 
ments. 

The Bonds are SEVEN PER CENT. GOLD, $1,000 each, 
convertible at opticn of the holder, and may be regis. 
tered without charge. Price 90 and accrued interest in 
earrency. Coupons, January and July Ist, free of tax, 

ALL NEGOTIABLE SECURITIES RECEIVED IN EX. 
OHANGE AT BEST MARKET RATES. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, NO. 14 NASSAU ST. 


MIDLAND 
" uaranteed 
[* 


(FIRST MORTGAGE) 
old Bonds 
Completed Road. 
Issued on the Montclair Railway, 
AND 
Guaranteed by New York Midland. 


The MONTCLAIR isthe DIRECT and SHORT LINE 
OF THE MIDLAND through New Jats over which the 











Yast accumul: business of the N. Y. Midland will pass. 
Its bonds are issued on tie basis of about half cost. It 
ahome road, running direct from the City of New 


ork, assured of a large business and a fine future. It is 
completed and Suncstan Temaler ¢ trains. 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 
BANKERS, 


Northwestern Loan Aweney. 
E. SANFORD, 


SOLICITOR AND COUNSELOR, 
MORRIS, ILLINOIS. 


Famer secarely Loaneil for Eastern Parties, 
ortgages on Improved nom Estate. 
aed Per Cent. clear of all Exp 
pees seer giving full information's and references sent 
on appli 
Banking House of Henry CLews & Co., 
82 Wall Street, New York. rt 
Bills of Exchange, Circular Notes, 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits issued 
available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits received, subject to check on de- 
= Interest allowed on all Daily Balan- 
Every accommodation and facility 
alorded usual with City Banks. 


ILLINOIS REGISTERED BONDS. 


Weoffer for sale $400,000 PAR VALUE ILLI- 
NOIS EIGHT PER CENT. REGISTERED 
BONDS in lots to suit purchasers, 


These securities are FIRST-CLASS in every par- 
ticular, 


Details furvished on application. 


WINSLOW & WILSON, 
70 William st., N. Y. 


ASOLID TWELVE Per Gout 


neis Loan 
pd made “throu, ei ita PM a Sal Foe aaah oi fis 


RY SS FS 7 vile, 
i ois, Post-office Box re Soi apenas 


10 Per Cent. Kansas School Bonds. 
10 Per Cont. Nebraska School Bonds. 


8 Per Cent. Bonds, City St. Paul, Minn. 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN NEW 
YORK. For sale by 
_ FITCH, OTIS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 11 Pine street, New York, 




















Nos. 396 and 398 of 
Fae Genk inte cent Interest = rity 5, 


7. 8. ARMOUR, Secretary, 


“UNION etd cAvines BANK, 
Laight, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


$2,500,000 


FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 


Jacksonville, Northwestern, and 
Southeastern 


RAILWAY, OF ILLINOIS. 


Interest at the rate ofseven per cent. per annum paid 
‘anuary lat and July Ist at New York, London, or Fri.nk- 
fort on the Main, at the option of the holder. Bonds will 
reg ea. 
jis road is now completed from Jacksonville to a sane 
tion with. the CHICAGO AND ALTON RAILROAD at 
a rden, a Ray ne over vaety —. py oad, so 
‘ar as completei oroughly equipped, oF e 
for, in full a eration ; and it A upon ome ete rou 
only are now be pe y 
est in cusremey, 6 
i baace et 


this company ‘ond have gone coos ly over the entire 


line. @ are conseq' peer ly enabled to recommend these 
boncsas _ absolut ely perfect security. 
wane and further particulars may be had by ap- 


GIBSON, CASANOVA & Co., Bankers, 


No..50 Exchange Place, New York. 
John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. S59 Wall st., New York. 





Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject te 
check at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate of 
Four per Cent, per annum, credited at the end of each 
month, 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSF, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THF CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent. interest. 

Loans negotiated, 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and Sale 
of Governments, Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on commis- 
sion. 

Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canada. 


JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO., 


No. 41 Lombard St., London, 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND WALFS. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS, CABLE 
TRANSFERS. 


Our Circular Letter for Travelers, 


available in all parts of the world, can be procured at 
either of 7 offices x ttrough our correspondents. 

t our Lonpox Basxinc Hovuss arrangements have 
been made for the reception of 


fs oeeeshay org TOURISTS, 
p and the latest 








beir corr 


pt ay from the United States, 
JAY COOKE & Co., 


New York, Paitapetpaia, WasHincroy. 


SAUNDERS, 
HARDENBERCH 
& KINC, 


119 AND 114 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 
Atvix Sacnpexs, (Ex-Governor Nebraska), President 





Ricaarp W. Kine, member New York Stocs Exchange. 
TRANSACT 


A GENERAL BANKING BUSIi ESS, 


the purch and sale, on commission, of 
Government and Railway Bonds, Stocks, and other 
securities, 


10 to 20 PERCENT. 


INVESTMENTS. 
ILLINOIS REGISTERED BONDS. 
FIRST MORTGAGE RAILROAD BONDS. 
INSURANOD, GAS Ll GHT, pan AND CITY RAIL- 


ROAD srece BONDS ;_ ALSO OTHER FIRST. 


CLASS IN beg FOR SALE, AT THE LOWEST 
MARKET 


ALBERT it. NICOLAY & CO., 
Pesan user nen AND UCTIONEERS, 
43 PINE ey he . 
ice Jnr amtenents a ot Shocks, and © 
TR Se: ouse for 
yriee. IRNMENT AND OTHER MA MARKETABLE SECUR- 
£8 received in exchange at bes’ 


EDWARD HAIGHT & CO.. 
BANKERS, 


No. 9 Wall Street, New York. 


FIVE PER CENT. Interest allowed on Daily Balances 
and Certificates of ts. 


7 to 192 PER CENT P schoet 
pric Bos a fs, Ciuurautoe of Spang, ce 4 8nd, 


Saclay Be Heat Viva 


fnelndin 
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PERPETUAL CRYSTAL PALACE — 


AND 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 
Subscription to the Stock 


will be received at the following places in New York City: 


UNION TRUST CO...... oo seareeeeee 


rAANReeee eases sereceeeenenenetessageceeseseneesesecasttetecccases 0¢ seeeetd BFOAAWAYs 
HOWES & MACY........ te et wemereeee @eeveccces Re ee ee we oe rae % oos.80 Wall street, 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK....... AENESY moans tuise Nichauticseeess acecegeseees oss Third Avenue and Twenty-sixth street. 
BULL'S HEAD BANK........ accanaisadeinagetedcara yacac tet itiaantealindiian Third Avenue and Twenty-fifth street, 
TEAREBIG BANE... 2cccccccccdpeccccccdecceed deacees Third Avenue and One Hundred and Twenty-fifth street; and of 
Be B FIIU EE occ ccccctcccccesicegeccccesseces + ceeccerocsBunghecosegPeccacepecscsetoondencéegsectncthened Erie Railroad Office 
SAMUFL SLOAN.......-...seee: President Delaware and Lackawanna Railroad, corner Williara and Exchange Place. 
RICHARD SCRELL. ..........-cccccesccccccccceccecessccceseeocs Bstcsecegeocccesee qoccccecsecdecccnchecesseee 31 Broad street, 
ERASTUS BROOKS. .......--.ec0e cecssee oe Cet esecccanccteccccccccsscccat ee toccccsecseceses Publisher New York Exprese. 
H. B. CROSBY..,........00.000e Sede cabbitenapecccacescgs cococccsacesech eeccsees ceeesseccccccesseree « +++-16 Nassau street, 
EDWARD ROBERTS....... ececceg ccbegecccccesecces @ s0ecvecceescceucse Ge vcccccccesee* Eighty-fifth street and Avenue A, 
PAUL N, SPOFFORD.........-.00e++0+++00..29 Broadway; and at the temporary office of the Company, 925 Broadway. 


——o———. 

All payments must be made by check payable to the order of the UNION TRUST COMPANY, 73 Broadway. The 
moneys arising from the sale of the stock hereby sold are paid into the Union Trust Company, and cannot be paid out 
by said Company except upon vouchers showing that the money has been actually and honestly expended inthe 
erection of the Industrial Exhibition Building or in acquiring title to land. 


The land of the Company is exempt from taxes, bounded as follows: BSth to 102d Streets and 3d to 4th Ave. 
nues ; comprising 355 24-25 city lots, or about 23 Acros, 


SHARES $100 EACH. 


Payments to be made as follows: 
Five per cent, attime of subscribing, and the balance in installments, not exceeding ten per cent, at any one in. 

stalment. 

There can be nosafer investment than this. It isa home investment. It is the ownership of land on New-York 
Island and the erection of a permanent ballding on the same. 

In accordance with the charter and by a resolution of the Board of Directors of the Industrial Fxhibition Com- 

any, passed July Sith, 1872, the following memberships have been created and are offered for sale: 

At the above-named places and by authorised Agents throughout the United States. 

The proper holder of any of these is entitled to free admission to the Industrial Exhibition, the Art Gallery of 
Statuary and Paintings, and the Garden of Plants during the time it is open, and limited only by the duration of the 
membership. 


These memberships do not entitle the holder to admission to special places of amusement, except as conducted 
by the Exhibition Company, 


4 Ome 


MEMBERSHIPS.--PRICE AND KIND. 


Class ist. Price $10. 
Entitling the purchaser to thirty admissions to the Exhibition. Not transferable, 
Price, $10. 
Class @d. Price $20. 90 admissions. 
Entitling the purchaser to ninety admissions to the Exhibition. Not transferable, 
Price, $20. 
Class38d. Price $40. 360 admissions. 
Entitling the purchaser to three hundred and sixty admissions. Not transferable, 
Price, $40. 
Class 4th. Price $100. Life. 
Entitling the purchaser to admission at any time during dife; the building being open to the 
public, Not transferable. Price, $100. 
Class Sth. Family for Life. Price %300, 
Entitling the purchaser and his immediate family (in esse at the time of such purchase) or any- 
of them, during the lifetime of any of them, to admission to the Exhibition, when open to the 
public. Not transferable. Price, $300. 





30 admissions. 


Class 6th. HEREDITARY AND TRANSFERABLE. Price, $1,000 


Entitling the holder and owner to admission to the Exhibition, at any time when the bnilding 
is open to the public, transferable by sale, gift, or devise, but only to be used by the actual owner, 
The holders of these memberships are to be regarded as honorary members of the Institution, 
with such additional privileges as may from time to time be granted them by the Board of Directors, 


Payment to be made whenever called on by check payable to the order of the Union Trust 


Company. 
A suitable Badge will be adopted for Life, Family, and Hereditary members, 


Memberships will not bé sold after the Building is open to the public. 

Each purchaser of # membership will be given an engraving of the Building. 

Banks, Bankers, and Individuals are wanted to act as Agents throughout the United States, 
For farther information please address 


Industrial Exhibition Company, * 


No, 5 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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ST. LOUIS AND SOUTHEASTERN » 
RAILWAY. 





JAS. H. WILSON, - 
(Late Maj-Gen’l U. S.wAd 
EDW’D. F. WINSLOW. 
OFFrIor OF Winstow & Wiiso0n, 
No. 70 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York, February 2d, 1873. 
Dear Sr: . ; 


We desire to call your attention to the 1st 
Consolidated Mortgage 7 per cent. Thirty 
Year Gold Bonds of the ST. LOUIS -AND, 
SOUTHEASTERN. RAILWAY COM- | 
PANY (consolidated) “Of Minois, Iné*ana, 
Kentucky, aud. Tennessee, the principal nd 
interest of which are payable in Gold ‘n 
New York, free of U. '8. Goveriment Tax. 
These bonds are Couponand Registercd, and 
issued in denominations of $500 and $1,000. 

Phis Gompany @road was»fermed -by the 
consolidation of the St. Louis and South- 
eastern (including, the, Kentacky Division), 
the Evansville, Henderson, and Nashville, 
and the Nashville, St. Louis, and Chicago 
Railroads, and connects the cities of St. Louis 
and Nashyille, va Evansville, Indiana, by a 
liuxe'60 miles shorter, and cia Shawneetown, 

inais, by ajine 95. miles shorter than any 
other. This line is 140 miles shorter than 
that by Louisville, and in connection with 
the Evansville and-@hicago dine is: 62 ‘miles 


shorter than any otber from the latter place | 


to Nashville and all points beyond. 

For particulars ag 10 the route of this road 
and its connection With the railroad system 
of therseeuntry please ‘see Map, herewith 
attached. 


by its northern connections the shortest 
possible route from Chicago, Indian- 


} apolis,and Toledo to the Jouth. It has 


St. Louis, the largest city in the interior of 
the United States, for iis western terminus; 
Nashville, the mostimportant railroad center 
of the Southern States, for its southern ter- 
mints: and Evansville, the first commercial 
city_of Indiana, midway between the two. 

Mecond: When the Louisville, New Albany, 
and St. Louis Air Line and the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroads, both under construc- 
tion, are completed and connected with each 
other, it will constitute with them the short- 
ést line between St. Louis® and Louisvilte 
(the first city in Kentucky),.as well as be- 
tween St. Louis and the Atlantic seaboard. 
It is only 870 miles by this route to Savan- 
nah, 859 to Port Royal, and 860 miles to 
tidewater on Chesapeake Bay, against 1,063 

hes by Setecpwlronis route. 

Third. Itis one of the only four rail- 
roads between the Mississippi and the 
Atlantic seaboard by which freight and 
passengers can pass from the Northern 


These roads are all exceedingly prosperous. 
One passes through Baltimore, one through 
Louisville, and one through Cairo, while this 
passes through Kvansyille, and enjoys a 
Monopoly of all Railroad Traflic going 
Southward through that place, no mat- 
ter where it comes from! 

Fourth. It runs through an old and 
thickly-settled. country, which affords it a 
large and increasing local business in the 
transportation of grain, flour, pork, lumber, 
tobacco, manufactured articles, and passen- 





Special attention is invited to the follow- 


ing facts: f 
a Tranke kekgntocng St howls with 


Evansville, Nashville, and the Southern 
and Seuteastérit cities. It alse affe 





gers. ‘Although it is the newest trunk lin 
leading into St. Loni it one nee - that 
r’ , the. year n per 
Sesbhcer tg ob t and cleyen or 
cent. of all the flour that went there. 


This was considerably more than was 


J 





te the Southern States and vice versa. . 








at ‘ a 


carried by any other road. There are 28 
mills on this road within 69 miles of St. 


Lonis,‘having a daily capacity of 4,200° bar- 


rels-of flour. 

Fifih. The Coal Business. .of the Road 
is very great, and rapidly. increasing. 
There are twenty-five coal mines in opera- 
tion on it, tarsing out daily from 5 to 100 
car-loads of 800 bushels each. Twenty of 
these mines are within 35 milesjof St. Louis, 
all doing a-prosperous business and rapidly 
increasing their production. The St. Ber- 
nard Coal Company, at Earlington, in Ken- 
tucky, mined and shipped 860,000 bushels 
during the month of January, while the other 
mines on the road shipped at least triple 
this quantity. Prof. R. Dale Owen; in his 
teport upon the geology of Keutucky, de- 


scribes this coal-field as “more valuable | 


than all the gold of California,” and 
states that the road from Shawneetown to 
Madisonville ‘“‘ passes through contin- 
uous Banks of Coal.’? Indeed, the St. 
Louis and Southeastern Railway divides the 
coal-fields of Illinois and Kentucky along 
its longer axis, and is underlaid by coal in 
quantities not exceeded anywhere else in 
the world. The immense demand for fuel 
at St. Louis, Evansville, Shawneetown, 
Henderson, Nashville, Memphis, and at 
other points en the Ohio aod Mississippi 
Rivers, estimated et 50,000,000 bushels an- 
nually, fully justifies the Company in 
counting upon the a of transport- 
ing coal alone, within three years from 
the opening of the road, to pay the In- 
terest upon its Entire Bonded Debt and 
leave a Surplus for Dividends upon the 


Stock. ‘ 
Sixth. The only. salt-wells ‘within 400. 


miles of St. Louis or Nashville are situated 


on the road, at Equality, and give jt. Jar, 
pas pahtas ry tame It is esti : at 


mated that 
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bushels@fsalt to aiienemaa 
ushels Of salt to market durins + 

rent years besides large a 
Berges pele aay wet. 

Can su U 

throug business from all points betrgtt® 
Louis, Chicago, and Toledo, ‘in the N 


and ‘Nashville, Montgomery, Atlan Orth 
all points bsye in te South, “Thee 
of busitiess is already in excess of the 
capacity of the road with its present 

of rolling stock, although it has 46 mane 
and 1,180 cars, costing $1,725,000. end ts 
daily adding to them. The Post-office De 
partment has directed that all mails hetween 
the Northwest and St. Louis, Nashville 

the Southeast shall be sent by this route, 

Tighth. Its roadway is thoroughly con. 
structed in every respect, and, having but Nite 
tle curvature and easv grades, jg easily 
operated and maintained, while its engines 
and cars are unsurpassed by any in the 
West. They are exactly alike, and each in- 
terchangeable in all its parts with others of 
its own Class. 

Ninth. The managers of the road are 
men of high character and great experiencg 
and have staked their entire fortune Upon its 
success. 

Tenth. Running Northwesterly and South. 
easterly, it possesses the advantages of an 
East and West as well as those of a North 
and Sonth line. An impression prevails that 
East and West trunk lines are more prog. 
perous than those running North and South: 
but this is, to a certain extent, fallacious, 
for, while there may be more business be. 
tween the Eastern and Western than he 
tween the Northern and Southern 

there are also more separate lines of 
way, and consequently a smaller proportion 
of ae at less remunerative rates for 
each. 

Eleventh. The St. Louis Board of Trade, 
composed of the leading business men of 
that city, recently passed a series of resolu- 
tions expressing the opinion that this 
will become one of the best paying lines 
leading ont of St. Lonis,’’ congratulatin 
the Stockholders on £ the honorable p>. 
able management of the property,” as- 
serting the belief “that the security of. 
fered by the Consolidated Bonds, to the 
amount of $21,000 per mile, is rood,” 
and recommending them * without hesita- 
tion aS an Investment to Capitalists at 
home and abroad.”” 

Twelfth. ‘Bue cash value of the road and 
its equipment is nearly twice as great as its 
bonded. debt, “Its actual earnings for the 
first ix months after ‘consolidation, ending 
Jan. 31st (last month estimated), were Ys. 
913.64, or a monthly average of $94,825. 
The past’ winter was one of the severest 
known for years, and, by filling the Missis- 
sippi and Ohio Rivers with ice for over two 
months, caused a virtual suspension of all 
through business, and a consequent decrease 
of earnings of at least $200,000; and yet the 
income of the road is sufficient to pay the 
onerating expenses (which do not exceed 50 
per cent), and leave enough to meet the 
intérest On all the bonds issued, amounting 
to $5,800,000, while the increase of business 
will more than enable the Company to pro- 
vide for the interest upon the bonds yet in 

sion of the Company. 

Thirteenth. The main line of the road 
from St. Louis o’a Evansville to Nashville 
is completed, equipped, and in operation; 
algo~the coal branch, from Belleville to 
O’Fallon, on the Ohio. and Mississippi Rail- 
road, and the branch from McLeansboro to 
Shawneetown, the aggregate cost of which 
is $16,000,000. 

The Consolidated Mort- 

gage Bonds are issued, as 

before stated, at the rate 

of $21,000 per mile. 

On 358 miles already eon- 
teeta eanel $7,518,000 


(mostly from Madison- 
ville to Shawneetown) 
under construction...... 1,302,000 


The Consolidated Bonds will be used to 
redeem the St. Louis and Southeastern 
Railway Company’s outstanding first mort- 
gage 7 per cent. gold bon’s; to redeem 
Evansville, Henderson, and Nashville Rail- 
road Company’s 7 per cent. currency 
first mortgage bonds ; to pay outstandi 
obligations on account of the Edgefield an 
Kentucky Railroad; to complete the road 
under construction, 62 miles; for contin- 
gencies, additional equipment, and improve- 
ments. — 2 

Finally. We believe that the foregoing 
favorable statement of facts fully justifies us 
in recommending the Consolidated Bonds of 
this road as possessing in a marked degree 
all the characteristics of a first-class invest- 
ment security, and also in predicting that 
thé St. Louis and Southeastern will become 
one of the most successful as well as one of 
the most important railways in the Unit 
States as soon as the connection with 
Louisville, the bridge across the Mississippi, 
= a bridge over the Ohio shall be com- 

eted. 

é A limited number of these bonds are now 

in our hands for sale at-90 per cent. and ac 

crued jnterest in currency, at which rate, 

with gold at 14 per cent. premins, on 

yield nearly, 10 percent per annum. 

cengaee (a age. all other first-class 

securities will be taken in exchange at their. 
markét value. 





they will send from 100,000 to 150,000 





' tfully yours, 
Vey ec iy Was 
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TAO @nsnrantee. ° 
_qHE TRUE CUSTODIAN. 


4 father of a fat i} , whose B 
and earnings have been devoted to the sup- 


Lédadation’) ot his. children, sits 
down calmly to reflect that the time is com- 
ing, and perhaps verysoon, when he can no 
longer stand between these loved ones and 
theif Gnancial foes; when poverty, like an 
armed man, and temptation in myriad forms 
will come into a home which he has thus 
far protected, it is not surprising that the 
prospect should be gloomy.: And, if there 
were no, such beneficent provision as that 
which life insurance affords. for exigencies 
of this very kind, the situation would, in- 
deed, he. bopeless. For, benevolent as may 
be the impulses of a certain portion of every 
gommunity, it is none the less true that no 
gne desires to put himself in the place of 
dimiover to widows and children whose 
natural protectors have neglected to provide 
for them. 
eIt is as the guardians of unprotected 
families that our life.jinsurance companies 
appear in their most attractive and honor- 
ableaspect. That which the father can no’ 
longer-do for his loved ones, by his daily 
teil, these institutions are able to do. The 
tence which could not be saved during 
his life the father may easily leave behind 
him in a policy securing comfort and plenty 


and happiness to his family, Life insurance | 


ig thus .one. of the most complete and 
taustworthy. of earthly comforters, supply- 
ing consolation of ‘that practical sort which 
sorrow and distress best appreciate. It is 
the friend indeed, because it becomes a 
friend in time of need. Its promises relieve 
the anxieties and solicitudes of the living; 
itsacts assuage the grief and guard the 
future of those whom death has bereaved of 
support. 

And life insurance incidentally does just 
as much for society at large as it does for a 
family ; because it lifts from the community 
that responsibility and burden of caring for 
che thousands, who but for its benign inter- 
yentiom would inevitably become pensioners 
ontthe charity of the public. A perusal of 
{ire INSURANCE INCIDENTS, such as are nar- 
rated in an adjoining column, must convince 
our readers. that.those who flippantly de- 
cry life iftsurance companies and: cavil at 
the labors of their industrious agents little 
kilow how they decry the utility and public 
benefit of a system which, by the disburse- 
ment of twenty-five million dollars in a single 
year; has certainly elevated itself far above 
the most successful institutions of public or 
private benevolence that the world has ever 
kiiown. Such critics, with all their wisdom, 
afe not wise enough to understand that, in- 
dependently of what life insurance is to the 
families of its patrons, it cultivates in the 
community sentiments of prudence and the 
practice of economy. Life insurance is the 
great school for thrift and bank for savings; 
it-is.the bonded custodian of nearly four 
hundred million dollars of trust funds; 
Which sum, with its gains from compound- 
iterest, is a legacy held in store for thou 
sands of families in every part of-the Union. 

‘The'system of life insurance has-been: too 
thoroughly tested, is too reasonable and just 
td'be destroyed by hostile criticism; and itis, 
bofh in its. principal and its practice, far 
above the reach of calumny and reproach. 
Iphas for a century endured and survived 
enpugh of opposition and unfriendly stric- 
ture to.-have uprooted . any less substantial 
system ; and yet it has grown stronger, like 
the forest tree, by the buffetings of every 
storm.. If.it could now be disloged from 
public confidence, the public itself would be 
the chief sufferer. 

All that is needed, then, is that those pro- 
posing to insure their lives shall exercise 
common prudence in the selection of the 
Company to whose guardianship they are 
about to entrust the future comfort of their 

This . duty of self-insurance is as 

tant as any other that belongs to our 

daily life, for mistake here means disap- 
Pointment hereafter. The business condition 
of such companies as the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society is intelligible to all pert 
fons; and there is no reason why, where the 
path isso plain, the -wayfarer should -err in 
selecting such an institution to be the 
Custodian’ of the future welfare of his 


ars" )« 
Behrr we ge: 








LIFE INSURANCE INCIDENTS, 
NARRATED BY AGENTS OF THE 





EQUITABLE LIFE,ASSURANGE SOCIETY. 
New Youx, March, 1873. 
—‘“*In 1867 Mr. Cozzens, a merchant, sup- 
posed tobe rich file, oft) $190,000 G0m3 
fidential debts. “He could not pay this jent 
but with what he had he could sedure its pay-* 
ment with a life insurance. I proposed that 
the creditors should insure his life. Most of 
them consented, but a few preferred a small 
cash dividend. In less than two weeks he 


was dead, although he was apparently in- 


perfect health when I proposed ’the insur- 
ance. His estate paid a small per centage. 

—“In June, 1866, the owner of the prop- 
erty which is now the St. Charles Hotel, on 
Broadway, told me that he wanted to get 
an insurance on his life in the Equitable for 
$15,000; but that he would not be prepared 
to do so until fall, as he wanted to spend his 
ready money for a summer journey. In 
August _he returned to the city fora day, to 
collect his rents, and was killed by the ceil- 
ing falling on him during a fire in his own 
building. 

—‘‘In the same year Mr. Charles 
Atwater, an old schoolmate of mine, 
who bad a wife and two children, pro- 
posed to insure his life for $1,000, but 
wished to put it off until he had returned 
from his summer vacation. During this va- 
cation he was taken ill with a malarial 
fever, from which he has never recovered so 
as to be insurable, and probably he never 
will. J. H. McC.” 





—‘‘ My father was urged a few months be- 
fore his death to insure his life for $10,000. 
He was inclined to do so,and would have 
taken the policy but for the opposition of 
my mother, who was prejudiced against life 
insurance. My: father died uninsured; and 
the care of a large family, through years 
of poverty, caused my mother to deeply 
regret her prejudice against insurance. 

—‘‘ My uncle, A. E. Leonard, of Norwich, 
Conn., was solicited by a relative, who was 
a life insurance agent, to insure $5,000 on 
his life. He said he had not the money to 
spare to pay the premium, but should return 
to Hartford in two weeks and then take the 
policy. The agent .offered to. adyance the 
money; but he {pelinea it - He was. in per- 
fect health at the time. On his return to 
Hartford he was taken sick with typhoid 
fever, and died in less than one week. ‘The. 
$5,000 would have helped his wife and two 
young children, who ate now left with very 
small means for support. , 

—‘‘In April last I insured Mr. A. Dimock, 
then in perfect health, for $10,000. In less 
than six weeks from the date of his policy 
he died, while sitting opposite me in the 
cars, on his'wdy home. ‘He was talking 
with me at the time, and had as little thought 
of dying as..I have now. .He,was.taken off 
in a moment, with no warning whatever. 
He had $44,000 insured on his life, 

—‘‘T insured, two years since, a friend for 
$20,000. In less than one year from the 
date of his policy he was taken with hem- 
orrhage, and. is now in the South for his 
health. It would be impossible for him to 
get any insurance now. He values his policy 
very highly, and“is very careful. to pay bis 
premiums promptly. . LD 





—“J. T., a silk merchant in Murray 
Street, was persuaded by me'to insure his 
life, on the 29th ‘September, 1859, for 
$10,000. The policy was issued and the 
premium ($340.50) paid the same day. He 
doubted if: he needed the insurance on his 
life, as he considered’ himself to be worth 
$50,000 and was doing a very good. business. 
But he was induced-to be insured by the 
argument that he could afford it, and it 
would increase*his estate should he-Jeave 
other property. Meeting him frequently 
afterward, he always asked me: “Do you 
often have a better risk? -I suppose my 
promise of life is better than that of most 
men. But the insurance may come. in good. 
play in my old age.” I was called out of 
town fora few days; and, on returning, was 
informed that T. was down with typhoid 
fever, but not considered. to be in danger.)..A 
feeling of friendship induced me to call at 
his house. I saw him, and thought him to, 
be_very..sick...I watched with him that 
night;'and “thé. next morning (November 
19th) I ‘closed: ‘his ‘eyes in death. “‘Inléss" 


; obtained ‘his life insurance ten thousand 
dollars was paid to his widow; which, 
-with their household furniture, proved to be 
a tar Pipa! e died ‘it was freely re- 
“marked “friends that the insurance 
was not needed, as he had left, at the least, 
in ig. Uuisidess for his widow and 





} child... Yet his business, which was very 


“flourishing at his decease, was closed up dis- 
astrously, through ‘mismanagement, and his 
life insurance was.all that saved that mother 
and child from poverty. “C. E. B.” 


‘* Winsor, N. C., March, 1873. 

—!*Mrs. Martha T. Hardy was insured in 
the Equitable for $5,000. Her husband was 
considered wealthy; but at his death his 
‘estate proved to be insolvent, ‘consequently 
two small children were left destitute. By 
earnest solicitation Mrs. Hardy was induced 
to insure her life for their benefit. In less 
‘than eleven months she died. I.heard the 
physician, a month or two-since, say she 
was one of the best subjects he had examined 
for insurance. 

—‘Mr. W. H. Powell, whose policy for 
$5,000 the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
paid last spring, died about three years after 
his insurance was made, very suddenly— 
only a few hours’ illness... His family are in 
easy circumstances; but the insurance 
saved the immediate sale of some. of his 
estate, for the value of all his property was 
very much depreciated at the time of his 
death. 

—‘The most extraordinary case of life 
insurance that has come under my obser- 
vation is thatof Mr, Myers. At the time of 
his sudden death he had been insured only 
about fifteen days. He left no family; but 
his brothers and sisters are now enjoying the 
benefits of his life insurance. 

—‘‘I can name several persons whom I 
had earnestly solicited to insure. their lives, 
but who declined to do so and have since 
died. The insurance of W. T., Northcote, 





+ recently dead, whose claim is in the hands 


of the Equitable for payment, will be of 
infinite value to his family. J. J. J.” 


» **Laconta, N. H., March, 1878. 
+‘ Joseph A. Gilmore, ex-governor, of 
Concord, died poor; but, fortunately, he 
had insured his life for $20,000, for the 
benefit of his: wife—her only. support. 

—‘‘Isaac Elwell, of Concord, was a man 
of wealth a few years ago. He died a poor 
man; but left a life. insurance policy, of 
$10,000 for his wife. 

—‘L. D. Young, of Laconia, my son-in- 
law, was thrown from a wagon and killed 
instantly. He left his wife and child with- 
out a dollar, except a life policy 3 wt 


. P ‘“‘ Boston, March, 1873. 

—‘Mr. Wm. T. Wood, of Arlington, 
Mass., insured by the Equitable for $2,000, 
paid his first premium to me, and took his 
policy at my office, on June 20th, 1871. He 
was then in excellent health and spirits and 
was considered to be a first-class risk. He 
died suddenly, the 1st of July, in less thana 
fortnight after he had paid me the first 
premium. _ a 

—‘‘Another man, of exactly the same 
name, but living at Savannah, Georgia, a 
personal friend, whom [ induced to insure 
in the Equitable, died after being insured 
between one-and two years, leaving his two 
daughters entirely dependent upon his insur- 
ance for support. H. T.B.” 

“INGERSOLL, CANADA, March, 1873. 

—‘‘T insured Alexander Reid, about 30 
years of age, in the Equitable, for $2,000. 
But he gave up his policy at the end of the 
first year, of his own accord; and a few 
months afterward he died, leaving a widow 
and two children penniless. 

—“TI insured W. Eastwood for $2,500. 
He kept the policy in force for many years. 
About two years ago he reduced the amount 
to $1,250. A year ago he died, leaving 
scarcely any provision for his widow and 
two children beyond the insurance money. 
In this’case, owing to the intricate nature of 
the business he was engaged in, a good in- 
surance would have been more than usually 
advantageous. C. .H:<8.”' 





‘* DELAWARE, O., March 20th, 1873. 
—‘‘ In 1868, after great solicitation on my 
part, I insured a young man for $5,000. His 
salary, as.clerk in a bank, was meager, had 
a wife and four little children, was pro- 
nounced a good risk; but in nine months 





than four months from the time he 





after insuring he died. In dus time 





handed his wife a draft for the amount of 


‘insurance. She burst into tears, exclaim- 
‘ing, with a great dealof emotion, “Oh! 


how>thankfal I am to you, Mr. Carter, for 
pressing’lifé insurance:upof my husband. I 
would have had to sew and work to main- 
tain myself and children, had he not insured 
his life” * “With part of the amount received” 
she bought her a little home, invested the 


rest in bonds, and ever since has lived com- 
fortably. 

“In my experience of Life Insurance I 
have paid several Policies, and the usual re- 
mark.has been: ‘It was a good thing that 
this man insured his life; his family will 
need the money.’ 


“T could give many instances showing; 
the danger of delay. 


—‘‘I met a merchant, whom I urged to 
insure his life, as he was a. friend of mine. 
He replied: ‘I intend to insure with you-as 
soon as I can; but just now I must use all 
of my money in buying stock.’ I could not 
prevail on him, although E talked of the dan- 
ger of delay. The next day he' went to 
Cincinnati to purchase goods; and while 
making his. purchases he. was stricken with 
paralysis, and brought home in that con- 
dition. I visited him, and, as I approached 
his bedside, he said to me: ‘ Mr. Carter, are 
you a prophet? I ought to have taken your 
advice about insuring my life; but it’s too 
late now.’ It was too late. He diedin a 
few months, and left an insolvent estate.” 

—‘‘L have been engaged for ten years past 
in soliciting men to insure their lives, and 
have taken note of many remarkable cases. 
I don’t understand how any married man 
can be easy in mind until he has a policy in 
the Equitable Life Assurance ss a n 





N. B—We shall publish more Lire In- 
SURANCE | in. our next »number. 
y —({Ep. IyperEnDENT.] 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


THe extraordinary snoual increase in the 
number of life’‘insurance companfes and the 
aggregate business done, which had gone on 
itself increasing for some years prior to 1870, 
came to a crisis and an end in that year. 
The tide turned then, and: has since been 
receding; but “the change has beer to the 
public advantage. It has been at the price 
of some injury ; but there is no reform with-* 
out injury to some one. Life insurance was 
never so secure and safe or so well deserving 
the confidence and support of the public » 
it is to-day. The result of the change from 
an increasing to a. decreasing competition is 
to stop for some years to come the form- 
ation of new companies, to show to- all 
concerned that . the plain’ rules . which 
define safe management must be adhered 
to, to teach the public the: value of age 
and experience, and to enforce the 
necessity of using judgment in the 
choice of a company. The real lesson is, 
not suspicion, but caution; that time is the 
best test of an insurance company and 
everything else; and that, if it is wise to in- 
sure at all, it is especially wise to use care 
in doing so. In the language of an able 
writer: ‘‘No other human occupation is so 
simple and easy, for the time hens as that 
of insuring life. Given the inflow of business 
to be done, the operations of the first few 
years consist of little else than receiving 
money, contracting obligations for the un- 
certain future, and making investments. In 
no other work does effect follow so slowly 
after cause. There is a term of years of. 
plenty at first; but then the, claims begin to 
mature and test the selection of lives insured, 
the result_of investments begin to show 
whether they have been wisely made, and 
the general wisdom ‘and success of. the man- 
agement are brought tothe proof'in a way 
which is both conclusive and inevitable. 
This fact ig @ peculiarity. of the: business. 
The end alone tests and ‘crowns the work. 
Hence, of a company not old enough to have 
reached this teat, what less can be said than 
that itis not yet fully proven? Of an old 
one, which has met. the test, what more can 
be said than that it has borne the trial of 
time successfully ?”’ 

Reflections like these, which are well! and 
properly made at any time, are suggested by 
reading the oe annual statement 
of the: New York t a Company, 
an office which is a. living illustration ot 
their correctness, Its age’and experience are 
a guarantee for it; but ithag no occasion to 
appeal fo ils past record, and at ‘the same 
time to overlook its present condition. It is 
one of the illustrious number of four or five 
which wear the honorable fitlé of ‘the old 
mutuals.” They — the ay more = 

b , starting before any ins 
departed existed ad while life insurance 
in the Old.World was ere of modest 
dimengions, They first met the old preju- 
cides “pearing life ows or | Pp 
idence} that it was ga i 4 
that the policies would never be paid, étc., 
etc. They are in a certain sense the parents 
of all the many companies now in the field, 
and to praise one of this éarly ban? <> an 


idle. use of The New York Life, 
soal from the begin was never.s0 good, 











PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
@FFICE, Neo. 921 Chestnut St. 
Incorporated in 1847. Assets, $4,130,648 15. 


ENTIRELY MUTUAL, 

Invested in the United States and 
City Loans, Railroad Bonds, etc. $1,238,979 25 
In oR: on hand and in Trust Com- 


eescabed Raw! Ceheteeo ot 128,729 77 
Ie N Mortgages, Ground Rents, and 
Real Estate in the city of Phila- 
SIN. sno sshelenamhiacesa0s 1, 650,381 25 
In Premium Notes, Secured by 
eR ee ae Scccbye 663,031 17 
Loans on Coliaterals.......... 79,159 70 
In +k ga Payments due Com- 
We: oe ee Ae ee 49,274 76 
In'S Scrip Dividends held by Com- 
Sg REA he EL eT 284,969 53 
In Interest’ on Loans’ due and ac- 
er Ay bo UiMorecvoscune 41,167 738 
Assets, January J, 1873.. $4,130,648 15 
The Penn is obe of the oldest Life Companies 
in the country. 


It has made dividends spomely, to its mem- 
bers since the year 1849, inclusive. 

It is managed economically, selects its risks 
«carefully, pays its losses promptly, and is 
liberal in its requirements generally. 

Its dividends may be applied to reduce the 
Premium the second year or to increase the 
Easurance. 

Its pelcies are non-forfeiting after the third 


annual ent. ; 
UEL C. HUEY, President. 

SAMUEL. t STOKES, 8. STEPHENS, 
Vice-President. Second Vice-President. 

JAS. WEIR aes HENRY AUSTIE, 
Secretary. 
JW. IREDELL, ta, "Bap’ t of Western Agencies, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Agents wanted in the Middle and Western 
—_ with whom liberal arrangements will be 


CONTINENTAL 


_ (FIRE) 
INSURANCE CO., 


100: and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Capital. - -. =. $1,000,000 00 
Surplus - - = = 1,284,251 97 
Assets, Jan. |st, ’73, $2,284,251 97 
Branch Offices: 
201 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN. 
1066 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 
DIRECTORS: 
CEO. T.. HOPE, President. 
H. 4. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 








BANy"g BAROOCK, JAMES FRASER 
ENJ. G,. ARNO HIRAM BARNEY. 
LAWRENCE TURNORE, 
ee 4 rmanan, SHEPPARD GANDY. 
WM, H.§ SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
HENRY 0. BOWEN CYRUS CURTISS. 
RORELIOS®. HULL, WM. D MORGAN, 
WILLIAM M.VA BS LOW. 
THEODORE TL. HUSTED, | WILLIAM BRYCE. 
GEO, 8. STEPH 7" CHARLES LAMSON, 
D, H. ARNOLD, WELLINGTON CLAPP, 
WM. M. RICHARDS, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, TORN PAINE, 
JAS. FREELAND, OB'T H. McCURDY, 
0, J. LOWREY, EORGE MOSLE, 
JOHN Dy, MAIRS, HN H. RARLE, 
RING ANDREWS, ENRY TRE ore, 
CARLOS OUBB, CHAKLFS H. 
WM. T, COLEMAN, WM. H. HURLBUT 
Sue: wan L BA ea Sol 
ARTHUR W. BENSON M, BUCKINGHAM, 
FC me 


HER, Raoretery Brooklyn Dept. 


RIDGEWOOD 


Insurance Company, 
OF BROOKLYN. 


CASH CAPITAL - - - $200,000. 


Insures against loss or damage by fire and. the risk of 
Ipiand Navigation and Transportation, 
OFFICES: 
No. 40 Court St., Ne. 184 Broadway, 
bROOKLYN, | NEW YORK. 


WM. K: LOTHROP, President. 
WM. A. SCOTT, Secretary. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 129 BROAD. 8T., N. Y. 
F. F. LOCKWOOD, Manager. 


HOME 
Life Insurance Co., 
254 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 


ACCIDENTS. 


_Jngare in the TRAVELERS of Hartford, Ct, - 
> UNIVERSAL LIFE INS. co., 
NFOINT: 
THE ORIGINAL IN “UiPE INSURANCE 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OFTHE 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
— 


Nick Reeds; Taemary by 1888 ois isk Tp EET ie ln cca c ccc cccccccdeséeccceccs ean ens sot tens 
RECEIVED nx 1872: Wor Bambee. cane: ates do inec cuccaceccecaces 187,715,067 83 
For Interest and Rents............ceeeesseecce 2,009,353 16 
—-——_ $9, 754, 420 99 
i _— $40,500,098 23 
DISBURSED IN 1872. 
To Poricy HoLDERs: 
For claims by death and matured endowments............$2,211,901 56 
Surplus returned to Policy-holders..........secseccevesees 2,006,213 00 
and Surrendered olicies.....++« neoneabebb: scs.seccs 
EXPENSES : ee ies, 707, 014 56 
awe merry —— ic, dai‘ VAIS aban $586,403 12 
es 0 cers, Cler! others em ‘upon 
ee TTT er (ens anv aaa sakes eth at apo 63,496 36 
Medical Examiners’ Foes.........-.---cccccescecsccsecs 15,142 09 
Printing, Stationery, Rent, Advertising, Postage, Exchange, 
UR na ch aiabacagt: Sokeek svnsay ones copindenrdee cocccccee 60,226 45 


——— 3 734,268 02 
TAXES AND PROFIT AND LOSB....ccccssccccceccseccsccsccessees 209,153 96 
————_ 6,820,486 54 


BALanor, NET ASSETS, DECEMBER 3187, 1872..........ccceccccccccccevecscceeeeees +$50,079,661 69 
SCHEDULE OF a 


Loans upon Real Estate, first lien, value......... Len aashin ces wre sedeunee pene $17,652,992 32 
Loans upon stocks and bonds, value.......... be ccccccccccccece piaebascuembueasleciy ++. _ 298,508 28 
Premium notes on policies in nin a gl RPS Hiss cdbesSveus sigisiuts. «ese. 8,800,037 92 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Company... areveccaceccoscccyemeccsecccocnss, 1,190,973. 47 
Cost of United States Registered Bonds..... ophibebe seas snes cs aspalnnoeenslitma went 1,630,836 80 
:Cost of State Bonds............ 2.006 cqtanccgs cheb ouscaewtit Gubosvents reese «ee-. — 818,900 00 
Cost Of City Bonds... 2.22... ccc ccc cect ecccctcccccee “stpases doage Sie > beaks soeseee 2,136,695 00 
Cost of Bank Stock..............% Sle-WWieewsas ey FE ees, A er TPH. 80,205 00 
Cont of Railroad Stock ...0ccccccrcctencessopeccecccsscscesscccce Raoteese saccade oe 26,000 00 
Cash in Bank, at interest............ Seaeodeseee seobhkniee Riseee en bbs aten ist 23 1,034,350 53 
Cash in Company’s office. . iaeeesesseccene Bis eidesnsteksesmanasnagh is cand uate mene 26,782 23 
Balances due from agents, EES IRE ME. ek herd tee cecqosecsieghes 89,386 14 
App: ; ‘ $33,679,661 69 
Interest accrued and du@ ......s..eeecepeveeee Weibisacdedecs <o ee eeee eee 0 89T5,080 29 
Market value of stocks and bonds over cost...... EF petigsiséwares wed 214,457 52 
Net premiums in course of collection.............cs0 seeeee eae geute 38,012 71 
Net deferred quarterly and semi-annual premiums... SoPeied Go Sonis wd esos 28,428 92 
——— 1,256,479 44 
per rant —— December Slet, 1873......2.... Se steiVte.s Ieicipidiaisiele «TOE o dat. He 334,936,141 13 
Amount poms to reinsure mone. povciey, net, assuming 
4 per cent. interest............ SoPeesebsVavecccshecstovess $29,050,000 00. 
f — , 797,053 00 
Surplus, December 31st, MEMeciesabhcsoe iiss seb dede sess ts veseleuece ese Metss eee» $5,189,088 13 
Increase of sesets DPE WIIB so Tle. 5 sls Fay o- onpn.cn oepses verse ecceyo ays sees $2,957,739 47 
Ratio ty expenses to receipts in i872. “455 per. cent. 
“ «Bie ia. ae “ 


“ “ i“ ee. SR Ae 45, ee 


1869 
Policies in force December 31st, 1872, 62,868, insuring $181,896,167 00 
JACOB L. GREENE, Secretary. JAMES GOODWIN, President. 


[March 27, 1979’ 
ANNUAL REPORT 


JANUARY Ist, 1878, 


GUARDIAN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 
ORGANIZED 1859, 


Office, 25 1 Broadway, 


ANDREW W. GILL uP President. 
EVERETT CLAPP...... Vice-President, 
LUCIUS McADAM.....Secretary and Actuary, 
HENRY C. CLENCH.... Assistant Secretary, 


ASSETS, January 1st, 1873. 


Bonds and Mort 
Premium Notes and I 


Cash in Bank and Trust Co. 











an Agents... 305,867 
Deferred Premiume's and Accrued Interest., 203,304 Fj 
Real Estate and Ny Property........ 49,482 49 
Premiums in hands of Agents in course of 

transmission ....., bderennnccdcdd esas ccsticee 129,081 09 

Total Assets...........4.:6..--.... 93,760,595 96 

LIABILITIES. 
Reserve Fund,,............-. $8,468,928 63 
Claims by Death unadjusted.. 78,600 60 
ane 3,547,498 63 
eee 

mL OWs so 255... iis din dso cii coos oes $213,167 13 
Net Assets and Non Ledger 

Accounts, January 1, 1872......... $2,411,410 99 

oir: IN 1872. 

Cash Premiums........... 203,968 87 
Note and Loan. Premiums 205,796 29 
Tanterest........-sssscccsee 19,518 99 

TOTAL INCOME........cc000eeeeee $2,529,284 15 


$4,940,694 95 
DISBURSEMENTSIN (872. 


Death Claims. . 
— aS 


ToTaL s, Parente tol 
icyholders x 


4 
Commissions and oe 


ical 
Printing, Advertigs- 

ing, and Office . 
Reinsurance and 


ToTaL DISBURSEMENTS. ... . 81 $1,150,099 19 
ASSETS, January Ist, eiefoae BoL.# 63,760,595 76 7% 





STATEMENT KNICKERBOGKER 


NaTIONAL Lire Ins. Go. | LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
2392 Broadway, N. Y. 


OF NEW YORK, 
212 BROADWAY, cor. Fulton St., 
CHARLES STANTON, Pres’t, 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEC. 3ist, 1872. 


weaken INO. A. NICHOLS, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
Receipts During 1872. 


GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL REPORT. 


JANUARY Ist, 1873. 





Disbursements During 1872. 


for Death Claims on Policies. ,.$109,481 00 
a Dividends, Retu rned Premi- 

















une, and Purchased Pol Net Assets, January Ist, 1878......0.024 ssseee- 06,728,047 79 
SONOS <ocsciss eee wee eeeeee 61,236 94 Income, 1872: 
ene From Premiums.................. $2,731,083 42 
Tonal ald for Comiglone Faxes, Ader — Interest and Rents......., 424028 84 3,157,111 76 
Einlners 124,147 66 #9,883,150 55 
Foes’ ete et ee ee eeeeeeteccecee. ce eee cee 5 en 4291,68 60 Disbursements: 
" Paid Death Claims,............ oe 0867,954 73 
ASSETS. “ Matured Endowments, Div- 
ew York State and County Bonds..:........ - ees tu idends, Surrendered and 
Brovkiya sod, ond to saaieeiaaeest 96.667 % Lapsed Policies.......... 1,568,650 87 
Tot “ie iri beasts sedth ono tf Total paid Policy-holders.... $2,436,695 60 
Quarterly and 4emi-apnual Preminms deferred wn ce | Dividend on stock............... 7,085 00 
and and preaiums sea latent eaten of trans- $31,104 8 Commissions, Taxes, Legal and 
Senine detavmogdggeeacsedatoan s Es heog hay ON Medical Fees., ..........---. 25%, 046 80 
Teg ae Hera lS semm,| Beat, Porae, Haaser 
Stationery, and Office Ex- 
Gross Assets, December 31st, 1872, ..+.s.e+++++---4900,574 85 eM. sucatatieauidead cs vase GTA584 83 
LIABILITIES, AAD. «56 sc secedge: cantesgns 50,750 45 2,819,021 88 
j t yet due........5...). $9,600 00 Net A J Ist, 1873...... PRED RES. é 
hegrued Rents, Dividends, and otter “nore ena en 
oe ee serene a — 18,896 31 | Real Fatate—cost........... seese $260,650 83 
Net Assets, January Ist, 1873......,.ecee-eeoeva:.4881,678 G4 | StOck# and Bonds—cost......,... 463974 65 
Number of Policies jesned in 1872...........-.. 1,460 mpranct ste yn so oar capenthe 
Insuring the sum Of.........0.+eseeroreee$2/295,191 Loans on Bonds and Mortgages. 2,465,418 38 
ariitention te called to a Company’ snew Plans of Insur. | Cash onhandand in Bank...... _ 88,164 18 
oe, full infor min regard to which can be procured | Premium Loans... ...,.......... 8,746,973 74 
by app! feation to to the Company or any of its Agents. Furniture and all other Assets 
EDWARD A, JONES, § JONATHAN 0, HAISEY, orheceearaeceuniiaes woe ase 138 0 
President. Vico- President. Add: $7,064,187 67 
JOHN A. MORTIMORE, CHARLES G. PEARSON, Accrued Interest and Réents..... $176,342 17 
Secretary. Asst. Secretary. | Unpaid and Deferred Pre- 
SOIR... 5 10nst3stpnne serseeee 607,085 14 
Cat, on Sexp For Cincorar, AGeNTs WanTED. Commuted Commissio: -- 188,161 12 
Due from Agente...... 18,580 40 





Profit on Investments........... 45,584 40 1,035,758 28 
Gross Assets, January 1, 1878..........-+.000++ $8,090,800 90 





United States Life Insurance Co., 





Nos, 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, | Lrapmries: 
Corner of Warren Street. Reserve on all outstanding Pol- 
INCORPORATED 1850, feies, Deo. 81, 1872, American 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000, ee ie nie: 
The yiailins features 0 Capital Stock........ eg 9 BE «+ 100,000 00 7,031,897 68 
LUE RRCUKITY, Econo et this me ASAGEMENT, 
RALITY TO THE HE INSURED. Sarplus $1,048,493 22 
eo Peer rererrseeerees eoeerrrte * ? 
All forms of Life and "Endowment Polivies Isauel. OF EXPENSE a fo 
; Sheet JOUN'E. DE W. = : eaenrenes — 
CHAS. MPBASE, Sedretary DE WITH President, pron Se 





TAM D. WHITING, Actuary. CHARLES M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January Mth, 1873, 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Oharter of the 
Company, submit the Jollowing Statement af ite 
affairs on the 31st December, 1872. 

Prowinns received on Marine Risks, from Ist 

uary, 1872, to 8lst Dec. 


omiane on Policies not marked off Ist Jan- 
WATY, 1872... .ccccrecesseerercecee $000 weces 2,070,609 45 


Total amount of Marine miums. *, 
No Policies have Ly A: Fe upon mn Life Risks, 
bor upon e Kisks disconnected with 


arine 
Premiums marked off from Ist Janu: 1872, 
to 81st gv igen ROE Rete 65,776,518 9 


Losses paid during the same period.... 1 A848 548 
Returns of Premiums and E cake 055 01 
The Com: any has the following sci 


United and State of New 
City, 7 Bane and other Sto 








preg Nes an oc ee path So apa 
Cash in sa teeu cescereeessereces 50008 


Total Amount of Assets..... nlite thin deen __..tineT eB 

Six per cent, interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Peb- 
Tuary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1969 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or thelr lexal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease, The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Fifty per Cent. is declared on the ne 
earned premiums of the Company for the year 
lst December, 1872, for which certificates will be \asaed 
onand after Tuesday, the First of April next, 


By order of the Board, : 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
ON D. JONES. JAMES LOW, 
CHARLES DENNIS, B, J. HOWLAND, 
W. H, H. MOORE, BENJ. BABCOCK. . 
HENRY COIT. ROBT, B. MINTURN. 
LEWIS CUR GORDON w. 8 RNHAM, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, FREDERTCK CHAUN ae 
LOWFLL HOLBROO GEORGE 8. STEPHEN 
R. WARREN WESTO 1AM H, WEBB. 
ROYAL PHELPS. SHEPPARD GANDY. 
CALEB BARSTOW. FRANCIS SKIDDY. 
PILLOT. CHAS. P. Lia 
WILLIAM E. DODGE. win La RON 
AMES BRYCE. AMES G. DE FO . 
War argh LLER. Bon RT L uy Tn, 
JOSuPHG GA ALLARD, mn, BARR OM OW 
©. A. HAND. * ‘OHAS. H MARSHALL, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 9d Vice-President 
J. D, HEWLETT, 84 Vice-President. 
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Twenty-eighth Annual Report 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY ist, 1873. 





Amount of NET CASH ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1872 - : : $18,689,747 86 


Premiums and ididiie « . . . . 308,900 62 
Interest received and accrued . . » - egret 43 





7,515,407 05 


$26,206,154 41 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses by Death - $1,408,519 87 
Dividends and Return Premiums on Canceled Policies - 2,268,392 07 
Life Annuities Matured, Endowments, and Reinsurance - 50,606 56 
Commissions, Brokerages, and Agency Expenses - 540,975 95 
Advertising and 4 png ee Fees 111,631 71 
es, Office and Law Bapestes, Salaries, Printing, Revenue, 
Siampe, ete. ° 255,185 49 
——-— 4,630,311 65 


KNICKERBOCKER LIFE oagr (0, 
No. 239 ml 


ASSETS for the Security of — over ° i: $8,000,000 


MIOBR Re iene! Ls, » Secretary. 


L Th 03 © te surrender val which may be with. 
drawn in CASH, at the end of any policy year; or it may remain with the company, draw sey annual interest of 
never less than 4 per cent, and.as re than 5 per cent. for a complete year as the average interest of the 
os an ar ments in ~ a suaion par $1,000 insured ini distinct 

ev suc! by it, into three 
parts, for year of its possible existence; Ist, the margin vided f for expenses, and Bo) meet possible death 
Cisinve fa excess of those ¢ xpected ; 24, the advance norma of the insurance to be done by the company in 
each year; Sd, the eelf-ineuran ce deposit, or Teserve which is to be secumulated at 4 th 


EXAMPLE. 
Age30, payable at 45 (15-year endowment). Amount of policy, $1,000, payable at 45, or previous death. 





AGE OF ENTRY 30. GROSS PREMIUM $56.75. NET PREMIUM 853.08. 























& INSURANCE. SELF-INSURANCE. S 
Normal i ¥ 
P Company’ s| Insurance | Surrender Surrender 
: Margin.) Cost of | Risks. | Values. | Charges, ||Deposits| Reserve. |" Vaiyes. 2 
80 | $8 67 $7 72 | $952 81 | $56 32 ated 8 OPN eee rae o 
81 | 367 745 | 903 47 50 98 | $4 08 45 63} $4719 | $43 11 t 
82 | 3 67 716 | 851 85 45 67 8 65 4592} 96 92 88 2: 
83 | 3 67 6 84 | 797 83 40 39 8 23 4624| 14815 | 144 92 3. 
34) 3 67 648 | 741 28 85 21 2 82 46 60 | 20217 | 199 35 4 
85 | 3 67 609 | 682 06 30 15 2 41 46 99 | 258 256 31 5 
86 | 8 67 565 | 620 01 25 24 2 02 4743 | 31794 | 31592 |, 6 
87 | 3 67 517 | 555 00 20 57 1 65 4791 | 387999 | 3878 34 t 
38 | 3 67 464 | 486 81 16 17 1 29 48 44 00 | 443 71 s 
39 | * 3 67 404 | 415 28 211 97 49 04} 51319 | 512 93 9. 
40 | 8 67 839 | 34021 8 48 68 49 69| 58472 | 58404 | 10 
41| 8 67 267 | 261 38 5 34 43 50 41 | 65979 | 65936 | 12 
42 8 67 187 | 178 58 2 81 22 5121] 73862 | 73840 | 12 
43 | 3867 99 91 55 99 08 5209} 82142 | 82134 | 13 
44} 367 00 00 00 00 538 08 | 90845 | 90845 | 14 
ee) Rarer’ Sad Bae ey al eee cake 1000 00 | 100000 | 15 























$21,574,842 76 


ASSETS. 


Cash in Trust Company, in Bank, andonhand -~— - 
Invested in United States, New York State, and other stocks 
(market value $4,227, 397 83), cost - e 
Invested in New York City Bask Btocks “(market ‘value 
$46,827 50), cost 3 -— - 
Real Estate - 
Bonds and Mortgages. (secured by real estate valued at $26, 000,- 
000 00, buildings thereon insured for over $11,000,000 00, and 
policies essigned to the Company as additional collateral 
eens) : 
mo: on exteting policies (the reserve held by the Company on 


- $2,242,746 64 
4,140,518 95 


41,549 00 
1,768,174 14 


11,390,534 28 


licies amounts to $4,069,991 986,244 08 
yend sent annual premiums, due subsequent to ‘Jan, 1, 
591,405 51 
Ress on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on inte policies $800, aes, a 
cluded in Liabilities) - - 272,484 75 
Amounts due from Agents - i re 29,033 08 
Interest accrued to January 1, a.) 2 oe 112,152 33 
———— 21,574,842 76 
ADD 
Excess of market value of securities over cost =- - + 92,157 38 


CASH ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1873, $21 ,667,000 14 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Amount of Adjusted Losses due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1878 - $281,542 00 

Amount of Reported Losses awaiting proof,etc. - - - 192,670 00 
Amount reserved for Reinsurance on — policies insuring 
$117, 621,753 21 portions insurance (at 4 per cent. Carlisle 





remium) $ $1, 2 65, non- participating es 5 per cent. 
patil net ealeas : - + 19,418,926 46 
Balance of Return Premios of 1872, payable during the year 
178 - = 181,436 76 
$20,024,575 22 


DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, $1,642,424 92 


From the undivided surplus of $1,642,424 92 the Board of Trustees has declared a Re- 
versionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium, to participating 
Policies, proportioned to their Contribution to Surplus. The cash value of such reversion 
may be used on settlement of premiums, if the policyholder so elect. 

During the year 8,910 Policies have been issued, insuring $27,096,273 61. 





TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President of the New York Life Insurance Company. 
DAVID DOWS (David Dows & Co., Flour Merchants), 20 South Street. 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, (Merchant), Union Buildings, corner William and Pine. 
DANIEL 8, MILLER (Late Dater, Miller & Co rocers). 

HENRY K. BOGERT (Bogert & Kneeland) 49 William Street. 

JOHN MAIRS aS ee 20 South Street. 

WM. H. APPLETON (Appleton & Co.,) Publishers, 549 and 551 Broadway. 
ROBERT B. COLLINS te llins & promar, heneonand, 370 Broadway. 
WILLIAM BARTON (Banker), 38 Wall Str 

WM. A. BOOTH (Booth & Edgar), 100 Wall 8 Street 

GEORGE A. OSGOOD (Banker), 35 Broad Street. 

HENRY BOWERS (Banker), Broad Street. 

CHAS L. ANTHON (Anthony & Hall, Dry Goods), 61 Leonard Street. 
SANFORD COBB, President Eagle Fire Insurance Com a ay, vt Wall Street. 
EDWARD MARTIN (E. Martin & Son, Pork Packers, etc.), nt Street, 
EDWIN HOYT rr ee uate Spragues & Co.,; Dry Goods), 100 ranklin Street. 

H. B. CLAFLIN laflin & Co., Dry Goods), cor. Church and Worth Streets. 
J.F. SEYMOUR . J. F. Seymour & Co.), 78 Warren Street. 

CORNELIUS. R. BOGERT, M. D., 8 t.. Mark’s Place. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President of the New York Life Insurance Co, 


_ MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, . 
Vice-Pres't & Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


z D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
be CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D., oe Medical 
, GEORGE WILKES , MD.," Examiners. 


CHARLES, WRIGHT, M.D., Assis’t Medical Examiner. 














fie pm and plas refers to “ Savings Bank Policies” on 
ount in ooh umn “surrender ee is what will b w paid for policy at end of any year, under column “ age 
° fpoliey, should | it be surrendered. 
The obvious of the “* d "without i ever nad or could fave, the policy a tangible value, recog- 
aleghte = the money market, Do og no mo name wine without it ever had or could 
her ise of premium and te is ts “> jes have been none hag by the Consulting Actuary of the 
Com; zi . Bootes rmer! eee missioner of Massac 
for Bate Books and other information apply at the Company" 's Office or any of its , ae To successful men. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, ig renneweys 




















CASH CAPITAL, - ° - od 9.324? End $2,500,060 00 
ASSETS, dan. |! st, 1873, S$ be bs, ° ? = + > if $4,446,358 73 
LIABILITIES, - eS iy ae SE - $590,914 19 
ABSTRACT OF THE 
Thirty-ninth Semi-Annual Statement, showing the Assets of the Company on the Ist day of January, 1873: 
A 
Wy tel AMR i cision iiss ivede dads, “Teich Vedeseceiededibecacts:: Geno dav. Cevceses ocdédsisinc taattdecthiddteds $204, $3 
Bonds and Mo first len on real estate worth $4,963,600..........cscccsscecesceeceseeencees 1,920,7 3 
Loans on im Stocks, oS on demand (market value of se ¢° F 
Bate Stocks (market value)......-.-.sssseccccccecceceeeees 1,695,7 
tebonde | Gnas Pec ascocuccascosecccegcootepgustboccactcanen « 0," 0 
in Ist. snanes 1873. «eo res 5 
po ot fu heeds « agents......... - 274,364 
Bi recehrae  iarces PSH 
0! ‘uaa 51,4 
Prem: ims due and ‘uncollected on Policies i issued at this office ....... bcdecicsda cabddcobectssiSedaned 163: 2 3 
Wg tisiacactdnsinnie: nthe: ctetdnadsandiqnes ae sduscx-ctbedunessanindbccatdatatbabeonsswhtaa ta $4,446,358 78 
spe TA BILIPIES. 
aims fe tstandi: Meh Fe IT aids «<0 5senannagdl conngnscctgteoastdiceceanshtttesated 58 19 
Pm heeezey a TE “ment ete tt eee 
WOO Ait regcdahe Ridthcc.<icdacccccevaquaidnsaeschaedababentaentacacahaiammeccaeseetdecemind $590,914 19 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN. Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


OF NEW YORK, 


Non. 22, 24 & 2G NASSAU St, 





CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 


Policies issued, - - 55,000. 
Assets - - = = - - $6,000,000. 


President, L. W. FROST. 
Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP. 

Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 
Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jz. 


MUTUAL METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, No. 108 Broadway, N. Y. 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 
Capital, $300,000. 








New York. 
F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER FIFTY-SIX MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
3. i eruan’, .  Mice-President.. 
W. H.C, BARTLETT, ‘Actuary. 


Insures Fire Risks.. 


R..M. C, GRAHAM, President, - 
-SAMUBL J. YOUNG Secretary. 
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Farm eity Eat dew 


THE CLIMATE 01 TE OF OOLORADG. 
BY W. H. BUCHTRL, M.D. 


Tus climate is proverbial for its imildness. . 
The average temperature of the region about 
Denver is from fifty to fifty-five degrees.. The 
mercury rarely indicates zero even in the cold- 
est weather, and seldom exceeds eighty degrees 
in the warmest. Damp, chilly days or hot, 
sultry nights are unknown. Snowseldom re- 
mains on the ground longer than twenty-four 
hours, the winters being usually very mild. 
There is no “rainy season”? in any portion of 
Colorado. Theabsence of clouds the year round 
is remarkable, The clear sky and warm, genial 
sunshine are seldom hidden. The purity and 
dryness of the atmosphere are unsurpassed, 
possessing a large degree of electricity, conse- 
quent upon altitude; entirely free from humid- 
ity, wonderfully clear and exhilarating. Ma- 
larious or poisonous exhalations never burden 
this pure air. Decomposition of animal matter 
takes place so slowly that the noxious gases 
engendered pass away imperceptibly. We have 
warm days and cool nights, there not being 
half a dozen nights ina season when a pair of 
blankets are in any degree uncomfortable. 
There is no. such thing known as ‘‘ damp night 
air.” Although the air is cool, i€ is perfectly dry, 
and one may sleep with doors and windows 
wide open, summer and winter, without once 
“*taking cold.”’ 

There are not a score of days in any year in 
which invalids may not sit out of doors, ride or 
walk, forenoon or afternoon, with comfort and 
pleasure. Add to this the fact, already cited, 
that the nights are always cool, insuring plenty 
of restful and refreshing sleep, and two of the 
most essential conditions for the restoration of 
shattered neryous systems and broken consti- 
tutions have been secured. _ 

For most forms of disease the increased activ- 
ity imposed on the respiratory organs by resi- 
dence in high altitudes is a direct and constant 
benefit. Nothing is better for a. dyspeptic or 
a sufferer from hepatic disorder or general 
torpor than to make him breathe. Increase: 
his respirations from sixteen to twenty-four per 
minute, and you give him a new expefience. 
His blood circulates with increased rapidity and 
is much more perfectly aerated; his appetite is 
increased, digestion and assimilation promptly 
responding to the increased demand and in- 
creased action. The bed of the Platte River at 
Denver is a lineal mile higher above the sea- 
level than New York or Philadelphia. Here 
one must breathe both more fully and more 
rapidly. The result is a permanent increase of 
the breathing capacity ; the formation of tuber- 
cle never taking place in lungs expanded with 
this rarefied air. 

The results of these climatological conditions 
are extremely healthful and enjoyable; as a 
whole, the most equable and desirable .of any 
portion of the Western Hemisphere. Probably 
one-half of the present population of Colorado 
are reconstructed invalids. Some came with 
intractable dyspepsia, some with asthma or 
bronchitis, others had commenced “‘ bleeding at 
the lungs’’ or were confirmed victims of ‘‘ con- 
sumption.” 

Many came-too late to be benefited. On the 
other hand, thousands whose cases “were con- 
sidered hopeless have here found permanent 
relief. This is especially true of asthmatics, 
For this class of patients the atmosphere of 
Colorado is almost a certain panacea. Con- 
sumptives ‘in the first stage may come to Colo- 
rado with the assurance that whatever climate, 











natural hygienic: surroundings, pure air and ; 


water, good food, grand scenery, and perpetual 
sunshine can do for an invalid here awaits 
them. Whatever will aid the consumptive will 
aid the dyspeptic; ‘for the consamptive’ is first 
a dyspeptic, and in fatal cases always starves to 
death. In patients afflicted with bronchitis 
+ thee results are‘very flattering; scarcely a‘case 
but is rapidly relieved. For all of scrofulous 
habit there is no better climate than ‘that of 
Colorado. Chronic invalids are. almost al- 
ways benefited by amere change of regimen. 
Ifthe change be made from.the humdrum: of 
the Eastern home to the fresh and novel life of 
&@ mountain country, with its more substantial 


bread, more virile, blood-invigorating beef, its - 


teuipting monntain trout, and juicy wildmeat, 
the betiefits Will be multiplied. 

Patients.in the second and. third stages of 
consumption and’ those suffering from certain 
forms of heart-disease are more injured than 
‘benefited by a removal to.localifiés much more 
elevated than the one to which they have been 
accustomed. That eminent English physician} 
ote sgives'this very. oesitle. rile re- 

ithg the Cholet of climate? “Tr chodting a 
home for your consumptive, do not mind the) 
average hicht of the thermometer or its yariat 
Stieus ; donot tretitiley ourself about thé} mean 
rain-fall; do not be scientific at all; but find 
out from somebody’s journal how many days 
‘were fine enough to go dut forenoon and after-’ 


| yousmsay be, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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* guided.” Judged by 
this standard, Colotado is one of the most 
} favored spots On the face of the Civilized globe 
for @ consumptive’ refuge. 
“Prospeor Vita, Denver. a5 
a 
AGRICULTURAL. NOTES. 


INCREASING IMMIGRATION OF SWEDES. 


A correspondent of the Financier says that 
one of the first objects of interest to the com-, 
mercial visitor in Sweden is the outflow of im- 
migration toward the United States. This 
writer says he saw at Gothenburg some five 
hundred persons of both sexes embark for En- 
gland, en routefor America by the Inman and 
National lines. “The immigration from Sweden 
and Norway is large, and constantly increasing; 
but, by reason of its route through England, 
some of it is unduly credited in our statistical 
returns to the latter country. As for the char- 
acter of the immigrants, it is all that can be 
desired. They are of the best class of peasants 
—pious, clean, and hardy. There are few or no 
bad characters among them. They emigrate 
simply because their own country is cold and 
comparatively sterile—so rocky that large farms 
are imposs‘ble, and so undiversified in its in- 
dustrial character that agriculture is substan- 
tially the only resource of the poor, and agri- 
culture, too, at great padre of climate, 
tools, and markets. 

The following suggestion is added : The cost 
of the passage to America is but thirty odd 
American dollars; but such a sum is a small 
fortune toa peasant and hard toraise. Some 
one of our Southwestern States could quadruple 
the price of their lands and fill their waste acres 
with some of the finest emigrants in the world 
by sending a ship to Gothenburg, with the offer 
of a free passage to the land of liberty and life. 
Let our great landholders, somé of whom reside 
In New York, but try the experiment, and my 
word for it it will pay handsomely. 





CASHMERE GOATS IN OALIFORNIA. 

The Pacific Rural Press says: ‘‘ At the wool 
depot at San Francisco, recently, we had the 
pleasure of meeting with Mr. Thos. Butterfield, 
the largest Cashmere’ goat importer and grower 
in the state, and also of Cotswold; Lintoln, 
Leicester, Texel, and ‘South “Down sheep. 
From him we learn of the continued and com- 
plete success of the Angora goats, the pure 
bloods as well as the grades with the common 
goats. Of-the latter he estimates there are 
now in the state about 40,000, ranging from 
three-fourths to nearly full, or 6,364 of pure 
blood. Of full-bloods he estimates the number 
‘in the state last fall atabout 250, increased kids 
of last winter 70, making about 350 in all. 
The demand for full-bloods is constantly on the 
increase, and parties from all parts of the 
Pacific Coast are making inquiries concerning 
them. The yield is from 4 to 7 pounds, worth 
from 40 to 80 cents a pound for the lower 
grades and from 80 cents to $1.25a pound for 
full-blood wool’’ 


HOEING POTATOES. 

The Ohio Farmer says; ‘‘One of the secrets 
of success in potato growing is in giving them 
a hoeing at the proper stage of growth. One 
hilling is sufficient, and. this.should be given 
when the vines are about six inches high. Pre- 
vious to this use the culfiyator freely, Keep the 
earth loose on the surface and free from weeds. 
When at the stage of growth mentioned give a 
good hilling, making the mound_broad and flat 
on top andalittle cupping. After this do no 
more than to cut out weeds. -The hoeing is 
best done soon aftera rain. Some advocate flat 
culture and others two hillings; but we have 
never succeeded with either of those plans, nor 
do the most successful potato-growers advocate 
them. Two hillings will make two settings, 
and résult in large number of small potatoes 
at harvest time. Flat culture may do ona deep 
loamy soil, where the roots can ramify and form 
tubers readily; but a clay soil hilling in the 
old-fashioned way is the one most certain to 
make good returns.”’ 

GARDENING IN THE EVENING OF LIFE 

A writerin the Cornhill Magazinerecommends 
to one in the autumn of his life to take to gard- 
ening, if he has not already experienéed its pleas- 
ures. Of all occupations in the world it is the 
one which best-combines repose and activity. 
It is not idleness, it is not stagnation, and yet 
it is perfeetquietude. Like all things mortal, it 
has its failures and disappointments and there 
‘are ome things: ‘very hard to understand, | But 
it is never without its rewards; and perhaps if 
there were nothing’ ‘but * eudcessful cultivation 


7 RG RO DSi Grieot would b@Jéss. f It is 


teF for the occasional shadows that come 
over the scené. ‘The discipline, too, is almost 
salttary. It tries-our patience andit tries our 
7 faith. Buteven in the worst of seasons there is 
far-more to‘réward and ‘encourage than'to dis- 
es aud Aigap ny teal ote is no day of the 
Sar ihgal fog , Afford tranquil 
eofvath fe lowers, something 

ebtnaatt ‘the mind may rest with profit-and de- 





noon. Thatis.thedist.you require, and by.that 


light. " 


“J 1970 T-waslaid | 
up with an AS ed ae Congh, together with 
Spitting of Blood, accompanied with some 
fever, from the joint effects of which I was 


greatly weakened, andexbecame rapidly re- 
duced. Following the»best adyice I’could 
get, I tried variotis® es?"but ‘nohe ap- 
parently done much good, leaving me low- 
spirited enough. Imadeup my mind at last 
to try Dz: Jaynes Expectorant, and pro- 
cured some. I used it carefully as directed, 
and gradually got rid of my complaint.”— 

Wa. A.C. Pyte, Tamaron, Perry Co, Wis. 


HENCK’S. PULMONIC SYRUP, 


SEAWEED TONIC, AND MANDRAKE PILLS. 
These are the only medicines. that, will cure 
nary Consumption. rr. 
has been in constant prattice 
naly examining june. and knows his medicines, if 
properly taken, will cure consum| 
drake Pills - Ahoy the liver and 3 Sea- 
Weed Tonic dissolves saved food, stimulates the coating 
of the stomach, and makes it d 
Syrup ripens the matter, and Nature throws it off 


Mout any REPARED AND FOR SALE BY 
J. H. SCHENCK & SON, 
N. E. Corner Sixth and Arch Sts., 
HILADELPHIA, 
and by Drugsgists ait Dealers generally, 


R AT 22s TREATMENT 
of all Kidney, Urinary, and Liver 


diseases is effected by 
Hamilton’s Buchu & Dandelion. 
It acts directly on these organs, enabling them 
to remove those wastes in the blood which 
cause Gravel, Diabetes, Bright’s Disease, Jaun- 
dice, Rheumatism, Scrofula, etc. 


W.C. HAMILTON & CO., Cin’ti, O. 

















AGRICULTURAL. 
ROCHESTER 1830. 
COMMERCIAL 
1873. NURSERIES. 

|The New Circular of Prices per Doz., 
SPRING! os % 2 renee enumerating many 
UTIFUL TREES and PLanrTs. 
Read for’ t sare “ail commissions, 
Address, W.S. LITTLE, Rocuester, N. Y. 




















[za ee pre A VEGETABLE PREPARATION, coms 
7 of wellknown ROOTS HERBS 

and PERUMT §, combined with other 
us 
ious. The 


which in theit ‘nature ate Cathartic, 
tritious, Diuretic, Alterative and Anti- 

whole is oe in a sufficient quantity. of f ouisah 
from Lag 3 etaponn R pon theo cpam to keep them in aay 


one of the most desirable Tonics and Cathar- 
ties in the world. They are intended stzictly as a° 


Ss Bites |e 


only to be used as a medicine, and always according 
ping Fev hay ‘ ~ 


They are the sheet-anchor of the feeble and debili-~ 


tated. They act w 
to suth a degree thet ob 
brought about. As @ fem 


Sze cpppcigiif. sa 
stimulant. 


1) 
: Pe — rex ey are & mild and gentlo 
0 equa as Tonic. They Purify the Blood. 
Thee a asplendid gen They make the weak 
strong. They purify and in 








Dyspepsia, Constipa' n abd tet ‘They act as 
aspeciiic in disorders which un 
the bodily st: and animal spirits. 








down 
“Depot, 63 Park Place, “New York. 





ROSES. VERBLOOMING 
Pot Plants suitable for immediate flow: wering, 
Sent Safely by Mail, Postpaid, 
Your oe ofthe following splendid y; Varieties, 
rae | $1; 12 for $2, 
gee . \Devoniensis, 
aly 5 evison Gower, 


Safr: 

erebiiiie Chaxies. Becta fleur Pay, 
Isabella Pierre St. Cyr, 
reply. : M TAVE, T 4 
White Clas Tr oul Pia, ' 

P o a 
Madile @ Nilsson. Armie*Vibepty: date 
La Pactole, 


fourbon Queen, 


an 0 dditional ped ms 

‘er 10 cents additional we send m 

m Rose, Count La Ba e. £ aJicent Prem. 

Catalogues 30 cts; or presented free to every 

Address THE DINGEE 2 Or NAR fed 
WEST ..GROVE, CHESTER CO., Pa, 


Fertilizers and Farm 
Implements, 








NO. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO, 
PURE GROUND BONE, 
DOUBLE REFINED POUDR 
COE’S SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
SOLD BY 


H. B. GRIFFING, 


58 & 60 COURTLANDT ST., N.Y, N. Y, 


WM. R. THURBER & C0, 


Seedsmen and Florists, 
BROOKLYN, CONN., 


Sucessors to E. Newbury 
SPLENDID PLANTS. 
RELIABLE SEEDs., 
LARCE PACKACES; 
LOW.PRICES., 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free to applicants, ‘Bend 
ne. j 


LISTER BROTHERS’ 
STANDARD BONE FERTILIZERS. 


GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR, 
FRESH BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
OF LIME, 
FOR GRASS, GRAIN, TOBACCO, AND ALL Opors 


Factory, NEWARK, N. J. 
Send for circular. 


Plants » ™ Million. 


To Florists, Olubs, or others buying in quantity my 
Monthly Wholesale Circular of ROSES, BULBS, 
Miscellaneoos GREENHOUSE and BEDDING 
PLANTS will be sent free on application, 


Peter Henderson, | 
35 Courtlandt St., New York. 














Agricultural Chemicals 
are offered by 
GEO. E WHITE. 160 Front Street,’ 


GERMAN POTASH sors “at “935 er ton, or $2 per 
hundred pounds, when a single bag is taken; weight of 
—_ 230 > 240 p eh ts ite 

so at market prices Sulphate of Am 
4 of Potash, Sulphate of Soda, Sul of amet Sige 











Acid, Nitrate of Soda, Nitrate of Potas! 
Bones, etc. 
Sweet Chestnut Trees & Seed, ete. 
po Rpt ge che an 
pt 
pall bland gtomis, i HARRISON & i, 
It promotes the GROWTH, PRESERVES 
the COLOR, and increases the Vigor 


Lime (Acid Phosphate), Muriate of e Potashe Dissolved 
FINE Yearli postpaid by mail, 13 font as 
new, rare, ane bee fw 
Painesville, Lake County, Ohio.__ 
Only 50 Cents. per Bottle. 
and BEAUTY of the HAIR. 


g to c ify, vr ejuvenate, 


is unprecedented and incredi pos rami Fa 
Growrs and Beauty of the Har. It isa deli 


Bn fueling, espe the 8 uae 


ANTITY and QUALITY as it was over & 5 Qua 
ee vy & CENTURY AGo, and issold by all D 
Countey Stores atonly Fifty Cents per Bottle 


@ Woihan’s Glory is Her Hat 
' LYON’S 


favor FA has leaner the po 
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FOR THE HOUSE. 








sy 
SSCs salted 


“Parch 27. 1873.] Sd EPENDENT. 








A SUBSTITUTE FOR SOAP, 


For all Household Purposes Except 
Washing Clothes. 


—_—_— 


ANING ‘Windows, Painted 
eit, Floors, Oil-cloths, Tables, 
Pantry Shelves, for WASHING 
DISHES, and Cleansing Bath Tubs, 
itis invaluable. 

For POLISHING all Metals and Smooth 
Metallic Surfaces, such as Tin-ware, 
Iron, Steel, Brass, and Copper Vessels ; 
KNIVES, Britannia Ware, and all Sur 
gical and other Instruments; and 


For REMOVING Rust, Dirt, and Tarnish 
from Machinery and Stains from 
Marble Mantels, Tables, Floors, and 
Statuary; while for HOUSE CLEAN- 


BRANCHES: 





get it for you. 


117 Olive 8t., ST. LOUIS 
118 Front St., SAN FRANCISCO; 


ESTAB’D 


WOH WOREAY's Song: a 


APOLIO. 


~*415 


FOR THE: HANDS. 











a ts asta 


— 


THAN SOAP. 


It: removes Paint, Oil, Tar, Axle-crease, 
Pitch, Acid, and Ink Stains of all kinds; 
also Dirt and Grime of the Machine 


Shops, Mills, Mines, and Founderies, 





Buy it of your MERCHANT, if he has it or will 
If not, then send ONE DOLLAR, 
and we will send you ONE DOZEN of either, or 
Half-Dozen of each, by Express. 


oe DEPOT---20 PARK PLAGE, NEW YORK, 


86 and 88 So. Water 8t., CHICAGO; | 


231 Liberty St., PITTSBURGH; 
78 Gravier St., ‘NEW ORLEAN} 8; 
13 West Baltimore 8t., BALTIMORE: 


etc., from the hands; preserves them 
from Chapping, removes all roughness, 
leaving the Skin Clean, Smooth, and 
White. It is Harmless, Economical, 
and Effective, and just what everybody 
wants for the Toilet and Bath. 


105 Water St, CLEVELAN 


18 and 15 Commerce 8t., <> erannetci 
8 South Front 8t., PHIPADELPHIA. 





PURE, GENUINE, and RELIABLE 
VECETABLE 


FLOWER SEEDS, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, to any part of the country. 


Foz. aD. 
Asparagus, Conover’s Colossal... .. teeeesereee@ 30 03.00 
Beet, Blood Turnip and Long Smooth...,..5... 15 100 
Cabbage, Jersey Wakefield,..........csecconses . 15 10 00 
bg Flat Dutch and Late Bergen......... 80 300 
Carrot, Long Orange and Early Horn.......... 15 150 
Cauliflower, Extra Early Erfurt, per pkt.20c .. 2 00 
Celery, White Solid and Dwarf White.......... 4 400 


Gucumber, White Spine and Early Cluster.... 15 150 
fes-plaut, N. Y. Imp'd and Black Pekin....... 75 800 
Lettuce, Curled Simpson and Tennis Ball..... 40 400 
Muskmelon, Nutmeg and Skillman’s........... 1 150 
Watermelon, Mt. Sprout and Ice Cream..... - B 180 
Onion, Large Red and Yellow Dutch... re 

Parsnip, Long Smooth and Guernsey... 
Radish, Scarlet Turnip and Long Scariet.. ... 10 vi} 





Spinach, Round td = Prickly..........+2+ 10 60 
a dicted b dheduseueb nes 1h 150 
Hmato, The T nt Troohr, ver pkt. ae. sbbdhsee . 
Red and White Top. Stray Leaf, and ™ 
Wai ned ind White ‘Top, Strep Leatand 5: 
COLLECTIONS OF FLOWER SEEDS. 
Nev1 contains 12 choice var. Hardy Annuals tyre « 80 
No2 “ 2% 3 


No, 8 LJ 50 “oe “a “ co 
a... -—_ S| Blennials and Perennials. 1,00 
< ee . 2.50 

y new Seed Catalogue for 1872, containing a complete 
race all Jetetics pa eee tee piving F ime and 


Sowing, a! 3 Beautifu' a ss: ane 
ater neravinam, ated Address mort erat to 
JAMES FLEMING, 


67 Nassau St., New York. 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE, 


Flegant Books on Window Gardening, etc. 
GIVEN AWAT 


iiicetretod.th ned Catalogue fa ipnnn ready 
illustrated, n or now rea 
Free to all, & HALL, Geneva, N 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A fplendidiy tlustrated Monthly, devoted entirely to 
Address POULTRY WORLD. Hationd, Ore ee 


BELLS. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
public. since 18265 which have acquired a reputa- 
tion unequaled by any and a sale exceeding that of all 
others, including more than seventy chimes ’ and 


One thousagd testimonies received during th 
Bia earn nivihy valmade ot Wheat covet and 




















GR. fENERLY. 











BELLS BUCKEYE B BELL FOUNDERY. 
Buperior Bells tor Churches, Sehools, 


‘ ‘Be Bare eee 


ge, the best in 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, ' 
102 and 104 E. Second St., Cincinnati. 


ROSNER TERA SREY a 
TRON AS0N WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 
CUMULATIVE EXERCISE. 





i areca 


THE RAL Teiaind! ceed, 
rs Reh 178 Broadway, New York. 





New York Safety Steam Power Co., 


30 Courtiandt St., New York. 
SUPERIOR 
STEAM 
ENCINES 


AND 
BOILERS, 










special _ma- 
nery and du- 


trated circular, 


PASCAL 





IRON WORKS. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1821. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
LAP-WELDED CHARCOAL-IRON BOILER TUBES 
WROUGHT-IRON PIPE FOR STEAM, 
GAS, AND WATER, 
with Iron and Brass Fittings of every description for 
same. 
ARTESIAN AND OIL-WELL PIPES AND TOOLS, 
STEAM AND GAS-FITTERS’ TOOLS, 


een MACHINERY, 
NG APPARATU 


PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 
No. {5 Cold street Néw York. 


plication of 


Fasten your 








rt. 

No a Se no muti- 
lation ofsash, cheap, 
durable, easily ap- 
plied. Holds sash at 
any place desired, 
and a self-fastener 
when sash is down, 
Send for’ circular, 





arts, They are 





MORRIS, TASKER & CO, 


HEAT- 





GORHAW’S 
Silver Linen’ Marke 
with 


m arranted 
a Pa iemtt. 














LOVEJOY’S: METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 






and are pretty 


indicate the changes in the veather 


apand six cop- 
per-bronzei Locks 
a8 samples sent to 
any address in the 
United States, post- 
aid, on receipt of 
fty cents. Liberal 
nducements to the 
rade. Agents want- 
d everywliere. 
; H. C. DEMMING. 
ui 4 treasurer. Box 373, 
g Harrisburg, Pa. 

















LOVEJOY’S GLASS-CUTTER, 
WITH PUTTY-KNIFE COMBINED. 


ppt 








“Write for Large Llustrated an® Descriptive Price-list to 


tiess better than a diamon useful: in every 
Howe ca lasts a TPrettin e, and = pay for 
i elf the Grat time used. Sent tating 'y address, 
» upon 


of 50 its ma let teen ta: 
RUVAN L LovesOY. 
229 Washington St., Boston. 


ROPER HOT AIR 


ENGINE COMPANY, 124 Chawhers&t., N. Y. 





= 

PITTSBURGH PA. Bs 
Single, Muzzle, eh Breach- Leotina | Rifles, Shot- 
Guns, Vovetvuns. Pane Fiole, cto. wis every kind, fur men or 
boys, at very low prices. Guns, $3 Pistols, $1 to $25. 











Will Cleanse your Clothes without Rubbing. Every one Sold is Fully War- 
ranted. it will do the Washing of the Family while you are 
Sating Breakfast and doing up Dishes. 


—— 
READ THIS CIRCULAR. 
Maton rare kalba terse 


sideration . 5 is ponds Me whlch concerns every family cad every individual. Tht is but ‘ble since Hand 
Washin was in common use, Latterly, however, the arene genius of the country _ been ontes to the in- 
vention of various —- by which much of the labor, dru 
Ponderous as well as intricate W. 





It.is new, and every family 
¢ and, in order to secure as many as 
peri "1,000 inhabitants ; but, if you will buy 

cent. as yonr commission. Conse- 


The sale of the Wasner is comenaiteiet, and a beso. There is nothing 1 tikes i % in use. 
needs it and will buy it.- I wish to secure a few good men to sell rights for 
I need immediately, I offer extra inducements. My price for territory is 
a single county and agree to sell rights for me, I will allow you to dedu 
quently, your county would cost you but $75, instead of »8 a oo contain Dut. 33, = some 3 ooh more or less in 
tl e And to:those Nae dena I will sell W those not buying righted will 
rnish WASHERS at heed ind lozen; and bear in mind I Iwill ay one one excent * shigle dogen until he first b he 
r can make the WaSHER as eh ey are made here and save the Cost of transporta- 
: purchasing the right of adage. county you shall have the peivlenp of selling any county or 
state for me: poe upon’ spr cation I will forward the deed to bs by express for any terri which you have sold 
for me, pro ig that said territory is not alread: 7 disposed of when I receive your Ae ag make all the deeds, so 
there can be no ;mistakes. The amount you wil oe to pay me is simply $3 per 1,000 inhabitants, in an 
county or state. I ghall make these very Lipgrat offers to a mited number, and for a short time only; after whic! 








Ishall sell at my rice—89 per 1,000. 

Many of ray Siitiiens hay; vet e to su: the best method of selling the Steam Washer, in order to 
make the poet 1 oney in the shortest In reply, I aad say there are many methods which might be suggested, 
all of which seem to 46 work well: but th f which I will suggest: In the first place, send for a sample 

iy test it. RC ou will learn. y. 4 single. trial bow to w: it successfully... All 5 ay ave to do Bee | mt te 


ly 
» exhibit it to others. Iwi DB: 
. Mi to have ag many p. FE ill be aston 
* the water and steam have thro’ é tubes and foamed over the dethine, — back through the igo ser 
‘ to the lower bottom, to be sutton D in the same manner—say for thirty minutes— se h. 
ing, rinse and wring out, and: the elothing 4 ectly clean. You will find all perfectly delighted with it. 


present, t, to be filled shewerd, 





£ oepehch. Asingle ont in this manner 
ordering a deed for 
continue to 


sold. 
I Poly —— some agents to sell as 
ess In unty, sou can take another 
county; and rest assured that whenever Jee ot get a single wheres tent raa Se will sell many more. Con- 
uentily, you can sell th 















Fe lady appears are falrand. fe man 


Sent, prepaid, to any can sell rig) no 
e safe business, no lees, and pleasant, because it renders perfect 


ALVAN L. Zovadoy, themselves and lose more money. 
Proprietor and Manufacturetsi) >. 
229 Washington Street, Boston. ~ = 
sto dealers, oe 












bie you to 


Ds will b be 4 buying a Single county 3 but this is not a tenth part 
in YOu will meet with manv men who ‘want to: make money. 
ou can-engage in which ae Sea | soln infncoepemins besides, it isa 


c ness, . A the Wash time - 
' ill refund your money. The Washers retail at rex ites fer F om 
me for you cooe we whether you lew to Med ok prod, orinet r- 


can propose 


ow my patrons to make their own 22.595 scarcely” believe t they y could « make better terms fer: 


gh you acomplete Washer, a8 sample, Wopetbier you ey 


upon the receipt of 








ASPER E. CORNING, © 


cA oh ia caren ; 
CRIMPED wine wort : o 
“Window ¢ Guards; Bank Coun- 


ADDRESS: 





J. c. TILTON, ~~ 


sycur : 


: 


PITTSBURGH, PAs. 





R. R.R. 
RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 


CURES THE WORST PAINS 


in from One to Twe Minutes. 
NOT.ONE HOUR ; 
after reading tis! pavereement need any one 


H PAIN, 
RADWAY'S READY ae * A CURE FOR 
EVERY Pal 


It was the first and dis 
The Only Pain scaensgaeel 


that instantly stops the most exeruciatin gh gH 
inflammations and cures Congestions, ie 
ungs, ponaen, Bowels, or other cisnds or organs, by 
one appli cation, 
on FROM ONE TO TWENTY MINUTES. 
how violent or excruciating ¢ me pain the 
Ruguanie. Bed-ridde ‘ofirm, pled, Nervous, 
Neuralgic, or prostrated ted with disease disease may suffer. 


RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 


INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS. 
INFLAMMATION OF THE BOWELS. ee ceacarenettg 

ESTION OF THE LUNGS. 
SORE THROAT, DIFFICULT BREATHING. » HEART. 
HYSTERICS, croup, SIFHTH ERIA. 


, INFLUENZA, 
SEapacue, roornacne, “74288 


RALG A, RHEUMATISM. 

COLD CHILLS, AG ae : 

The spolication ot Ault Relief to the | 
r parts wher the pain or di culty exists will 
cage and comfort half a tunibler of water will in a 

enty drops. in half a tun er of 
few moments’ cure SOUR STOM- 
ACH HEARTBURN siCK ME ADACHE, DI- 
ARRHFA A, DYSENTERY, OoLlO, WIND IN THE 
BOWELS, and all a ged PAL 
velers should 


8 carry & atthe «> Red 


from chose of 
water. It ig or Bitters af 
a stimulant. 

FEVER AND AGUE. 

FEVER AND AGUE cured for fifty cents. There is 
not a remedial agent in this world that will cure Fever 
and Ague d ‘all other Malarious, Riess Scariet, 
Typhoid. Yellow, and other Fevers (aided by RAD- 
WAY'S PILLS) so quick as Rapwat's EADY Ri- 
LIEF. Fifty cents  eciamapeme al 


HEALTH! BEAUTY!! 


STRONG AND PURE RICH BLOOD—INOREASE OF 
FLESH AND tebe eae: SKIN AND BEAU 
TIFUL COMPLEXION SECURED TO ALL, 


DR. RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARIIAN RESOLVENT 


HAS MADE THE MOST ‘ASTONISHING CURES. 80 
QUICK, £0 RAPID ARE THE CHANG THE 
BODY UNDERGOES UNDER THE INFLUENCE 
OF THIS TRUL* “ONDERFUL MEDICINE, THAT 


Every Day an Increase in Flesh 
and Weight is Seen and Felt. . 


THE CREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


Every drop of the SARSAPARILLIAN RE- 
SOLVENT communicates through the Blood, 
Sweat, Urine, and other fluids and juices of 
the system the vigor of life, for it repairs the 
wastes of the body i a new and sonnd ma- 
terial. Scrofula, Syphilis, Consumption, 
Glandular Disease, Ulcers in the Throa 

Mouth, Tumors, Nodes in the Glands an 

other parts of the system, Sore Eyes, Strn- 
morous discharges from the Ears, and the 
worst forms of Skin Diseases, Eruptions. 
Fever Sores, Scald Head, Ring Worm, Salt 
‘Rheum, Erysipelas, Acne, Black Bpots, 
Worms in the Flesh, Tumors, Cancers in the 
Womb, and all weakening and painful dis- 
‘ebarges, — Sweats, Loss of Sperm and 
tall wastes of the life principle, are within the 
curative range of this wonder of Modern 
‘Chemistry, and a few days’ use will prove to 
‘any person using it for either of these forms 
of disease its potent power to cure them. 


Ifthe patient, Gally becoming reduced by the waste: 
‘and sis in” arrest 5 is a, progressing, 


Nay repairs the 
game with rn aterial le from *pealthy bic blood— 
and this the ‘SANSAPARILILAN will an‘ does oe eneeme 
—a cure once this remedy co 
Sts work of purification, and suceeeds in Giminishing the 
loss of wastes 4. repairs will be rapid, aon every day 


the atient will a Seat imsel growing 
the food posting, water, appetite leprevina. ‘aa Bosh 
po a k, po 


Not enty does een: SARSAPARILLIAN Resotvext excel all 
known remedial agents in the cure of Chronic, Scrofa. 
lous. Constitutional. ne Skin Diseases; but it is the onl; 
positive cure for 
Kidney & Bladder Someegante, 
Urmary and Womb Gispapen, Gravel 


than French 





tir covetamees i like vine wi white of of aneex a 


White silk, or there 
and wi! te bone-dust deposits, and hen 


pricking teeter sensation when passing 
Smali of the Beck and along 


Price $1 per Bottle. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
PERFECT PURGATIVE PILLS, 





perfectly tasteless, + ayn Bang yes sweet . 
purge, regulate, partly, faa: 
way's Pills, for the cure of ail dis digorders of of tl mach, 
be e ee re y Nervous 
ead: indigestion 
a icc. Bilious Fever, Inflammation of 
weils, 


es, and all Derangements of 
Viscera. Wi ted to effect a positive cure, ther Tateroal 


as drues: coptaining no mercery, minerals, or er aciened 
aA Guess pd => Be ay a symptoms resulting from 














ectet tie Inward Piles, Fullness of the Blood in 
of fw Remy - Heartburn, 
acddny of Weleht = the Stomach, 
ag ons, ‘Bink “ty at the Pit of the 
Stomach, Swimming of the Head, Hurried and Difficult 
Breathing, Flutteriog at the Hi Choking or Suffo 
cating tions Ww in a Ly ure, Dimness of 
Vision, Dets or Webs before the Fever and 
in the Head, of repiraiien. Yellow 
ness of the Skin and Pain in the Side, Chest, Limbs, 
ond den Flushes 


In the Flesh, 
’ fow doses of RADWAY'S Pi Fela ag 


amie RR 


-stamp to RADWAY aR. CO., No. 
Fhe 


Send 
Warren + New York. toformation 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TABLE WARE. 


550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
FACTORIES : 
WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


Fine Electro-Plate, 
NICKEL SILVER and WHITE METAL 


“THE INDEPENDENT. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA Ch, 





entirely of metal, 


break, leak, nor explode. 
ornamental and cheap. 


stores, factories, churches, etc. 





Selling these Lamps. 


For an Age add 
WALLACE & SONS 
street, New York. 


ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 


are the only 
lamps in use which can neither 
Are 
Adapted 
te all household uses; also to 


AGENTS Make $10 A DAY 








‘warrant, and we guarantee a degree of fineness 
whiteness unsurpassed ; 


WE MAKE ONLY STRICTLY PURE GOODs 





Every keg of our White Lead bears the Sitowtny 


¢ 








THIS PACKAGE CONTAINS 








Pure White Lead 91 parts 
Linseed Oil ~ S. 

ing thet Ae: paid to” 4 100 find. 
‘@ny one a 

Ah Rete of this keg different from the 





“DAVIS, CHAMBERS & CO. 








SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


---SILVBR-- 


Fine Electro Plate. 





Corham M’fg Co., 
PROVIDENCE, R. L., 


Wholesale Rooms: 
NO. {| BOND ST. NEW YORK. 


Hiey's Carholic Traces. 


A specialty for SORE THROAT, the Carbolic Acid of 
which the Troches are in part composed acting as a 
HEALING AGENT, &@nd curing all forms of ULCERATED and 
INFLAMED surfaces of the larynx and epiglottis. 





A-specialty for hoarseness, the CLEANaING power of the 
Carbolic Acid tending to expel all collections and forma- 
tions of mucous matter, phlegm, etc., and restoring a 
healthy action to the sensitive and delicate organs of the 
throat and windpipe. 





A gpecialty against contracting infectious diseases. 
The peculiar properties of Carbolic Acid in preventing 
infection and contagion have long been known, and 
EDRY'’S CARBOLIC TROCHES may be safely relied on 
ig preventive in cases of Suat Pox, VARIOLOID, etc., 


Aspecialty for common colds, coughs, and all disor- 
dersof the throat, chest, and Jungs, 


where. 


JOHN F. HENRY, 





Bole Proprietor, No. 8 CoRegePiace, New York. 


Price 25. cents per box. Bold by druggists evety-'| ff 





Orient Springs 


Square, Bosto: 


Health Institute, 


AT AMHERST, MASS. 
G. W. RHODES, Medical Director. 
FOR THE CURE OF 





Diseases of the Heart, Brain, and Lungs, Muscular and Nervous System, etc. 
Address G. W. BRHO2ES, M. D.; Ambers:, Mass., or F. E..FAXON, Eeq., Agent for the Institute, No. 1 Pemberton 








THE HICHEST PREMIUM 
AWARDED THE 


JOHNSTON 
Ruffler ani Plaiter, 


For Sewing Machines, 
AT THE 
American Institute Fair, 
: ' NEW YORK, 1872. 
C. W. HANDY & Co., Sole Agents, 
330 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Circilar. 


H,. B. GOODRICH, 


GENERAL DISTRIBUTING AGENT FOR THE WEST, 
(91 West Madison St., Chicago, ile ‘ 





Box 218, 


—i 





Garratt’s Electric Disk. 





THEBEST HEATING 





‘WOELD. NOT A HOT 
ATR FURNACE 
BEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





THE GOLD HEATING CO, 








103 BEEKMAN STREET, N, ¥,. 


NOT A STEAM HEATER, 
GIVES A PERFECTLY ' 
PURE WARM ATR. FREE 
FROM ALL IMPURITIES’ 
EQUAL TO STEAM. 











: ds 
A Wazen Intended for General Pq 
WEIGHS BUT 400 POUNDS, 


Is finished ready to paint and trim, 
carriage maker, or the ONLY mannfactareet ot 


8. N. BROWN & CO., of Dayton, Obie, 
ESTABLISHED (843, 


GEORGE HUDSON & SONS 


FREDGOS HOUSE-PAINTER 


Work out of town done in a 

and reliable manner. _— 
CORNER FULTON AND YORK STs, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Fr Wane 
USBAND’'S Calcined Magn 
from ,Rnnjennent taste ani and three times tng 











eons Fale Be . "Fist Bren Sitve 
Medals have aw as being the bent the 
market. For sali ph. 3 sama 
keepers, and by is ASTIN) 
AND, = 





IMPORTANT ae Bases 
and Bh = of ceable, an 








rt Th 


PACIFIC MAIL .STEAM-SHIP Con. 
PANY’S LINE TO 


CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA; 


VIA PANAMA. 
CARRYING MAILS, PASSENGERS, 
TO 





AND FREIGH? 


ASPINWALL, PANAMA, AND PACIFIC COAST op 
MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, PERU, AND ORILL 


peer rca ard ven month. 
of this’ line 


rier the large Steamships 

willleave PIER 42 SORT ALY RIVER, foot of Canal 

on Spade yet as spore | (except when shee 
of the eles Zia 


|} Baggage 


passengers 


early. aa osu se 








The reqadal 


TERMS OF SU “SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances: must’ be made in. Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. The 
present registration system is virtually an absolute pro- 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters wt 
obliged to register Jetters whenever requested to do 0. 


is tee 


If delivered in New York, 20 cents per year additional 


Single copies 10 cents. on . 
ERS are forwarded until an oxplt order 
odes by te Publisher for hers disoontn uance cage 
payment 0: all arrearages is 








for 


“ 
“ 
ab 


required by 

Me as pacer enswed's ) Pn the perarrohes books withoat 

MSUBS ticularly ested to note the 
SUBSCRI Sane a are pe cul W 

xpira ns, and to forward what's 

due rorthe of their subse year, W Aw or or without further reminder 

m 
THE RECEIPT of the g euicient recelnt ft 


R if 
RW su a are aitached to eA tne he rane of He of rem ne 
postage-stamp is 


peper; bi h= ad ret a 
Messrs. SAMPOON Loy s & om. = Mo. 18 J 188 Fleet 
-our Agents in London to fet 
e: diese Cc eae 
Editer, Publisher,and Proprietor, 
P..0, Box 2787. New York Oly. 
NEWSPAPER "DECISIONS. 
1—Any person who takes § a paper regulary treaty 


to nis 
crs. or whether he has subscribed or or Bots repo 


3.—The courts have decided Sat aN 
vewspapers and 


from 
+ for, is 
ener evidence offaventional fraud. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
dag brent, ‘AGATE a ee eye 
Pe cs oni 


wonee ds 


seeceee cocceses 


1time. 
‘gine ¢ sy month)... 
ae 


(twelve ne ans . 
Ponsisuen’s Norices..Onz Dotuar P 


TMK. 
ANCIAL NOTICES...--- Two DouLass 2 res r+ eH 
—— exceeding four lines, 
“Payments fort ebverii ive cents a line: made tn advance 


Nc. BO aca ON 
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